








NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


ULTRAMONTANISM IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


THERE have not been wanting those who have attributed the political 
successes of Louis Napoleon to the partisanship of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and more especially of the Jesuits. A variety of concurring 
circumstances would tend to corroborate the fact of an alliance, boding 
no good to the liberties of mankind, or to the peace of the world. 
We have seen that in recent Napoleonic publications, the religious 
character of the prince is much dwelt upon: he is stated to be a 
believer in every sense of the word. In all the great political events 
accomplished during the past three years, he has never failed to invoke 
the assistance of Religion. The name of the Supreme Being is to be 
met with in all his addresses. In all his different journeys his first eare 
has always been on entering a city to ask the blessings of Heaven in the 
metropolitan church. He has salaried the bishops, and won over the 
clergy by giving to them a prominence and importance long since unknown 
in France. The Bird of Rapine is blessed by a whole army of mitred 
and robed ecclesiastics, and a climax is attained by the emperor-elect 
declaring himself to be the protector of the sanctuaries or holy places, 
thereby assuming to himself by a stroke of the pen a power which the 
crusading princes of old failed to preserve by the sword; and inevitably 
renewing those old undying enmities between the eastern and western 
churches, which have never been totally extinguished since the first 
usurpation of supreme authority by the bishops of Rome. 

Placed in such a position, and with such prospects before them, it is 
. not surprising to find an able pen declaring in a communication made to 


the daily papers that 


The Jesuits and Ultramontanes are drunk with exultation. The sacerdotal 
heel is on the neck of France—the garotte prepared for Europe. The Holy 
Roman Apostolic Church dreams once more of universal empire. Before or 
behind its ecstatic obscurantism six centuries vanish, and the nineteenth, 
which we falsely believed this to be, is only really the thirteenth. The 
Univers laments that Luther was not burnt, and sanetifies the Inquisition ; 
Donoso Cortez denounces reason as a damnable impertinence; abbés and 
bishops aroynt the classics, anathematise Cicero and Virgil, and prescribe for 
the education of youth the study of the “Fathers,” the breviary and pater- 
noster; Frere Léotade and the Curé Gothland are on the road to canoniza- 
tion, and the land teems with miracles. Winking Madonnas, sweating saints, 
bleeding altar-pieces, and inspired cow-boys; the gendarme who deposes to 
the pious lie, and the sub-prefect who endorses it ; episcopal charges, archie- 
moe pastorals, and papal rescripts, all testify alike that the favour of 

Jeaven has fallen on the Jesuits, that Louis Napoleon is the “ chosen of the 
Lord,” and that “society is saved.” 


M. V. Scheelcher, the author of the “‘ Histoire du Deux Décembre,” a 
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stern republican, but not the less to be credited on this particular point— 
for personally hostile to Louis Napoleon, it is not his interest to lighten 
the burden of responsibility from off the prince’s shoulders—declares 
that the Jesuits played a prominent part in the late coup d'état ; and the 
writer before quoted, adds further: 

Jesuitism plays the desperate game of double or quits with reason. After the 
revolution of February Catholic priests blessed the trees of liberty. After the 
coup d'état they chanted a Te Deum on its massacre. They sanctified legitimacy 
until it fell ; they consecrate perjury when it has triumphed. Ministers of Christ, 
they burlesque Christianity ; teachers of morality, they deify crime. They 
have learnt and forgotten nothing. For them Hildebrand may still thunder 
in the Vatican ; the Inquisition is an incomplete experiment; the Reforma- 
tion is a heresy, and not a lesson, and the war on civilisation must be recom- 
menced. Their black conspiracy against intelligence envelopes Europe, its 
staff in Rome, its file everywhere. In Italy its banner is “the Pope!” in 
France, “Society!” in Ireland, “ Religious Equality!’ The equality which 
triumphant Jesuitism would dispense is that of persecution and damnation. 

Wishing to examine more thoroughly into the state of this question, 
we have taken as text books two works recently published,* which pro- 
fess to grapple with Romanism as it exists in France; the one by 
M. be begins with the “Church” as it existed in the Middle 
Ages, as contrasted with the Church in our own times; the other, 
by M. le Comte de Montalembert, takes up at once what the author 
terms “the interests of the Catholics in the nineteenth century.” 

The “ Middle Ages,” in that which concerns the “Church,” com- 
mences in the seventh century and ends with the fourteenth, and it was 
during this interval that the Church organised itself into its particular 
institutions. They open with the local administration of the bishops— 
those old citizens of Gaul, of Italy, and of Germany, who stood at the 
head of the Roman merpenens as protectors of the city, and ulti- 
mately won the power from the conquerors themselves. The episcopacy, 
and after it the order of Saint Benoit, were the two leading forces of the 
Church up to the eighth century. From the summit of Mount Cassin, 
the last-mentioned solitary dictated a code which gave to mankind the 
spirit of association and of labour united with science and prayer. This 
— was succeeded by the political supremacy of the popes—a dictator- 
ship which, founded by Gregory VII., kept strengthening its dominion 
to the times of Innocent III. and Gregory IX. 

Nothing, according to M. Capefigue, in the history of governments, 
can be compared to the ouioal activity of the medieval Church in 
repressing the tyrannical spirit of feudalism, which at that time had 
established its sway in fortified castles, the crown upon the head, and the 
sword in hand. The Church fought at that time the battle of the in- 
dividual against serfdom ; of moral authority as opposed to brutal force. 
The means which popedom employed to obtain such great results were 
excommunication, or placing the feudal lords under the ban of the Church, 
nay, even deposing them from power; these, as M. Capefigue remarks, 
were possibly legitimate means at the confused epoch of these old ages. 
In the progress of time the papal supremacy established a moral and 





* L’Eglise au Moyen Age du viie. au xii®. Siécle. Par M. Capefigue. 
Des Intéréts Catholiques au xix*. Siécle. Par le Comte de Montalembert, l’un 
des Quarante de |’Académie Francaise. 
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intellectual thraldom where had previously existed a simple dominion of 
brute force ; the change was for the better in those early times, there is 
no doubt; but such a Church could never have attained the perfection 
of modern times without a reformation. The Reformation restricted 
the papal dominion within just bounds, and sowed the seeds of moral and 
intellectual liberty among Romanists and seceders alike, although in 
different degrees. 

But the same arguments that are used to justify the proceedings of 
the early Church, when the objects to be attained were good, are also 
applied to the most inhuman persecutions carried on when the objects 
were simply atrocious, and are made to apply in the present day, when 
the objects to be gained are still the same—the moral and intellectual 
serfdom of the human race. 

Thus, according to M. Capefigue, the orders of St. Francis, the mission 
of the Dominicans, and especiall the Holy Inquisition, were among the 
things which were more especially justified by the habits, the manners, 
and the necessities of the time. ‘ We must,” he says, “ transport our- 
selves into the midst of those terrible disorders of the Albigenses, 
Stadingues, Lollards, Wickliffites, Bohemians, rebels against the ties 
both of family and of property ! We must study the noble efforts made 
by Spanish patriotism against the Moors, in order to comprehend the 
imperious necessity of a social police indispensable to every age under 
diverse forms; the same argument applying in the present day to the 
assumption of power by the emperor-elect of the French, without whom 
France would no doubt have been a victim to the gravest accidents of 
a general disorder and anarchy. The disciples of Saint Dominic (the 
name causes an involuntary shudder) were commissioned to persuade 
and to convert. Well-informed and active, they travelled through fields 
and towns alike, proclaiming ‘the eternal order of Society.’ But when 
anarchy gained the ascendancy, wid constituted themselves into a tri- 
bunal to inquire into and to judge cases of heresy. The children of 
St. Francis, on their part, imposed poverty on themselves; they could 
possess nothing; to them the terms thine and mine were perfectly un- 
known. This regular democracy, guided by Providence, seemed to say 
to the irregular bands of trampers, vagabonds, and Albigenses (a curious 
classification), ‘ We are poor voluntaries under a government and an 
organisation which imparts nobility to misery, by placing it under the 
law of the Lord.’ ”’ 

“7 know,” adds Capefigue, “that these are not the ideas entertained 
in our times; the education of the present day has another direction 
given to it; and indeed it requires to express such to possess that zealous 
love of truth, which makes one indifferent to all hopes of a vulgar 
popularity.” 

Gregory, surnamed the Great, was the first pontiff who aimed at uni- 
versal power—unity, Capefigue calls it; but unity under one head, whe- 
ther in civil, military, or ecolesiantionl matters, is simply despotism. 
Gregory began by imposing the dogma of Nicea and the Roman 
Catholic sy mbol on all alike, as the universal faith. ‘The “ heresy” of 
Arius was at that time all powerful among the Lombards: he took 
measures to coerce and subdue the people to his rule. The patriarchs of 
Constantinople refused their allegiance to the new seat of ecclesiasticah 
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dominion: he was obliged to temporise, but neglected no means of 
bringing them under his control. He wished to spread the faith afar, 
and in unconverted regions, and England was the first country to which 
he sent his haughty missionaries. Within the Church his hymns and 
psalms superseded all others ; and jealous even of literary or philosophical 
rivalry—an Omar in pontifical robes—he committed the treasures of the 
Palatine library, founded by Augustus, to the flames. In a similar spirit, 
Boniface V., the fifth in succession of the popes of Rome, consecrated 
the Pantheon—a beautiful edifice, which the Czsars had dedicated to all 
the gods—to the Virgin Mary and all the saints—a dedication, Capefigue 
says, which associated itself, by its yearning towards universality, to the 
original destination of the work of Agrippa. 

Popedom, at its origin, had to struggle not only against what remained 
of the democratic municipalities of Rome, but also against the exarchs of 
Ravenna, who represented the Greek emperors on the one hand, and the 
Lombard kings on the other ; but, with the tact of eastern despots in our 
own times, it played the jealousies of these powers against one another to 
its own especial profit. 

The great struggle of the rising power was, however, with Constanti- 
nople. There there was at once rivalry of city and rivalry of doctrine. 
Honorius struck out the path for the future popes, by advocating Mono- 
thelitism, or the unity of the will of Christ and the two natures in one, 
against the Eutychianism of the East. St. Martin (Martin I.) rejected 
the Ecthesius symbol adopted by Heraclius and Constans, and died in 
exile. It was in vain that Agathon demanded a sixth general council, 
that Sergius exchanged the papal seat for one of stone, or that John VI. 
proclaimed the absolute sovereignty of the pontiff; the Roman Church 
would have lost its liberty, had not another Gregory come to its rescue. 
Himself a Roman patrician, he fought successfully against the capricious- 
ness of the corrupt civilisation of the Byzantines, and the impatience of 
the Barbarians (Goths), who held Lombardy, and he established the 
supremacy of the holy seat on a firmer basis than heretofore. 

M. Capefigue makes out that the alliance of the Frank-Germans of the 
north of Gaul materially influenced the progress of papal supremacy. The 
Frank kings, rivals of the Lombards, became the natural auxiliaries of 
Roman Popedom. The Merovingian kings became the cherished sons of 
the ‘‘Chureh,” and the Pope repaid their fealty by the grant of immu- 
nities and privileges. Whenever a monastery sprang up on the banks of 
the Seine and the Loire, the Sovereign Pontiff assured to it a special 
jurisdiction, by a bull sealed with the pastoral ring. By a decree of a 
council held at Arles, every monastery was declared to be under the rule 
of its abbot, over whom the count or civil magistrate, held no juris- 
diction whatsoever. 

The state of society at this epoch, when the Roman Catholic Church, 
and indeed an early Christianity generally, was perpetually placing itself 
in antagonism to the feudal principle, and gradually destroying it, by 
emancipating the serfs, or still more frequently taking them into their 
own bosom, may be judged of by some of the acts of councils passed sub- 
sequently to the great fundamental act, which, by establishing the inde- 
pendence of the monasteries of the feudal counts or barons, assured their 
immunity under all and every provocation. 
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For example, it was enacted at the Council of Agde, (a.p. 506), that 
those who x wa neglect to present themselves at the sacrament on 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, should be expelled from communion 
altogether. In another act, all kinds of superstitions, fortune-tellings, 
and enchantments are forbidden. It was in vain that the feudal lords 
and the laity generally exclaimed against their serfs being taken away 
from them, to be mn “clerks,” to the prejudice of their lords. Nor 
does this exchange of serfdom to the soil, for a moral servitude to the 
Pope, appear to have much improved their morality. By the enactments 
of the Council of Albon (a.p. 517), the “clerks” were ordered to live 
with one another a holy life, without communicating with the laity; and 
it was especially enjoined that no clerk should visit females but in day- 
time, and that in the presence of witnesses. At this epoch the Kyrie 
Elieson was chanted at every mass. Sometimes, however, the laity exhi- 
bited symptoms of rebellion. In a council held at Paris, and which was 
composed one-half of feudal chiefs, Chilperic, who received the bishops 
under a “tabernaculum ex ramis factum,” ordered the pallium to be 
torn over the head of Pretextat, Bishop of Rouen. But the bishops 
kept on steadily gaining in power, and that by means peculiar to 
a young religion, in which the superstitions of a semi-barbarous people 
were made to play no unimportant part. We have examples enough of 
this in our own history, as in the case of St. Dunstan and others. Cape- 
figue himself avows that the middle ages were the times of implicit faith. 
‘* Miracles were everywhere; God intervened incessantly; the natural 
order of things was then an exception, and cold reason a thing that was 
utterly impertinent.” When there were not miracles, there were good 
deeds—things by which to win over the multitude. Take, for example, 
some of Capefigue’s “immense services rendered by the bishops to the 
populations of Gaul:” 


In the south, Saint Honorat, Bishop of Marseilles, saved his flock from a 
fatal epidemic; in the north, Saint Waast raised up the walls of Arras, devas- 
tated by Attila, and peopled the desolate city ; Saint Severin cured the 
leprous; Gilles (gidius) became the patron Saint of all Occitania ; Agricola 
protected Orange, the city of temples, circuses, and triumphal arches ; while 
the Roman province of Limoges adopted Saint Martial for its protecting spirit. 
No end of miracles were operated at the tombs of Saint Martin, of Tours, nor 
did Saint Germain yield to him in power over the marvellous. You have 
ever continued (says Capefigue) to be the great celebrities of Paris, Saint 
Germain, Saint Denis, Saint Cloud, Saint Marcel, Saint Martin, and Saint 
Medard, and your names are attached in an indelible manner to the towns, the 
suburbs, and the hamlets, which bind Paris with a chain of people. Laborious 
cultivators, active tradesmen, or workmen, never forget your benefactors ! 

In the midst of these generations of people (continues Capefigue), having a 
natural tendency to the fabulous, everything was marvellous or supernatural. 
At every new event, the excited world was agitated from one end to the other, 
nothing remained of the natural law, and every one was busy in the monas- 
teries writing their legends. ‘The tomb had no longer its inflexible decrees, it 
opened at the bidding of a pious Cenobite ; the shroud was transformed into 
the purple. Life was an accident ; death paved the way to eternal life; who 
could have put a bridle on the licenses of force, if the legends had not exalted 
miracles in order to stay and punish the powerful? A poor monk in the 
desert was stronger than an armed baron, for he had at his command the whole 
of the marvellous army of Heaven! 
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From the sixth to the eighth century, two passions, which would 
appear to be — to one another, pre-occupied the mind of the 
western world—these were solitude and pilgrimage. As to those who 
secluded themselves in hermitages, Capefigue would have us seriously 
believe that submissive does protected the recluses, and licked their feet, 
while birds brought them food in baskets of flowers! The others, who 
lived in monasteries, gathered around them the runaways from municipal 
and feudal rule, and thus villages sprang up like tracery round a window. 
Such was the origin of New France, Gallia Christiana, As to pilgrim- 
ages, beginning with Rome, they gradually extended to Jerusalem. The 
most enterprising of the earliest pilgrims were the Saxons. According to 
Capefigue, “Christianity gave a moral aim to the spirit of adventure 
among the Barbarians ; it presented to their eyes the aspect and the hope 
of a celestial city, to spare the devastation of a material city.” 

‘The spirit of the Church,” says the same writer, “ called for active 
propagandism.” So it is with every creed—Romanist, Protestant, Dis- 
senter, or Unitarian; each labours to make converts. Power is ambitioned 
by all, and numbers are power. ‘“ The conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to Christianity,” says Capefigue, ‘ was one of the finest victories of the 
‘Church,’ which only used a simple monk to bring it about.” After St. 
Augustine was Bishop of Canterbury, where Bertha had before his 
arrival founded a little place of worship, he addressed himself to Gregory 
upon questions of dogma and discipline, which he had found to differ 
among the Gauls to what were acknowledged or practised at Rome. ‘The 
Pope’s advice was characteristic : 


I am quite agreeable that you should select, whether in the Roman Church, 
or in the Gallic Church, whatever you think will contribute most to the glory of 
God, and that you should adopt it into your new Church; for we must not 
esteem things on account of places, but the places on account of the things. 
Make up, then, a bouquet of whatever you shall find that is most holy and 
most fragrant in the rites of cach Church. (Epist. Greg., lib. ii., epist. 52, 
54— 64.) 

Gregory, at such an early period of papal dominion, avoided as much 
as possible hurting local prejudices and customs, or interfering with 
ancient national traditions. As in other countries, especially Gaul, 
wherever there was a Druidic monument, or sacred retreat, a chapel, a 
monastery, or a church now rose up. “It is grievous, considering all 
the good done by Gregory,”’ Capefigue remarks, “to observe the hatred 
which the English bear towards the Pope ;” yet, a few pages further on, 
he himself acknowledges that no one is long a protector without aspiring 
to power and domination. We, alas! know that too well, it is daily pro- 
claimed to us in trumpet tones by the meek dignitaries of a hostile 
Church, that never ceases to aim at subjection—that never for a moment 
wearies in the great struggle for supremacy in unfortunate Ireland, de- 
vastated as by plague, war, fire, and famine, by the insatiable hunger and 
thirst for power and dominion of the ministers of popedom. 

The origin of female monastic establishments is not a little characteristic 
of the evils that sprang up inevitably from the unnatural law of celibacy 


adopted by the pastors and monks of the Romish Church. 


From the sixth to the seventh century the monastery of Lerius had become 
the most celebrated of solitudes, and the popes consecrated its existence. Emi- 
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grations became from day to day more numerous; the piety of the monks, the 
charming aspect of cultivation in the little plains clothed with orange groves, 
attracted pilgrims; and as the severe rule of the order excluded women from 
this little terrestrial paradise, some pious virgins asked the Abbot of Lerius for 
a copy of his statutes, so that they might found a monastery on the neighbour- 
ing shores of the Mediterranean, in a place already celebrated in the history of 
Paganism. The forest of pine-trees, which clothed the shore for a vast distance 
in that neighbourhood, had long since been devoted to Venus, /a déese des 
amours; she had an altar in the wood, Ara luci. The Abbot of Lerius re- 
plied, “ that nothing would be more agreeable to God than to purify a place 
devoted to profane loves, by the foundation of a holy retreat consecrated to the 
chastity of virgins and of matrons.” 

Such was the origin of the monastery of Arlue (Ara luci), under the 
jurisdiction of the abbey of Lerius, and such the permanency given to 
the purport and traditions of the same grove sacred to amorous mysteries, 

At these times monasteries and convents rose up chiefly on islets of the 
sea, on the crest of rugged precipices, or in the depths of silent groves ; 
there were, however, exceptions, as the Monastery of Asnai, erected in 
Lyons on the very site of the circus renowned for its scenes of martyrdom. 
Gregory of Tours—who had witnessed the miracles enacted at the funeral 
of St. Germain, when “ slaves saw their chains break, and paralytics rose 
up in joyful choirs to celebrate the saint”—distinguished himself. by his 
haughty ecclesiastical disregard of temporal power, even to that of the 
king himself, whom he threatened with the vengeance of heaven if he did 
not observe the ordinances of the canons; as also by attaching his name 
to the worship of the Holy Mary; and by stealing the legend of the Seven 
Sleepers from the East, and introducing it to the Francs as the Legende 
des Sept Dormants de Marmoutiers. St. Columbanus, who is often con- 
founded with Columbkille, “the dove of the churches,” and the converter 
of the Picts, strengthened and extended the power of the Church in the 
Jura and the northern cantons of Switzerland. He was succeeded in his 
pious labours by St. Gall. Like Columbanus, of Breton descent, but 
Irish by birth, St. Amand was the apostle of Belgium. Assisted by St. 
Bavon, he studded the country with cells, pious and fertile stations, which 
became, with the lapse of time, the rich monasteries of St. Amand and 
St. Bavon. “ If,” says Capefigue, “ Belgium is now splendidly cultivated, 
it owes it to these monks—laborious workmen—who emancipated the 
Saxon-Scandinavian race from a savage condition.” At an epoch of 
transition like this, men were at once workmen and missionaries, The 
legend of St. Eloi, Clothaire II.’s favourite jeweller, written by his 
friend St. Ouen, exhibits the skilful workman, the charitable philanthro- 
pist, and the religious propagandist, united in the same person. In other 
instances miracles accompanied the installation of the “ Church.” Thus, 
St. Romain destroyed a Hydra that ravaged the country around Rouen, 
and his elevation to.the mitre was celebrated by the destruction of a 
temple consecrated to Venus. Others were politicians, like St. Léger, 
who was minister of state under Childeric. Others, again, were partial 
to literary pursuits, as St. Ouen, the biographer of St. Eloi, and the 
friend of St. Goar, who civilised the banks of the Rhine. St. Bounet, 
from a magistrate, became a bishop, renowned for his statutes. St. 
Hubert, from the Nimrod of the Ardennes, became the religious hero of 
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Brabant. St. Wulfriim had a still more difficult conquest to make of the 
Frisons, where human sacrifices were much in vogue. 

The greater part of Germany was in the same condition, and an 
English missionary, Winfred, known to the Romanists as St. Boniface, 
was selected for the arduous task of spreading Christianity from the 
Rhine to the Danube; because, as Capefigue says, adventurous audacity 
was even at that time the type of the Anglo-Saxon race. The history 
of this English Bishop of Thuringia, and the instructions given to him 
by Gregory II., and by Daniel, Bishop of Winchester, are among the 
most interesting records of the period. 

How different was the Church in these its early days to what it grew 
up to be when corrupted by power and wealth! It neglected no means, 
natural or miraculous, to effect converts; but it at the same time, even 
in its monastic life, sought the welfare of the people—in its days of 
overgrown pomp and pride, it laboured only to pander to the ambition of 
some, the luxuries of all. Monasteries in their origin were undoubtedly 
good and useful institutions, even when no longer wanted for the ori- 
ginal purposes to which they were devoted, they still did good in pre- 
serving the chronicles, and recording the literature of their epoch, albeit 
in a dead language ; at last, in many countries, as more particularly in 
southern Europe, they increased in number, till they eat up not only the 
poor labourer’s means, but even the produce of the land. It seems that 
every human institution shall have its time, but each leave almost in- 
effaceable traces behind them, and in countries where monasteries have 
ceased to exist for centuries, the dead languages in which they dissemi- 
nated knowledge and faith are still made the vehicle of a kind of educa- 
tion and learning, that is more ornate than necessary. 

“Those ruins,” says Capefigue, ‘upon which the traveller sits down 
in the present day, those broken pilasters and mutilated saints, once wit- 
nessed a whole people of solitaries and of monks, who tilled the ground 
and dug canals. There is nothing so ungrateful as new generations ; 
they destroy the works of the benefactors of the past without regret.” 
We deny this ; we look with love upon these time-worn relics, and think 
with reverence of the calm, secluded piety of the past. Art even exults 
in the spoiler’s defeat ; but is not the day of toiling monks and of literary 
monks, of ascetics and pious gluttons, alike gone by? Have they not 
fulfilled the purposes for which they were instituted? Did they not in 
those very institutions trample under foot the noblest attributes of huma- 
nity and the great purposes of creation ? Supposing a pure and an imma- 
culate wet. 1 could expect little reward sm had struggled against no 
temptation ; and he who during life scorned alike the charities of social 
life and ignored the mysteries of humanity, had, by not fulfilling his 
destiny as a human being, taken from, instead of added to, his claims to 
happiness as a spiritual being. | 

The sanctity of virtue, and the devotion of the female, partakes of a 
somewhat different character. It is not natural, and it is not therefore to 
be defended upon principle; but there is something in the devotion of 
females to pious works, teaching youth, succouring the afflicted, or tending 
the plague-stricken, that commands our warmest admiration, It is im- 
possible to peruse the history of the English maiden slave, who 
out mead and wine to the chief of the Franks, who, beloved alike by 
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King Clovis and by the mayor of the palace, became Queen of France, and 
used her good fortune to lighten the sufferings of her countrymen and 
women, at that time trafficked in as slaves, without feelings of strong 
admiration for the saint and Queen Bathilde, who founded the monastery 
of Challes ; while another Anglo-Saxon girl, called by the Romanists 
Theodechilde, “ of illustrious merit,” founded the monastery of Jouarre. 

Other pious institutions, besides cells, monasteries, and convents, 
sprang up in the fervour of an early creed. Thus the Bishop of Paris, 
St. Landri, founded the Hétel Dieu upon the occurrence of a pestilence 
that followed upon a famine ; but even the epoch of so truly a religious 
act was disfigured by one of another and more frequent occurrence— 
the translation of the relics of St. Benoit—a prodigious procession, at 
which, to believe the monkish chronicles as revived by Capefigue, flowers 
covered the bier, incense perfumed the air, a column of fire preceded 
the body, the blind saw, and the lame and the infirm cast away their 
crutches, no longer of any use to them ! 

‘‘ In our times,” says the same authority, “‘ Providence appears to have 
given two lessons to men. Jn one place the monastery has become a ma- 
nufactory ; in another (Mount St. Michael) a prison. Manufactures, which 
contain in their womb one of the terrible problems of the new generation: 
prisons which multiply and increase, since men have no longer that curb 
put on them of a heaven that rewards, and of a hell that punishes. Is 
not the workman, in modern civilisation, tied to the vassalage of ma- 
chines, which roll more eternally for him than the hour-glass in the cell 
of the monk, face to face with the head of death ?” 

If M. Capefigue does not speak of the eastern Church in the same tones 
of enthusiasm as of the western—its independence and superior antiquity 
being sadly at variance with the “unity,” upon which popedom would 
base its supremacy, he still dwells with manifest delight on the evi- 
dences furnished to us by Procopius, and other of the lower empire 
classics, of the splendour and luxury of the Oriental Church when the 
light of golden lustres was radiated from porphyry, and green, white, and 
blue marbles, when the Byzantine enamel, or mosaic of precious stones 
predominated, and the organ first filled the hearts of the faithful, like the 
voice of angels coming down from heaven itself! It is, however, to the 
want of unity that the historian of the western Church attributes, not 
without some degree of justice, the conquests of the Persians, the rise 
and progress of Mohammedanism, and the subsequent encroachments of 
the Turks. As a reverse to this picture of dissension, war, and subjuga- 
tion, we are assured “ that the progress of the Kuran was arrested in the - 
west because the ‘Church’ opposed to it pontifical unity and the power- 
ful organisation of monastic and chivalrous life, grouping itself around 
the cross.” 

The Augustan age of the literature of the ‘“ Church,” strictly speak- 
ing, and not the “Church’’ as M. Capefigue has it, restricting the term 
to the western or the Roman Church, ended with the sixth century, when 
the controversies of the great schools of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Athens, were no longer carried on by the “Fathers of the 
Church,” and the Roman bishops, although rejected by all the Churches 
alike in eastern Europe and in Asia, the birthplace of Christianity, save 
by a few converted Greeks, Armenians, Chaldeans, Syrians, Copts, and 
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others, were left free to establish their power over all western Europe, 
till excess of corruption engendered reform within their own no longer 
sacred precincts. 

For philosophical heresies were not long in springing up in the bosom 
of the western Church, and disturbing the harmonious “ unity” of an in- 
fallible Pope. Thus, even in the days of Charlemagne, one Eliprand, 
Archbishop of Toledo, had the audacity to proclaim aloud the doctrine of 
the Arians and the Nestorians, as of the modern Unitarians, that Christ 
was not the son of God, emanating from Him and made man, but the 
adopted son—the elect of God. Charlemagne was obliged to call a 
council to put down the new doctrine, and acting as Constantine had 
done at Nicea, he said: “ What do you think of it, holy bishops, this 
bad leaven has been fermenting for a year, it appears to me necessary 
to cleave the evil to the root by a high censure.” Charlemagne was a 
zealous papist. ‘ Who are you,” he wrote to Eliprand, “ that you would 
dare to struggle against the seat of St. Peter?” The learned Alcuin 
also took up the cudgels against Felix, the most distinguished disciple of 
Eliprand’s. ‘“ Ifthe son of the Virgin was only son of God by adoption, 
it would result that Mary would not be mother of God, which no one 
could say without blasphemy,” wrote the disciple of Bede and the 
tabneallis from Offa, to Charlemagne. 

The Pope already in these early times decided all difficulties that arose 
within the Church itself, by the easy remedy of an apostolical infallibility. 
Thus, for example, a nice point arose among the French abbots as to the 
precedence of the Son or the Holy Ghost. Three of the most distin- 
guished abbots were sent to confer upon the subject with Pope Adrian, 
who received them in a secret chapel of St. Peter’s. 

“‘ Holy Father,” said the abbots, “does the spirit proceed from the 
Father and the Son according to the text of the Holy Writ ?” 

“ That is my opinion” replied the Pope; ‘ and I forbid the contrary 
to be taught under penalty of excommunication.” 

‘Can one be saved without believing in this mystery ?” 

One cannot be saved.” 

Disputes like these, upon mere questions of a text, were often the 
cause of prolonged schisms and of quarrels in which the blood of the 
subtle disputants was made to flow as freely as their wit. Charlemagne, 
although so zealous an upholder of the Pope against the heresy of the 
Archbishop of Toledo, was himself at variance with the Holy See upon 
the question of tiie worship of images, and became a leader of the great 

of Iconoclasts. 

Already in the seventh century, monasteries had become mere religious 
offices in which minute records were kept of births, deaths, the events of 
the time, and more especially of miracles. In the absence of controversial 
excitement, the monkish intellect dwindled down to be the mere herald 
of strange voices and of wonders that manifested themselves on such 
and such an occasion. ‘The monasteries were also asylums, hospices,-and 
hotels especially to persons of rank and title. The Englishman, Alcuist, 
was at the head of literature, philosophy, and theology. Charlemagne 
had consecrated a grant of land to the Pope, and Leon III. left the 
patrimony of St. Peter, as at once a supreme power and a temporal 
sovereignty, to Etienne [V., who had to follow his predecessor’s example, 
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and place himself under the protection of Louis II., son of Charlemagne, 
against the turbulence of his own subjects. Popes then succeeded to 
one another so rapidly that the history of some is involved in the 
greatest obscurity. Nay, Capefigue pet abe that it is a real miracle, 
that amidst so many rapid and repeated mutations of the Pontificate, the 
series of legitimate Popes should be preserved like a chain of traditions. 
There is a legend of the middle ages that speaks of a Popess Joan; but 
what traces, triumphantly asks the Ultramontane Romanist, has she left 
of her Pontificate? The title of Vicar of St. Peter was first assumed 
in the bulls of Benedict I.; but when the power and the arrogance of 
the Popes had so increased, that they could N otate with impunity all the 

wers of Europe, they assumed the titles of Vicars of Jesus Christ. 
Had it not been for the Reformation, it is possible that by this time 
they might have gone further, and called themselves the Vicars of 
God. Divine honours were paid to them. No difficulties appalled 
them. ‘ When,” says Capefigue, ‘a power exists in the necessity of 
the time and of civilisation, all that opposes it is conquered.” Thus, 
the Duke of Spoleto was excommunicated, and Charles the Bald nearl 
suffered the same penalty for daring to take the part of Hinemar, 
Archbishop of Rheims. John VIII. assumed dominion over all crowned 
heads, with all the pomp of divine authority. They no longer con- 
sidered temporal princes but as the elect of Rome: and while they 
asserted their right to name emperors, they, under Adrian III., inter- 
dicted the emperor to interfere in the election of the Pope. This 
example of arrogance was soon followed by the bishops, who declared in 
a council assembled at Aix la Chapelle (a.p. 842), the episcopal autho- 
rity to be above all other. 

It would, however, be vain to attempt to follow M. Capefigue in his 
details of the perseverance of the Church of Rome to arrive at that 
universal dominion which it has never been destined to obtain. It was 
not only the hostility of the Eastern Church which the Popes Adrian 
and Leo attempted, upon the rise of the Western Empire, to bring under 
their control, by allying Irene to the emperor of the Franks, but schisms 
also soon arose in the bosom of the Western Church itself. The period 
even of the greatest fervour in the Western Church, that of the Cru- 
saders, was marked by schisms. But popedom was then so strong, 
that a Felix was no longer summoned before a council and igual ; 
dissension was at once proclaimed to be heresy, and heresy was met by 
“an inflexible condemnation.” Such was the fate of the Manicheans of 
Orleans, the most audacious, Capefigue calls it, of all the heresies of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. The Albigenses were the first to attempt 
to put a stop to the corruption that had crept into both monasteries, and 
the Church alike. Capefigue would have us believe that they simpl 
wanted to rob both, like the Normans, Danes, and Hungarians of old. 
The Popes first anathematised, and then exterminated them, a proceeding 
which they would, no doubt, still most gladly adopt in any case in 
which they had the power todo so. Still, even in these early times, 
the scandal of monastic life, especially among the followers of Saint 
Benedict, who at Cluny, Ceteaux, and Clairvaux, possessed rich farms, 
cattle, fish ponds, vineyards, and gardens, and indulged in all kinds of 
luxuries, became so general that reforms were attempted even within the 
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bosom of the Church itself, and orders of mendicant and poor friars were 
founded, Bruno being canonised to shame Benedict. Both Albigenses 
and Waldenses had, however, anticipated this move, and their clergy 
paraded their real poverty in contrast with the mock humility of the 
idle, and luxurious monks. Passive resistance against the 
of reform was soon found to be vain, and an active resistance 
was brought into play with the order of Dominicans and Franciscans. 
Schisms had also broken out in England, in the struggle that has every- 
where characterised the Roman Church, between the temporal and 
iritual power, la lutte perpetuelle, as Capefigue has it, du sacerdoce et 
de U'empire! and which, in our country, was well illustrated by the con- 
tests of Thomas a Becket against his sovereign; and till Henry VILI. 
disembarrassed himself of these inconvenient rivals in authority, the con- 
tests between the Archbishops of Canterbury and the successive kings of 
England never knew rest. 

The strength of the sovereign pontiff lay, according to Capefigue, in 
maintaining the symbol which was the formula of faith. But what was 
the symbol ? How was it ever defined? So precise as it is declared 
to be, the popes were always ready to yield to a certain extent, or give 
legitimate way, as Capefigue expresses it, to the particular customs, the 
rites, and the liturgies of people whom they expected gradually to win 
over to perfect subjection, while to positive dissension or heresy they 
waged the same uncompromising warfare that they have ever carried on 
against what are called the ‘ pretensions” of their seniors, the Greek 
patriarchs. To these schisms were superadded in the middle ages that 
which followed upon the removal of the pontificate to Avignon, between 
the latter place and Rome itself; no great proof of the extreme simplicity 
of the symbol, or of the existence of any real ‘‘ unity” beyond that of 
“force.” The schism of the “ West” (Capefigue says) had its origin 
in the invasion of the Church by the secular force, an invasion begun by 
the implacable and violent Philippe le Bel—that is to say, force opposed 
to force. The growing intelligence of the university and the parliament, 
even in those early times, also wished to substitute its force to the so 
much abused power of the sovereign pontiff. The extermination of the 
Templars was one of the sad incidents of this conflict. A more beneficial 
one to humanity at large was the establishment of a Gallican Church, 
without the Roman, if not precisely independent of it. The spectacle 
of two popes anathematising one another from Rome and Avignon, had 
also no little influence in engendering scepticism or developing heresies: 
“ A new ordeal, which God imposed upon His Church, in order that the 
majesty of Rome and of its pontificate should issue from it more powerful 
than ever!” 

From this spectacle of diseord at head-quarters sprang up Olive, who 
denounced the “ Church” to be a carnal institution, as possessing property 
and temporal power. Olive, and Eikurd, another denouncer of the 
“ Church,” were, it is needless to. say, vigorously anathematised ‘by the 
popes ; and was the Inquisition wrong (inquires Capefigue) in punishing 
such damnable errors? Wickliffe, when pessshe the same doctrine, was 
not so easily reached ; and his teaching had not only a longer life, 
but, according to Capefigue, met with its natural climax in “ John Bull,” 
who ‘ad’ the community of goods! The Lollards were, aecording 
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to the same authority, but a branch of Wickliffites, and the same 
principles gave birth to John Huss in Bohemia. All this was consecu- 
tive; the German barons afforded the same proteetion to Huss and his 
followers that the English had done to Wickliffe, and neither 

bulls nor Inquisition could reach them. The suecession of Charles VIL., 
and the calling together the Councils-general of Constance and of Basle, 
only weakened the hands of the Roman pontiff; the Gallican Church 
was gone for ever, and the seeds of reform sown by Wickliffe and Huss 
never perished, but bore good fruit in due season. Shedding blood on 
account of differences of opinion on the mysteries of the Church, or on 
its secular government, do not appear to have ever answered yet as a 
decisive way of settling these differences, although so frequently resorted 
to. Yet, in the face of the exterminations by the sword and fire, and 
the still more atrocious tortures of the Inquisition, Capefigue, who termi- 
nates his work with the above-mentioned three great events—the Coun- 
cils of Constance and Basle, and the Pragmatic Sanction, by which the 
existence of the Gallican Church, apart from that of Rome, was finally 
recognised—three acts which terminated the history of the Western 
Church in the middle ages, by shaking almost to its basis “ the strong 
and holy dictatorship of the popes.” Capefigue, who would still heal all 
doubts and discords among people by the balm of the Holy Inquisition, 
feels no scruple in asserting that ‘‘ The immense power of the popes and 
bishops, who framed society out of barbarism, employed no other force 
than that moral sword which was held up aloft and motionless as the 
St. Peter of the Vatican. Excommunication and suspension, the two 
strong measures of the Pope, were not carried out by the sword; the 
word, everywhere obeyed,. sufficed: the popes never used it but im the 
interests of society, morality, or of the family !” 

We are promised farther volumes in which the Western, or Roman 
Church, in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, will be 
treated of, in reference to the revival of Paganism and sensuality b 
philosophy and the arts; the history of the propagandism of Christianity 
in Asia and America; the Reformation of Luther, “which was the 
awakening up of the flesh and of rebellion; and lastly, the history of 
the two orders, of which one was the glory and the force of the Church, 
the Company of Jesus; while the other, full of science, by some fatal 
destiny shook the sacred edifice to its foundations, these were the 
Oratorians, whose influence was so unfortunately mixed up with the 
French revolution and the civil constitution of the clergy. Finally, the 
History of the Church during tht last four ages will form the comple- 
ment of this work, devoted to the re-establishment of Papal supremacy 
and the benign rule of the Inquisition, showing that the battle fought 
ages ago may still have to be fought over again in our own times. 

As a further proof of this lamentable state of things, let us turn to the 
pages of the well-known statesman, the Count de Montalembert, who justl 
enough premises that when we attempt to grapple with a subject whic 
is attached to ‘the majestic immensity of Catholicism, the difficult 
thing is to restrict and to contain our efforts within precise limits.” He 
accordingly commences with the year 1800, when there was no pope; 
for Pius VI. had just died an exile and a prisoner. Then was witnessed 
the most citenondiiers scandal that ever stigmatised the Roman Catholic 
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Church. The cardinals assembled under the protection of the ve 
Church whose patriarchate they had usurped and contested for nigh 
twelve centuries—under the protection of Russians of the Greek Church 
—to discuss what they openly designated as a flagrant state of treason 
of Catholic Europe! An obscure monk was raised to the pontificate to 
give as little offence as possible, for the electors of Mayence, Cologne, 
Tréves, and Saltzbourg, had all united before the revolution, to protest 
against papal despotism, and popedom itself had now only a nominal 
existence. It remained within the policy of Napoleon—of him who had 
imposed upon the pontificate the cruel treaty of Tolentino, who in 
Egypt had flattered Islamism, and in Europe had incorporated the great 
seminary of Ghent into a waggon-train—to repair the misfortunes of 
the Vatican. : 

Passing rapidly to more recent times, M. de Montalembert proclaims 
that in placing his hand imprudently upon the Archbishop of Cologne, 
the Prussian government gave the signal to the whole German Church 
to arouse itself. The Polish Archbishop of Posen became, like De 
Droste, a prisoner for the faith. Gérres proclaimed a new Athanasius, 
“and the roaring of this old lion did not remain without an echo.” The 
revolution of 1848 most unexpectedly served the interests of popedom. 
At Frankfort, Vienna, Berlin, and Erfurt, the priests proclaimed liberty 
of conscience in political questions. At the — spot where Ronge had 
prophesied the fall of Papal Babylon, monks, Jesuits, and Franciscans 
reappeared in their abhorred frocks, and drew anxious crowds around 
them. \At the very spot where Lola Montes, encouraged by the friends 
of intelligence and progress, had usurped the character of a victim of the 
Jesuits, a Catholic association saved an ungrateful monarchy. At the 
very seat of the great central Protestant association of Gustavus Adol- 

hus, have risen up the powerful associations of Pius IX., of St. Charles 
rromeo, and of St. Boniface, which march, with raised head and 
resistless step, to the conquest of Germany by faith and by charity. 

Everywhere the sacred fire is being alighted. “A retired cavalry 
officer,’ now the successor of St. Boniface, at Mayence, is founding an 
exclusively Romanist university at Fulda. In Austria, a young and 
chivalrous monarch inaugurates his reign by the emancipation of the 
Church, and already “millions” of Slaves have been brought over from 
being ‘“schismatics”’ to “Catholic unity.” In Belgium, debarred by the 
constitution from forming themselves into an association, the rebels 
against the “ Church” (for which read the despotism of an archbishop) 
make the press the vehicle of their outcries, while audacious impostors 
usurp the governmental power! But M. de Montalembert has confi- 
dence in the ancient pride of the Belgian clergy, and that it will ulti- 
mately triumph against its enemies. 

Even Holland, according to the same authority, shows symptoms of 
regeneration. The number of Romanists amounts now to two-fifths of 
the whole population. They have obtained freedom of relation with the 
ee focus of ecclesiastical dominion within, and of rebellion against 

eir princes without—the Roman pontificate. Every day their number 
and “ their courage” increases. 

But, according to M. de Montalembert, it is in France especially that 
the most wonderful change has taken place. The “Church” is now 
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stronger, more animated, and more popular than at any epoch of modern 
history! All the powers that succeed to one another invoke its aid and 

mpathy, and dispute with one another the honour of proclaiming its in- 
dhapeosable influence—whether from motives of policy, or from pure love 
of the ‘‘ Church,” M. de Montalembert does not make very clear. Educa- 
tion is now thrown into the hands of the “Church.” More houses are 
offered to the bishops than they can direct, more pupils to the Jesuits 
than they can instruct. They are employed alike in the government of 
the colonies, of children in Algiers, and in the moral reform of the penal 
colonies of Cayenne! The bishops of France have given to Christianity 
surprised the spectacle of thirteen provincial councils; and religious orders 
long since banished from the soil now establish and develop themselves 
in full freedom of action. The actual head of the state has also never 
ceased to renew his protestations of devotion to the Church since his first 
candidateship to supreme dignity. 


Let us, however (says M. de Montalembert), pass the straits, and contem- 
plate with respect and gratitude one of the most astounding spectacles that God 
has given to the world. England, that sovereign nation, heir and rival of 
ancient Rome, by the extent of its power, the durable majesty of its institu- 
tions, the energy of its policy, and perseverance in its designs ; England, so 
long dear and faithful to the Church, afterwards a rebel against its mother, and 
nevertheless overwhelmed with material prosperity in the midst of its apostacy ; 
England, to whom nothing resists, and which braves with imprudence and im- 
punity perils before which other states lave succumbed—this haughty and all- 
powerful England feels itself invaded, braved, and conquered by the invincible 
weakness of that Church which it has so often thought it had annihilated. She 
carries fastened to her flank, with the ever-living testimony of her capital 
fault, the instrument of her punishment, and which may become, when she 
chooses, that of Divine mercy towards her. _ Ireland, so long forgotten by all 
Europe, even where Catholic, has never forgotten its faith. It has lived one 
long life of ordeal, the martyr of her invincible love for the Church of Rome. 
Three ages of confiscations, persecutions, famine, and degradation, have passed 
over her head without intimidating her or making her bend. She finished by 
giving birth to an avenger, but an avenger after the fashion of Christ, who 
saves us while he punishes us. A man arose, who, without ever having asked 
or received a favour, a title, or a decoration, has reigned for thirty years over 
his country—reigned over the hearts, the arms, nay, even the purse of five 
millions of men. He reigned without ever shedding a drop of blood, without 
having been engaged in a single violent or illegal struggle, by the force of lan- 
guage only—of that language, at once free yet regulated, that the marvellous 
institutions of England guarantees even to the adversaries of its domination. 
He has reigned, and his reign has done more than that of any modern king for 
the Catholic cause. He has received from his countrymen the title of 
Liberator, and posterity will preserve it for him, not for having delivered his 
country, which others may have done elsewhere, but for having delivered the 
Church of God in the most powerful empire of the world—a power that has 
hitherto been given to no one. It is he who, with Ireland at his back, came 
and knocked at the door of the English parliament. It opened, and the 
Catholics of the three kingdoms entered with him and for ever. The con- 
queror of Napoleon gave up his arms to the moral chief of a disarmed nation, 
but who became invincible by the force of right, and who preluded the defeat 
of his oppressors by the victory which he won over his own intemperance. The 
great and glorious Act of Catholic Emancipation was carried after fifty years 
of debates. 

The Irish race, as fruitful as it is faithful, while it precipitates itself on all 
Dec.—Vou. XCVI. NO. CCCLXXXIYV. 2D 
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sides into the manufactures, the workshops, and public works, and still more 
especially the colonies, carries with it the true faith, emancipated for ever ; 
and that immense British empire, spread over the five parts of the pode, and 
upon which it can be truly said the sun never sets, becomes, as did once the 
Roman empire, one vast nursery of episcopal seats and Catholic missions. 
(There-are, says M. de Montalembert, on the authority of Petri, author of the 
work entitled Gerarchia delle S. Chiesa in tutto Vorbe ; Roma, 1851, eighty- 
nine bishopricks or vicars-apostolic in the countries subjugated to the English 
crown. 

oe England should not be humiliated by this victory of a foreign and 
conquered race, God has permitted that there should have arisen, in the very 
bosom of the Anglican clergy itself, an unforeseen and prodigious movement 
towards tradition, towards authority, towards Roman unity. The faith of the 
great Alfred, of St. Anselm, and of St. Thomas of Canterbury, is reclaiming its 
rights in the minds of its repentant sons. After along and useless struggle, 
inspired by the vain hope of finding a mean term between truth and error— 
between unity and division—the select of the Anglican Church are seceding, 
and sacrificing benefices, riches, friendships, and family—are recruiting the 
legitimate militia of the sanctuary, or edifying the world by the humble fervour 
of their laical virtues. We have never participated in the dangerous dreams 
of those who have predicted with laughable assurance the total and immediate 
conversion of England ; still less do we participate in the passions of those 
who would arouse dormant and bygone antipathies against a nation so essen- 
tial to the destiny of Catholicism in the whole world. But we hail with plea- 
sure the gradual conquests of truth upon that soil, from whence it has been so 
long banished ; those churches, those convents, those schools especially, which, 
under the shadow of the most complete freedom in education, rise up daily by 
the side of the old cathedrals and the old universities founded by Catholicism, 
and from which Catholicism is excluded; those twelve bishopricks, which 
barely suffice for the spiritual wants of a kingdom in which, a century ago, a 
single vicar-apostolic was sufficient for a handful of the faithful, scattered about 
or secreted in by-places. These are the promises of a gradual and a sure 
revival. The return of England to Catholicism no longer depends, as in the 
time of James II., upon the will of a sovereign or an intrigue of court or 
cabinet ; it is placed with liberty itself under the guardianship of that truly 
glorious constitution, founded in the first instance by the Catholics, and then 
= — at their expense in 1688, but now become their shield and their 

ua 

Ah! truly, the fanaticism of heresy will not allow itself to be conquered in 
aday. Vulgar prejudices, the apprehensions of statesmen, the pertidious 
hatred of legislators (almost everywhere enemies of the Churcl), lay in store 
further ambuscades and further struggles whereby to try the patience and the 
courage of English Catholics. They will have more than one insult to put up 
with—more than one fine to pay—more than one campaign to undergo, like 
that of the bill against Ecclesiastical Titles. But it will all be of no avail, no 
more than the bill itself; nor will anything that can be done give rise to any 
serious obstacle. Nothing can alter the tendency of events. Nothing can 
weaken the incomparable strength which the Catholic cause derives from pub- 
licity, from equity, from discussion so inseparable from the political habits and 
liberal institutions of England. Already, in the two chambers, the most 
eminent statesmen, the supporters of the great political principles of Sir 
Robert Peel, have generously maintained, at the price of their popularity for the 
moment, the rights of their Catholic countrymen ; and, since the last elections, 
the Catholic p x sent by Ireland to the House of Commons becomes, in 
the midst of the struggle of parties, mistress of the situation. If these 
Catholic members can only conduct themselves with prudence and loyalty—if 
there arises a chief capable of guiding them—the future of Catholicism in 
England is assured. Oh mystery of the mercy and the power of God! Nota 
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century has elapsed since the first petition which aimed at obtaining the 
emancipation of the Catholics:was kicked over the bar of that very House of 
Commons in which the elected of the Catholics are in the present day the 
arbiters of English policy! 

It is well, at all events, to know what the Ultramontanists predict t© 
us of our future. The claim.for “ Religious Equality” will not come to 
us in the usual guise of an appeal to the just and liberal sentiments of 
Englishmen. It is here made to stand forth in its real and undisguised 
aspect of one step more towards a general conversion, and towards bend- 
ing the British neck beneath the intolerable yoke of popedom. Let the 
Dissenters mark this fact. There is no telling how far nations may retro- 
grade in their struggles towards freedom—moral and intellectual, and 
political and religious—witness France: its emperor and its Ultramon- 
tanists—the sword and the crozier once more ruling all things; but 
freedom dearly bought is not easily scattered to the winds by English- 
men, nor are they as yet so disloyal as to wish to see their beloved queen 
under the dictatorship of a cardinal; or are they so weary of their 
liberty of conscience as to be anxiously awaiting for their own bodies or 
those of their friends and relatives being delivered over to the tender 
mercies of Franciscan or Dominican inquisitors. It is evident that if, 
according to the Ultramontanists, the Inquisition was more than justified 
by the trifling schisms of the early Church,’ and that persecution, torture, 
and extermination were pleasing to the Saviour and his Vicar, that in the 
case of the wide-spread, flagrant, and stubborn heresies of the present, 
something still more terrifying and convincing must be had recourse to 
—something, for example, after the Irish fashion, compounded of the 
steam-engine and the balista, by which whole hosts of recreant heretics 
may be smashed at atime, and heresy itself extirpated wholesale from the 
land. 

It.is not a little agreeable that, in return for these well-wishes of an 
adverse sect, we have it in our power to remark that with liberty of con- 
science we have at least some religious feeling extant in this country. 
In France, on the contrary, with all the blessings of a true faith, the 
protection of the Vicar of Christ, and a certain salvation, there is little 
or.no sentiment of religion remaining. Had such been in existence, re- 
bellion, communism, socialism, and red republicanism, which required so 
strong a hand to put down, could never have reared their gory heads.* 
Better than such a state of things, in politics, a military dictatorship— 
better than such a state of things, Franciscans and Dominicans, and all the 
militia of the Pope, to drill the consciences and subject the bodies and 
intellects of the people. But, during very trying times, there have been 
no evidences of infidelity or disloyalty in this country,+ and during the 








* Monseigneur Rendu, Bishop of Annecy, in his work entitled “ De la Liberté 
et de l’Avenir de la République Francaise,” says: “ Do you know why, as is 
acknowledged by politicians of every description, America is a country with a 
future? It is not because it has a virgin, fertile, boundless soil, but because 
it has not, by disgraceful laws, shut the doors against truth. Neither has it pro- 
scribed error; but when error does not enjoy the privileges of monopoly, it soon 
disappears and gives way to truth. Our corrupt civilisation cannot bear the idea 
of truth, because it has no longer the courage of virtue.” 

+ “In an age of slavery,” said Macaulay, in his “ History of the Revolution of 
1688,” “the English were possessed of liberty; that is why, in our days, they 
have order in an age of anarchy.” ae 
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rebellion that but a short time ago involved the length and breadth of 
the continent of Europe, the Protestant countries, generally, exhibited a 
wonderful lesson of moderation and reserve. What, on the contrary, was 
the state of Paris, Vienna, Pesth, Milan, and, worse than all, the very seat 
of Papal dominion—if that can be called a seat which is supported by 
French, Austrian, and Neapolitan bayonets ? 

If modern, or rather recent, instances are objected to as exceptional, 
we would appeal to the whole history of Roman Catholicism. Even as 
developed by Capefigue himself, it is but one continuous struggle, pro- 
longed by the most powerful of all institutions—a succession of life kings 
or pontiffs, and carried on against every human liberty alike. Empires, 
monarchies, seigneuries, counties, magistracies, and popular confederacies, 
had alike to succumb before this new religious despotism, at least so far 
as they could be brought under its influence. The Greek Church, and 
the Churches of the East, except in the instance of a few converts, have 
never acknowledged the paramount authority of the Bishop of Rome; 

et under the Greek and Syrian patriarchs rebellion is almost unknown. 
hat is Ultramontanism itself? The exaltation, beyond the mountains 
or the dominion of the Pope, of the authority of the Pope and the Roman 
Catholic Church above that of temporal sovereigns. Ultramontanism 
appears to have succeeded in our times to the ambition of popes indi- 
vidually, and to have replaced the claim of supremacy so long insisted 
upon by the popes, by a similar claim on the. part of the Roman Catholic 
Church generally, and of France particularly. It is possible that popedom 
may last till it finds itself shorn of its highest glory by its own children. 
To assume the title of Protector of the Sanctuaries, is to assume the title 
as well as the’ reality of protectorship of popedom. The days of Char- 
lemagne are for a moment revived, soon, probably, to be supplanted by 
those of a King Louis II. or an Emperor Henry IV., unless, as has 
generally been the case in the history of popedom, the power of the 
Pope has diminished as that of the bishop’s has increased. 

M. de Montalembert, the avowed advocate of Ultramontanism, is 
evidently more afraid in the present day of imperial ascendancy than of 
popular rebellion ; he would, in his anxiety to establish papal supremacy, 
even in part, e the middle ages out of the question, and found his 
argument on what he asserts to be a great fact—that Catholicism alone 
has profited by the crises in modern society. Arguing from this that 
liberty is in want of religion and religion of liberty, he does not, like 
most Ultramontanists, reject a constitutional or parliamentary govern- 
ment altogether, although he admits such as at present constituted to 
be the focus of all kinds of vices and crimes. But he admits the occa- 
sional utility of a counterpoise to absolutism, as lately evidenced in 


England. 


Where (he inquires) would be the Catholic cause in England in the 
present day, if, instead of having to do with a parliament where the Catholies 
and the truly liberal Protestants can speak in tones that must be listened to, 
it found itself in presence of the offended majesty of Queen Victoria, jealous 
to excess, as every one knows, of her spiritual prerogative? No doubt we 
should have witnessed acts of violence analogous to those which consecrated 
that prerogative under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, when the parliament was 
a mere court wherein to register the despotic will of royalty. In our times, 
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on the contrary, all the fury of popular prejudices let loose against “ the 
Church,” encouraged by a licentious press, and by the guilty complicity of the 
Whig minister, what has it been able to give birth to? Nothing, except that 
famous bill of Ecclesiastical Titles, the discussion of which was morally an- 
nililated before it was promulgated ; which the eloquent protestation of the 
Grahams and the Aberdeens.had marked with the seal of reprobation, and 
which has remained to the present as a dead letter. 

Granted, then; that even to the Ultramontanists some counterpoise to 
absolutism is wanted, what can be substituted in modern times to par- 
liamentary and constitutional assemblies, so vicious in their nature, so 
criminal in their acts? Capefigue, and others of the same school, would 
revive what they are pleased to designate “the strong guarantees, the 
solid and secular institutions of the middle ages ;” and even M. de Mon- 
talembert avers that all that constitutes the strength and durability of 
the representative system in England, is precisely that which it has 
preserved from the middle ages in its laws and in its manners. Others 
would replace “the odious and despicable system of parliamentary 
guarantees” by an empire, a military dictatorship, or an absolute 
monarchy. This, it can be easily imagined, is totally opposed to Ultra- 
‘montanism, which seeks solely for the supremacy of the Pope. ‘ Such 
a hope,” says M. de Montalembert, “never will be accomplished, and 
never can be. It will not be, because ancient royalty is dead, dead as 
the feudal system which it triumphed over. It must not be, because 
nothing would be more fatal to the reviving ascendancy of the Catholic 
Church than the revival of the ancient monarchical system.” 

Others, again, advocate the “ provincial liberties.” ‘ Where are 
they ?” asks M. de Montalembert. ‘In the grave, and for ever. It may 
be regretted—no one regrets it more bitterly than I do; but we must be 
trebly blind to deny it.” The departmental spirit has, according to the 
same writer, entirely replaced, in France, the provincial. What, then, is 
the system selected by M. de Montalembert to replace the odious parlia- 
mentary system, and to act as a counterpoise to the empire or to absolute 
monarchy? A Roman Catholic representation! That is to say, an 
assembly of cardinals, bishops, abbots, and inferior clergy—un régime 
représentatif au point de vue Catholique—and which would watch over 
public liberties as tenderly as it would over the supremacy of the Pope 
and the rights of the ‘ Church!” 

Thus it is, as it has ever been, Roman Catholicism openly proclaims 
universal dominion. It does not stop at the people; it repudiates all 
parliamentary and constitutional action. Its own advocates differ how 
that is to be replaced, some demanding an ecclesiastical synod, others the 
feudal system and the Inquisition, but all advocating religious despotism 
—the worst of all despotisms—and the humiliation of monarchy. 

The power that every man enjoys in that society of which he constitutes 
a part is what is called liberty. Thus, there is religious liberty, which is 
itself composed of liberty of conscience and liberty of worship; civil 
liberty, which comprises liberty of the person, liberty of residence and 
property ; political liberty, or the intervention of persons in the making 
the laws and disbursing the public funds; educational liberty, whether by 
writing or by books, by word or by example; administrative liberty, in 
the state, the county, the tiunbcipaliey, the parish, and the family; and, 
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lastly, liberty of association, liberty of speech, and liberty of the press. 
How many of these liberties, thus defined, would a papal supremacy and 
a firmly-established despotism of Romanist prelates, monks, and inqui- 
sitors leave to the world? Not one; nor, if it had its own way, the 
shadow of one. Ever since the claim of the Roman Catholic Church to 
supremacy and dominion over emperors and kings, over people and 
people’s consciences, there has been one incessant struggle, renewed 
under various forms, between popes and emperors, cardinals and kings, 
the clergy and the people. That in Roman Catholic countries it is pos- 
sible to propose ot in the present day, to return to the holy times 
of the Inquisition, and to supplant even imperial power (the representa- 
tive power being dead in France) by ecclesiastical dominion, is barely 
comprehensible ; but still less so is that the main argument, for such a 
retrogression is founded upon the assumed proximate conversion of Great 
Britain ! 

England has, no doubt, had its revolutions as well as France; but 
even in the instance of the Great Rebellion, the leaders of the constitu- 
tional party were men of marked piety. But what spectacle did Roman 
Catholic France—the country so especially of the only true faith—exhibit 
to the astounded world under similar circumstances? Let us borrow 
from M. de Montalembert himself: 


The whole of the episcopacy was in exile; the clergy decimated by the 
guillotine and transportation ; the faithful ensnared and harassed, condemned 
to choose between apostacy or death, scarcely allowed to breathe, or to enjoy in 
silence the toleration begat by contempt. 

Not 2 resource material or moral remained; the vast patrimony of the Church, 
aecrued by love and the free gifts of forty generations, reduced to dust; the 
religious orders, after a thousand years of glory and of good deeds, lying torn 
up and annihilated; three thousand monasteries of the two sexes abolished, 
and witl them all the chapters, all the sanctuaries, all the asylums of peni- 
tence, retreat, study, and prayer! 


Where in our own days is the Church less reverenced, its head more 
despised, and its clergy and monks more detested, than in the Papal 
States? Where is there less piety than in Roman Catholic countries? 
Why, the unlettered Muhammedan, the prejudiced Brahmin, and the 
bigoted Buddhist, has more piety in him than is to be found in our 
times in a hundred followers of the infallible Chureh—the one without 
which there is no salvation. 

What is there then to tempt Great Britain to a change? What can 
— be gained by placing the monarchy under the control of a 

oman bishop, the constitution under the protection of Anglo-Romanist 
hierarchs, and individual liberty and freedom of conscience under priestly 
captains and monkish executioners? If the people under the yoke of the 
Roman Church exhibit everywhere an irritability and discomfort that 
leads them on to revolt and to rebellion, do the hierarchs and priests of 
Roman Catholic Ireland manifest that meekness and forbearance which 
would be best calculated to allay such tendencies, and which should, 
according to their own showing, characterise a true Christianity? The 
contrary is the case; the Roman Catholic pontiffs. meet a just. rebellion 
at home with foreign bayonets—abroad, as, for example, in Ireland, they 
goad a generous and impulsive people to revolt and rebellion, solely to 
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inerease their own power. Such a “ Church” is a dangerous Church, 
and always has been so. It is opposed to the moral and intellectual 

of the human race: it is opposed to all freedom of conscience : 
it is opposed to all constitutional and liberal monarchical government : it 
is opposed to all individual happiness and domestic peace. It stirs up 
discord in the palace and the hut: it eats up alike the profusion of the 
rich and the last fragment of the poor: it will neither let man live nor 
die but as it likes. The annals of the Roman Church herself pronounce 
her ample, emphatic, unqualified condemnation; and England will not 
give up her religious freedom, her liberty of conscience, her constitution 
and her monarchy, at the bidding either of a few Irish blusterers, or of a 
handful of medieval Ultramontanists. 








ANNIE LEE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ SEVEN YEARS IN THE WEDDED LIFE OF A ROMAN 
CATHOLIC.” 


J, 
Some half-dozen miles beyond the chief town of one of our midland 


counties, a traveller may observe a solitary farm-house rising in the midst 
of promising-looking lands. As it stands now, so it has stood for the 
last seventy years, and the aspect of the place in all that time has im no- 
wise changed. The house is dreary and comfortless-looking ; a tall, 
slender, red-brick building, straight and thin, and long and narrow, sug- 
gesting few ideas of cosy apartments within. Not a tree or a shrub is 
near it, not even a leaf of ivy; not a rose-bush outside, or a geranium 
in. The kitchen-garden might have caused a little set-off to its barren 
dreariness, but it was hidden from sight behind the house, being a strip 
of land long and narrow, like the house itself. 

But in proportion as the house looked bare and comfortless, were the 
inhabitants of it industrious and thrifty; and that, perhaps, was the secret 
of its forlorn appearance, they having little time to bestow on outward 
embellishment. The tenant of it was an industrious, careful farmer. He 
was born in the house, and had succeeded his father in its occupancy. He 
was by no means of that class called “ gentlemen-farmers ;” a thrifty. 
hard-working, careful man was Benjamin Lee. Only to look at the 
highly-cultivated lands, the well-kept fold-yard—in fact, at the condition 
of all appurtenances to the farm, was sufficient to proclaim that it had a 
never-tiring and experienced master. He had two daughters—we are 
now alluding to little less than twenty years ago—buxom, grown-up 
young women, persevering in toil as he was; and there was another, 
whose delight it would have been to banish all work and its accompani- 
ments out of sight and hearing. 

Farmer Lee had been twice married. His first wife, a clever, active 
woman, was well suited to be the mistress of his farm, and to bring up 
her two daughters in her own industrious steps. But she died ; and the 
farmer married again. His second wife was a lady, and a Roman 
Catholic ; a very great lady in the eyes of the neighbourhood around, 
with her accomplished education, her gentle voice, and her delicate hands. 
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She was from a distant place, and did not know, and perhaps little anti- 
cipated, the home of toil she was about to enter. It was a matter of sur- 

to many that she should marry Farmer Lee, homely-spoken, plain, 
eatd Farmer Lee. But some hazarded an opinion that the lady, being 
already on the shady side of forty, deemed that to be the wife of Farmer 
Lee was better than being no wifo at all. She struggled along for eight 
years, doing her best, poor lady, towards the occupations of her house, 
and that best was but trifling, for her frame was delicate and ailing ; and 
at the end of that period she died, leaving a little girl behind her, a lovely 
plaything. 

The years went on, and with it the work of the farm. From the Ist 
of January to the 31st of December, it could scarcely be said that one 
day, except in the change of its particular domestic duties, was marked 
by any event not common to all. The farmer was up at four, and out 
in the fields; his daughters, Joan and Judith, rose at five, churned the 
butter, made the eheese—on busy days had been known to assist in milk- 
ing the cows, and prepared the breakfast, not only for the parlour but 
for the kitchen, no light matter, considering the number of labourers to 
partake of it. As to their occupations for the remainder of the day, the 
enumeration of them would but tire the reader. Not a moment, as they 
often said, did they get for themselves till bed-time ; it was a continued 
scene of bustle, scuffle, and toil. Every Saturday Judith would mount 
their old bay mare, and ride to the county town to keep market. No 
fair country lass in the market-house was in more request than Miss 
Judith Lee; and with justice, for rarely were plump barn-door fowls so 
well fed as hers, never was butter sweeter, or cheese richer. Miss Judith, 
too, with her pink cap ribbons and smart cloth dress, half-habit, half- 
pelisse, was, in herself, an object of no mean attraction, especially to the 
young farmers around ; for, as they would knowingly repeat to themselves, 
she ‘‘come of a good stock, and was possessed, no doubt, of substance as 
well as thrift.” 

But we must turn to Annie. Never was there seen a more lovely 
child ; and, if truth must be told, never one more wilful. A laughing, 
blue-eyed, romping: little fairy, with delicate features and gold-shining 
hair. She grew up half-petted, half-snubbed by her sisters ; sometimes 
indulged, sometimes punished. When she was of a sufficient age, they 
a her to work like they had been put, but it seemed that they might 

ave spared themselves the trouble, for none would she do. Anything in 
the shape of work assigned to Annie was left untouched, or only half- 
finished, bringing, a3 Miss Joan would scoldingly observe, nothing to pass. 
In vain Farmer Lee remonstrated; in vain Misses Joan and Judith 
slapped, boxed, and coaxed; Annie could not and would not attend to 
household duties, and the house was kept in a perpetual ferment. In the 
midst of this, and when Annie was about fourteen, her mother’s sister, a 
widow lady of the name of Henniker, who lived in the west of England, 
came to pay them a short visit, her chief purpose being to see her own 
niece, Annie. Ere she had been there a day, she was destined to hear 
innumerable complaints of Annie’s idleness, interspersed with tearful de- 
clarations from herself, that she detested the work of a farm-house, and 
everything connected with it. 

“If you dislike honsehold work, child,” said Mrs. Henniker to her, 
« what do you like? You ought not to sit idle. Do you like sewing 2” 
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“T don’t know, ma’am,” grumbled Annie; “ I don’t know much about 
it. Joan and Judith give me the stockings to darn, and I hate that.” 

“Not know much about it !” exclaimed Mrs. Henniker. ‘ Can you 
make a shirt, child?” 

“Goodness, ma’am!—no. Judith was mending one the other day, 
and she gave me the tails to hem: I did one of them.” 

“Perhaps you read and write a good deal, Annie?” proceeded Mrs, 
Henniker, who, being a starched and stately lady, always dressed out in 
rich black silk, was regarded by Annie with more awe than affection: 
* your mamma was fond of both.” 

“T don’t like writing, ma’am, and I never get any pretty books to 
read,” was Annie’s reply. 

* Pretty books!” cried Mrs. Henniker ; “ who was talking about pretty 
books? I was not, my dear. Are you fond of studying history, and 
grammar, and geography ?” 

*‘ That’s school learning, ma’am,” exclaimed Annie, opening her large 
blue eyes widely at the question. ‘“ I hada book one day that told about 
the stars, and of the earth moving round and round the sun, but my 
oe Joan said I was a little fool for reading such a parcel of stories as 
that.” 

*¢ Are you clever at arithmetic ?” asked Mrs. Henniker, with a dash of 
impatience in her tone. 

‘‘At summing, ma‘am ?”’ hesitated Annie. “I know part of the 
multiplication table pretty perfectly : the twos—and the threes—and 
the fives—and the tens—and the elevens.” 

“ The child is an utter dunce!” ejaculated Mrs. Henniker, in dismay. 
“ Fourteen years of age, and to be ignorant of the common branches of 
study, not to speak of more polite accomplishments! What in the world 
is to be done? If her poor mamma could look down and witness this 
neglect !” 

That something should be done Mrs. Henniker was determined, and 
after weighing the matter in her own mind, she called a council with 
the farmer, and it was resolved to place Annie out at a good school. 

She went ; and remained there two years. Upon her return home, she 
was wonderfully improved in person and manners, and, the schoolmistress 
assured her family, had amply made up for her former deficiencies in 
education. Her sisters had long anticipated the time of her return. 
Sundry light jobs, such as feeding the poultry, washing up the breakfast- 
things, making the puddings and pies, skimming the milk, sorting the 
eggs, rubbing the furniture, getting up the fine linen, aiding to make the 
beds on a busy day, filling the bottles at hay-making time, doing all the 
sewing, and writing all the letters, had been confidently set aside in their 
own minds as the pastimes of Annie, all to be turned over to her from 
the moment of her arrival. And great was their exasperation when she 
declared she was more averse to such work than ever, and would not 
touch it. 

And she did not. But would pass her time roaming about the garden, 
or figuring off before the glass, or would be found reading in all sorts 
of holes and corners. She was fond of music: it was known she had an 
ear for it as a child, and during these two years Mrs. Henniker had 
caused her to be taught, the farmer himself having rather objected to it. 
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There was an old square piano in the best parlour, which had belonged 
to the second Mrs. and there she would sit for hours, as Miss Joan 
é it, “ strumming their ears out.” 

‘¢ What dost thee think is to become of thee, child ?” demanded the 
farmer, upon hearing the oft-repeated complaints of his elder daughters; 
“dost think thee’st going to live like a lady ?” 

* The work was all done before I came home,” answered Annie, “ and 
it can be done now. Or if Joan and Judith have too much to do, why 
don’t they keep two maid-servants instead of one? I never did make 
any hand at this sort of work, and I never shall, They say my dear 
mamma did not; perhaps I am like her.” 

The farmer looked at his child, and thought of his late wife. Annie 
was like her; at least, like what she must have been in her youth. 
“ But,”” he reasoned with himself, “if she cannot take to farm-house 
work, she must take to something. It would be a stain upon our family 
amongst the neighbours, to have one of its members brought up to 

ess.” 

‘“‘ But what else is there that Annie can do?” questioned Miss Joan, 
one day upon hearing her father’s suggestion that Annie had better try 
something else.” 

“TI do not know what there is,” replied the farmer; “but I don’t like 
this scolding and crying in the house from morning till night. Annie 
has now been at home some months, and I think you have scarcely 
passed a day without it.”’ 

“But there is nothing else that we can put her to do,” persisted Miss 
Joan, crossly. 

“ Perhaps the dressmaking ?” hesitated Miss Judith. 

“The dressmaking—ay !” cried the farmer; “ that’s a capital thought. 
I never ‘lighted upon that. Shouldst like it, Annie, lass ?” 

Annie had turned round full upon them in dismayed astonishment, her 
eyes sparkling, and her cheeks flushing crimson. 

“ You are not serious ?”” she uttered to them. 

“Tt would be a good thing, I fancy, Annie,” said her father, surprised 
out of his familiar way of speaking, “even if you only made your own 
gowns and your sisters’.” 

*‘ But think of the degradation, sir!” retorted Annie. 

‘The what ?” asked the farmer. 3 

“ The degradation of learning a trade! Oh, father, you surely never 
will think of it !’’ 

*‘ Highty-tighty !” exelaimed Miss Joan, dropping an egg on the 
floor in her anger, “so you have picked up fine notions at school, Miss 
Annie!” 

“ Father,” continued Annie, earnestly, “donot put me to learn the 
dressmaking. Think how mamma would have disliked it: you never 
eould have thought of doing it had she lived.” 

“ Why should I not have done it? How do you know your mamma 
would have disliked it?” reiterated the farmer. 

“ Because mamma was a lady,” answered Annie, with tears in her 
y re ‘every lady here says so, and I.can remember that she was. My 

unt Henniker is a lady too, and I know she would disapprove of. it. 
Real ladies do not think of placing their children with a dressmaker.” 
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“ Your poor mother was a woman of sound sense, Annie,” observed 
Mr. Lee ; “and if you think she nursed a pack of fine, foolish notions 
within her, you are mistaken, Any proposition for your benefit she 
would have fallen in with.”’ 

“ For my benefit, yes,” answered Annie; ‘but this would not be for 
my benefit.” 

“ Annie,” interrupted the farmer, speaking more seriously than usual, 
‘I do not wish to push you on to an occupation you would dislike ; but 
I will have no lazy person in my house. if you are willing to help your 
sisters in their duties, let it be so, and then you can stop at home.” 

“It is of no use promising it,” said Annie, “ for I know if 1 promised 
I never should perform. You might as well put me to plough and ‘to 
reap as to do the things that Joan and Judith do.” 

The subject dropped for the time, and soon afterwards the farmer de- 
parted for London, upon business connected with hisfarm. He remained 
absent about ten days, and on his return brought news for Annie. 

It was night when he arrived, nearly nine, and the family were think- 
ing of retiring to rest. They did not particularly expect him on that 
evening. The fire was getting low in the ae sitting-room, and 
they were gathered round it. Miss Joan was making up her cheese and 
butter accounts for the month, and Judith was putting her fine and abun- 
dant black hair into “curling leads,” paper being found scarcely strong 
enough for its exuberance: for to-morrow would be market morning, and 
Miss Judith had no objection to appear to advantage before the numerous 
farming blades collected on that day in the county town. Annie had 
been told five or six times to go to bed, but she chose to sit on, doing 
nothing, as usual. 

They were surprised when their father entered. Joan and Judith rose 
and bustled about, laying out for him substantial refreshments, and 
directing Annie to do this, and to do the other. But Annie did nothing, 
save stir the fire into a blaze, and chat with her father. He told her then 
that it was all settled, and that she was to go to London at once to learn 
the dressmaking. 

She did not believe it at first ; but when the conviction came upon her 
that it was really true, she shivered as if an ague had taken her, and, 
drawing into the furthest corner of the room, gave way to tears. 

She probably was no believer in presentiments, but that shiver-—was 
it a forewarning of what was to come ? 

She sat sullenly by whilst the farmer gave her sisters the particulars 
of his journey; but when he came to speak of the splendid home which 
awaited her, she gradually dried her tears and listened. Mr. Lee had 
been furnished with an introduction to Madame , a “ court-dress- 
maker,” they styled her, living at the West-end of London. The farmer 
thought this home might suit, for madame was a Catholic, and Annie, 
it should be observed, had been reared in her mother’s faith. But when 
he continued to descant upon the perfect palace—for so the house of 
the Frenchwoman had really appeared to the farmer—that was to be 
Annie’s home ; the wide, gay street in which it was situated, crowded 
constantly with beautiful equipages, beside which the lord of the manor’s 
would look no better than a “ po-chay ;” madame’s own carriage that he 
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saw at the door ; the footman, covered in lace, who had opened the door 
to him, and bowed him in ; the carpets he had been ashamed to walk 
upon; the elegant furniture, all crimson velvet, and gold and china 
vases, and costly mirrors, amidst which he could not find a place plain 
enough to sit on, or to place his hat ; the fascinating manners of madame, 
who had gently pushed him down on one of those costly sofas, as if it had 
been of no more moment than a haycock ; the delicious cake and wine 
handed to him on a silver waiter, such wine that he had rarely tasted, and 
the cake as rich as that they had at neighbour Bumford’s wedding ; and 
the glimpse he had of two handsome girls dressed out in silk attire, who 
madame said were two of her young ladies—all this perfectly aroused 
Annie ; and after asking once and again if this enchanting place was 
really to be her home in London, she began now to tremble lest any 
untoward accident should prevent her departure. 

Joan and Judith for once in their lives sat idle as they listened in 
astonishment to the tale, and almost envying Annie. An indistinct 
vision passed before their eyes—one which had already visited the farmer 
—of Annie’s return to her native place, an accomplished milliner and 
dressmaker, and setting up in business in the county town, drawing all 
na — custom into her hands, and showers of gold pouring into 

er lap. 

“ For how long is Annie to be there?” inquired Judith. 

‘“‘ Three years,” answered the farmer. 

But won’t this cost a power of money?” asked Miss Joan, in a tone 
of disapprobation. 

“A prettyish sum,” rejoined Mr. Lee. “ But if Annie is attentive, I 
guess it will be money well laid out.” 

“ Then all there is to do now,” said Judith, “is to let Mrs. Henniker 
know, and to get Annie ready.” 

“ And to pay over the money,” added Joan, sharply. 

‘To pay over the money,” assented the farmer, “when Annie goes. 
But Annie, child,” he continued, drawing her towards him, “I said I 
would not force you against your inclination, and you shall decide still. 
Will you go or not?” 

“Oh, father,” she returned, her eyes filling with the tears of delight, 
‘if you do not let me go to this beautiful place I shall never be happy 

n. 

Opposition, however, arose from a quarter least expected. No sooner 
was Mrs. Henniker made acquainted with the intended change, than she 
started, post haste, from her own residence for the farmer’s, bitterly pro- 
testing against the measure. Her first argument was that which had 
once been used by Annie—that if her poor sister, Annie’s mother, were 
living, she would never suffer it to take place. 

Mrs. Henniker found she could make but little impression. _ Her step- 
nieces did not so much care, they observed, that Annie should go there, 
but she would do nothing at home, and where was the profit toher, or 
to them, in keeping her in idleness ? 

‘Do you know,” cried Mrs. Henniker, sharply, to the farmer, ‘‘ that 

irls in those fine London establishments are worked into consumptions ? 
ow would you like to see your bright Annie laid in a London grave ?” 
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The farmer thought and hoped his sister-in-law was mistaken. He 
said she could have no conception what a splendid house it was, or of the 
kindness of madame. 

‘How can you answer for what associates Annie will meet with ?” 
pursued Mrs. Henniker. ‘‘ She may be drawn, for all we can tell, into 
some dreadful thing or other that never can be redeemed. Sending her 
there without a protector!” 

‘‘ Madame would be her protector,” answered the farmer, ‘ She 
assured him that her young ladies were taken as much care of as they 
could possibly be at home.” 

“Set phrases!—set phrases!” ejaculated Mrs. Henniker. ‘I know 
how these establishments are conducted. The superior has neither time 
nor inclination to overlook the moral conduct of her pupils. They are 
not without opportunities of going out—they are not kept shut up for 
ever, asin a prison. And you little know the deceitful vice and wicked- 
ness prevailing in London, or the numerous temptations that beset a 
handsome girl placed in the position Annie will be.” 

The farmer drew his hand over his perplexed brow, and looked at 
Annie—at her graceful form and lovely features. There was a confiding, 
innocent look about her, telling of nought but girlish purity. “A blight 
fall upon her!” he exclaimed to himself. ‘ Mrs. Henniker must judge 
harshly of the world. I should trust,” he added, aloud, “that Annie 
will always regulate her conduct by the remembrance of her sainted 
mother: she will need no other safeguard.” 

“ Annie,” interposed Mrs. Henniker, “I came this long, hasty journey, 
determined to make you one proposal, in case I failed to set aside your 
London scheme by other means. Will you come home with me, and be 
unto me as a daughter? You shall enjoy a good and peaceful home—and 
it is probable that what I die possessed of will, in that case, be left to 
you. Yet understand me: I do not promise this. It may be many 
years yet before death shall overtake me; and to give a solemn promise 
of this nature so long beforehand is what I cannot and ought not to do. 
Neither is it much that I shald have to leave: your father knows that the 
greater portion of what I enjoy is only mine by a life interest. But I 
do promise you a happy home—one where you will be indulged and 
cherished, and in which you will have a fairer opportunity of exercising 
the offices of your religion than you have had in this.” 

That Mrs. Henniker’s proposition was considerate and generous could 
not be denied; nevertheless, Annie heard it with dismay. She had paid 
a visit to Mrs. Henniker, of some months’ standing, immediately after 
her mother’s death, when she was between seven and eight years of age, 
and she remembered to this day how dull and dismal she had found the 
house. A formal visit to the Catholic chapel most mornings—for Mrs. 
Henniker was strict in the observances of her religion—then lessons till 
diumer-time, and sewing afterwards, varied by a quiet country walk when 
it was fine, during which, it seemed to Annie’s recollection, they never 
met a soul. For amusement, there was an occasional tea-visit to some 
old dowager, where Annie regularly nodded asleep in a corner, while the 
general company took a hand at whist. ‘The old servant too, she recol- 
lected perfectly, precise and respectable as her mistress; and Mrs. Hen- 
niker had her stil!. Compare this sober home with the glowing description 
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of the one offered her at the Frenchwoman’s, and judge which a gay- 
hearted, thoughtless girl would fix upon. 

Joan and Judith, the keen, thrifty managers, eagerly caught at this 
proposition: Annie would be desirably provided for, and without expense 
to: . But the farmer, truth to say, had been fascinated by the splen- 
dours of the West-end establishment, a secret voice within him whispering, 
that perhaps in time his little Annie might possess just such another. He 
therefore neither o nor seconded Mrs. Henniker’s proposal, but 
said that it should be left entirely to the decision of Annie. 

And the upshot was, that Mrs. Henniker departed for her home more 
keenly hurt and offended than she had ever been in her life, and Annie 
Lee was transported to London. 


Annie Lee. 


II. 

Ir is London, and the month April, but the day is warm and bright— 
more like a sunny day in June. What an exciting scene it is! Men of 
rank and station are riding and driving through the handsome streets, 
and carriages, of various makes and degrees of elegance, throng past. 
But only to look at the beautiful faces they contain, beaming, beaming 
faces; some haughty, some smiling, but all looking as if they had not a 
care in the world. Whatasplendid mixture of colours their attire pre- 
sents—pink, blue, green, violet, primrose, and, the most becoming of-all 
when judiciously mingled, the one relieving the other, black and white. 
Delicately-fringed parasols are thrown up to the sun, and waving feathers 
flutter in the air. Where can they all be going to? Oh, some are bound 
for one spot and some for another ; a few are stopping at this very door. 
What door is it?—it belongs to a substantial, nay, fashionable-looking 
house. A servant dressed in a showy livery throws the door open: sup- 
pose we enter it with these distinguished women, who are alighting from 
their coroneted carriages. 

The man closes the door behind us, shutting out the gay world, and we 
pass On. Wecatch a glimpse of large apartments and tasteful decora- 
tions, and there is a handsome staircase, towards which the ladies, who 
entered with ‘us, advance, and are now ascénding. We would follow, 
but we are impeded in the hall by a dazzling group, who have come down 
it. Let us draw aside whilst they pass, and admire the various hues 
thrown upon their rich attire by that painted window. The first lady is 
of the highest rank in England short of royalty, and that beautiful girl 
by her side was introduced at last week’s Drawing-room. Another is a 
foreign princess, and the rest—but they are already gone; the carriages 
are rolling away now. Who is this elegantly-dressed woman advancing 
to meet the new comers? She seems to belong to the house. Why that 
is madame herself, the same madame who so fascinated Farmer Lee ; and 
those noble ladies, just departed, have been giving her various and va- 
luable orders, which she must execute with all despatch. She returns to 
wait upon her new customers, and others are pouring in. She did an 
enormous business, did madame, for she was just then the fashionable 
dressmaker, par excellence. Other establishments were in the vicinity, 
but their houses have not a hundredth part of the run that distinguished 
hers. There was probably some peculiar merit in the establishment of 
madame: her taste was more distinguished, or her artists were more 
skilful; or it was that her charges were less exorbitant, or even possibly 
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that she herself bore a higher character? Not a bit of it: madame's ex- 
tensive was accorded her because—she was not English. 

But the run of custom has for the moment abated, and madame finds 
an instant to dash down into the hall, and opening the stained glass-door, 
painted in unison with the high window, she steps into the court outside. 
It is paved, save just round the edges, where are planted a few flowers. 
Upon the pavement stands shrubs or plants in large ornamental pots ; 
some look like orange-trees—but never mind them now, we must follow 
madame. ‘Traversing this court, she opens a door at the opposite end, 
and again passing an antechamber, a confined room, filled with human 
beings, is disclosed to view. They are mostly young girls of ages vary- 
ing from fourteen to twenty, and are stooping, bending over needlework 
in that position so hurtful to the chest, and which a medical man would 
tell you induces so many cases of consumption. The girls look pale, 
and their eyes are heavy ; some complain in an under voice of headache ; 
and many a one stops to press her hand upon a back making rapid 
strides towards deformity; whilst one, that fair girl with the bright co- 
lour working at a mourning dress, coughs frightfully. Before madame 
has spoken to the forewoman half her wishes, a bell rings, and she 
hastens away to receive more customers and fresh orders. 

One amongst these girls is our old friend Annie Lee, but how changed ! 
The blooming, high-spirited girl, who a few months before left her 
father's house, expecting she was about to enter a second paradise, had 
found—what? The splendid residence described by the farmer was her 
home, it is true, and she saw it in all its grandeur when she first entered the 
house, but that was all she did see of it. There was a back door openin 
into another and more obscure street, which was for the ingress a 
egress of the pupils, and there were small, dull, back rooms appropriated 
to their use. The gay streets and the handsome apartments, the liveried 
servants and costly furniture, might as well have been a hundred miles 
off for all the gratification that Annie could derive from them. She, who 
at home had found the slightest task irksome, was now compelled to 
her days, and almost nights, in incessant labour. Some nights they did 
not go to bed at all, and on those when they did go it was but to snatch 
three or four hours of unrefreshing sleep. 

When Annie entered madame’s house, some months before the com- 
mencement of the season, it was what they called the ‘‘slack” timé, but 
their hours of work then were from seven in the morning till ten at night. 
Her fatigue was, or it seemed to be, unbearable ; and her disappointment 
and mortification chafed her spirit with a bitterness that few can tell of. 
She had come up to London indulging in all the attractive visions that 
can delight a young girl ; and when they came to be realised she found 
herself to be little better than a prisoner in a small, gloomy house—to all 
intents and purposes a working slave. She wrote home, describing her 
trials, and imploring to be removed forthwith, unless they wanted to see 
her die of work and grief. This letter produced an answer from the 
farmer—a somewhat angry answer; for he put all her complaints down 
to the score of her old laziness. Other communications produced no 
better result. Miss Joan herself once condescended to write, inquiring 
whether Annie had gone clean out of her mind, that she should ask to 
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be removed, and so forfeit the large sum which had been paid with her. 
As a last resource, Annie wrote to Mrs. Henniker ; but that Jady had been 
too deeply offended to return anything but a cool reply, declining all 
interference. So poor, dissatisfied, overworked Annie had no choice but 
to remain ; and now the London season was reaching its height, and she 
was worked ten times harder than before 

‘“‘ Vhat for are you doing dat?’ cried the French assistant, glancing to- 
wards a young girl of fifteen whose head had dropped upon the table, 
and who, not having been long in the establishment, was’ scarcely inured 
to the fatigue —‘‘ vhat for are you doing dat, Miss Villiams, I say ?” 

‘I think I was dropping asleep, mam’selle,” said the girl, rousing her- 
self and resuming her employment. 

“You out-doors,” continued the Frenchwoman, “ are good for nofing ; 
you go home at ten of de clock at night, and you come at I know 
not what late hour of de morning, and yet you preten’ dat you have 
fat-igue.” 

‘The room is so hot and close,” exclaimed Annie Lee ; “ that of itself 
would make us feel sleepy, even if we had our night’s proper rest.” 

“‘ There is no time for talking, Miss Lee,” said the forewoman. “There 
are numbers of new dresses ordered, madame says, not to speak of the 
alterations; and most of them to be home to-morrow night.” : 

“ And dere vill, more dan likely, be numbers to dat, besides mantilles 
and de like,” added the Frenchwoman. “I declare if the season did 
last much longer dan it does, it vould kill me; and if it vere not for de 
sala " 

ts Lach to Miss Williams’s work, mademoiselle,” interrupted the fore- 
woman, in an awful tone of voice. 

On sped the hours of the afternoon. The girls had dined at one 
o'clock, and at five they snatched a moment for tea, and to wash their 
heated hands, resuming immediately their work until nine, when they 
supped. Then came heavy countenances, and eyes kept open with difh- 
cult , telling how greatly they were in need of rest; but until three 
o’clock in the morning there was no rest for them. Strong coffee was 
brought in more than once, and plentifully drank of. It was madame’s 
favourite antidote to drowsiness. 

At half-past six in the morning they had re-assembled, to the tune of 
harsh ‘words and much scolding, for six was the hour stipulated, and they 
ought to have been ready for it—jaded, careworn girls, about to drag on 
another of their miserable days. Now and then a gleam of admiration 
would escape them at the costly and beautiful fabrics they were making 
into form; but the pervading spirit was silent, hopeless dejection. Con- 
fused brains were theirs, aching heads, backs, and chests, from the inces- 
sant stooping, terribly painful, trembling fingers, a hopeless consciousness 
that the same toil, unless released from it by death, or by some most 
unforeseen event, would be their portion, more or less, for years; and, 
worse than all, an innate conviction in the minds of some few, that they 
were capable of better things, had not Fate, with her iron decrees, tied 
them down to this. 

The bright morning passed away, and the dinner came—for that break, 
short and hurried as it was, they were always thankful—and then the 
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afternoon, warmer but less fresh, brought additional fatigue. They could 
hear the distant noise of carriages rolling along in the gay streets, and 
they thought of the enviable beings who occupied them, for whom they 
were toiling, and who were now on their way to purchase more labour 
for them. 

So the day sped on to a close. Lights were placed upon the tables 
before they were absolutely required, that the poor workwomen might 
not lose one precious moment of toil. For a little time the streets were 
comparatively still—the world was at dinner; and then again the equi- 
pages might be heard, bearing their titled freights to the Opera, or to 
other places of amusement. ‘The supper was late this night—the work- 
room was so busy that there seemed to be no time to partake of it. 
Madame herself was there, directing and working as hard as the rest. 
By ten o'clock, however, the meal was over, and then slowly went on 
and struck the several hours of the night—eleven—twelve—one—two— 
three—four—and five. The only divertisement to their painful length 
being the handing about of coffee, and, at two in the morning, bread and 
butter. One of the girls fainted—the one with the cough and the 
bright colour, and, do what they would, she could not be sufficiently 
aroused to work again. How the others envied her! So two of them 
half-carried, half-led her up-stairs to bed, the superintendents grumbling 
at the interruption this occasioned in the workroom, for there was a deal 
to do still. And so they worked on, and the glorious sun was rising on 
that peaceful Sabbath morn ere those prematurely-injured girls could be 
permitted to seek their pillows for repose. 

This is no exaggeration. Things may be partially ameliorated now— 
it is said they are; but this is a faithful picture of the system pursued at 
the much-vaunted establishment of Madame some fifteen or sixteen 
years ago. 

They were suffered to lie late on that Sunday morning—as long as 
they liked, in reason; and most of them only got dressed in time for 
dinner. They had a very nice dinner—they always had on Sundays— 
with a glass of wine and fruit afterwards. Annie Lee, however, did. not 
partake of it; she had been invited to spend the day at the home of one 
of the “out-doors,” as the French assistant called them. And as she 
walked with this young girl in the park after dinner, and saw the 
splendour exhibited in the dress and equipages; the many marks of 
wealth, of a life of luxurious ease, which the scene betrayed, she con- 
trasted it with the wearing toil to which she was doomed, and looking 
upon the shining water close by, felt tempted to wish she could lie there 
—for that had rest. 

Annie sat silently, the tears rising to her eyes, for her spirits had been 
sadly subdued of late, and she looked listlessly enough at the passers-by. 
Amongst others, an elegant-looking man, young and handsome, walked 
rapidly by them ; he had a riding-whip in his hand, and seemed but just 
to have left his horse. He nodded slightly to her companion, and 
glanced at Annie with a wondering look of admiration, surprised that so 
lovely a girl should be there on foot, and unprotected. It was one of 
those glances that tell of admiration, seldom unacceptable to a woman, 
and Annie raised her head, and slightly shook back her silken ringlets 
as she inquired of her companion who he was. 
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“ Tt is Captain Stanley,” was the reply ; “the gentleman who occupies 
our drawing-room floor. He is a very good lodger.” 

“Do you see him often?” rejoined Annie. 

“T scarcely ever see him,” was the reply. “He has not left his room 
when I leave home in a morning, and is always out when I return at 

af He ae at his club. I ms er he knew me.”’ 

re ing more was said the same gentleman again passed, still 
lookmg ot antes and later in the afternoon, when they 7 anon to 
have strolled to a more unfrequented part of the park, he came up and 
accosted them. 

Never had Annie met with any one who so excited her imagination. 
His handsome person, his elegant style of dress, and his polished man- 
ners, would have been sufficient charm to her eye, and it needed not the 
genuine admiration he evinced for her to enhance it. Her companion 
seemed all-conscious of the honour done them by his notice, and openly 
expressed her wonder at it. She declared to Annie that he was very 
grand and great—related to one half the nobility, and intimate with the 
other half. Prince George of Cambridge, whom they had that day seen, 
and who was at that time growing into manhood, evidently held quite 
an insignificant position in her estimation compared with this Captain 
Stanley. 

ll have watched for Annie’s going home at night, for he joined 
her then, and again conversed with her. Never—never had Annie been 
brought into contact with one so fascinating; the very tones of his voice 
wore a charm such as she had never heard; and when she gained the 
back-door of madame’s establishment, and timidly glanced after his 
reeeding form, she thought he must be of a superior order to the general 
beings who walk the earth. 

But she had to resume her week of toil—more tolerable now, per- 
haps, than it had hitherto been, for it was interspersed with dreams of 
Captain Stanley. She longed to see him again, aud trembled lest she 
never , 

“Do invite me to your house again on Sunday,” she exclaimed to 
this young girl. ‘* To go out from this wretched place into that sunny 
park pros to me like entering a different world.” 

“ Certainly you can come on Sunday, and every Sunday if you like,” 
was the answer. “ I shall be delighted, and my mother says she is glad I 
have found so desirable and pleasant a young lady for my companion 
here. I am sure she will be pleased to have you, for since my sister 
married we have found it dull on Sundays.” 

And Annie went Sunday after Sunday, and each time she saw Cap- 
tain Stanley. He had changed his lodgings for others, but that was 
nothing—in fact, more favourable for their meetings ;' and part of every 
Se spent walking about with him. Whether he was a syste- 
matic yer or not, is of little consequence ; the result was the same ; 
and that he had grown passionately attached to her was the very con- 

to offering an excuse for his conduct. Annie was along time before 
she fell, but she fell at last. How could she, an inexperienced, country 
maiden, have hoped to escape the toils of a man like him? She had 
a heard of such things—she searcely knew there were such in the 
wor 
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And oh, the glowing pictures he painted of the life she would lead 
with him! For ‘he was endeavouring to entice her to leave madame’s 
house ; and what was the use, he argued, of severing herself from him 
now. Her days should be passed in one round of luxurious enjoyment; 
her attire of that richness hitherto only seen when making it up for 
others ; the jewels it should be his-privilege to lavish on her; the nights 
at. the Opera, hitherto a sealed place to her; the drives in the park in 
his own carriage, and how he would love and cherish her! 

At length she yielded to his prayer, and left the dressmaker’s house to 
take shelter in his ; for what he said was true, that she could not be more 
degraded than she already was. Far be it from me to extenuate guilt, 
but let those who blame Annie Lee without extenuation, reflect upon her 
life of painful slavery, and compare it with the prospect of ease held out 
to her—there lay the all-powerful temptation to yield to a life of sin. 
Few, none of the hundreds of toilworn dressmakers who exist, will read 
this, for how should they have the opportunity ; but let me suggest to 
those young and favoured women, sheltered in their luxurious homes, who 
will read it, that, however they may turn from Annie Lee with a shudder, 
had circumstances placed them in her position, overworked as she was, 
their days one continued scene of never-ceasing toil, their natural rest 
forbidden them, their spirit chafed, rebellious, repining, even they might 
have found their moral rectitude to be as weak as hers was had tempta- 
tion assailed it. 

A short whirl of delirious happiness, mixed with a still, small voice, 
was passed bY Annie. She loved Captain Stanley with all the strange 
passion of a first attachment. The change in her life had been like pass- 
ing from earth to heaven. When she retired to rest at night there was 
no heart-sickening certainty of being compelled to rise after an hour or 
two’s unnatural and death-like sleep to resume her toil. When she 
awoke in the morning she would start with fear and trembling, dreading 
to hear the harsh voice of the forewoman ; but a moment’s reassuring 
recollection, and she could turn upon her pillow to sleep again, and dream 
of peace and rest for the weary. 

But this was not to last—believe me, such purchased happiness never 
does. In this case the break was given to it by Captaim Stanley’s being 
ordered on foreign service. There seemed to be no time given him for 
preparation, or Annie thought there was not, before he was gone. 

What was to become of Annie now? Oh! how she wished, now that 
such regrets were useless, that she had never listened to the tempter. A 
terrible remorse took possession of her. She lay for days in bed, her 
burning temples buried amongst the pillows, and her drooping eyes shun- 
ning the clear light of day. Why, what a wretched, guilty thing she was ! 
What blind infatuation could have possessed her? Oh, she saw things 
now in their true colours. The veil which sophistry and Ais specious 
arguments had cast over her conduct was lifted, and she knew how wild 
and inexcusable had been her sin. What would she give, now, to be 
restored to what she had been—to be toiling night and day, as she then 
was, but with a mind at rest! How was this disastrous news to be broken 
to her father ; to her cold, stern, but most correct sisters? They imagined 
she was still in the house of madame, for Captain Stanley had so managed 
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matters that, to prevent any startling communications, the unsuspicious 
Frenchwoman had been led to believe Annie was withdrawn by her 
relations, “ Am would call occasionally to receive such letters 
as might arrive for Miss Lee from any stray acquaintances,” he- had 
caused to be communicated to madame. Break this news to them! No, 
no! the burning blush of remorseful shame dyed her brow at the bare 
thought of it, and she felt that she would far rather perish in the street 
than go home. with her tale of sin. And so she lived on alone. In 
reality, not much more than three months, but it seemed to Annie like 
so many years. How she got through the days she never could tell, the 
dreadful days ; one after another, one after another. In looking back 
upon this period in after years, it seemed to her like a lengthened-out 
horrible dream, only to glance at which turned her sick even then. 
She never went out during the whole time ; she shunned as much as 
possible the face of the servant who attended upon her; and when her 
money was quite exhausted, and she had none wherewithal to purchase 
food, or to pay for the rooms she occupied, she felt it almost a relief, for 
surely it would be no crime now to lay herself down and die. But the 
landlady thought differently. She divined how matters were at present, 
and she gave a ype 2 good guess as to the past. She was a kind-hearted 
woman, resolved, plain spoken, and, in her manner, authoritative; and 
she came in one day to demand the address of her friends, and: so cross- 

uestioned Annie, and startled and unnerved her, that the latter, 
hke a little child who feels its own self-will glide away and vanish in 
the presence of its masters, handed over to her the address of Mrs. 
Henniker. 

The landlady’s summons was urgent, and Mrs. Henniker hastened up 
to London. To describe her dismay when she saw Annie, and learnt the 
facts given here, would be beyond the pen of the most powerful writer. 
She was a proud woman, had ioe lived in great respectability, and she 
felt the disgrace keenly. But what availed her regrets and reproaches ? 
Nothing. Regrets were lamentably useless, and reproaches fell upon the 
passive girl who listened to them without apparent effect. Once only she 
answered, answered meekly—that her aunt could not think worse of her 
than she thought of herself, and her only hope now was to-die: it was 
all the expiation remaining to her. 

But however openly Mrs. Henniker blamed Annie, it could not equal 
the inward blame she bestowed upon herself. Had she not taken pains, 
but little more than fifteen months before, to convince her brother-in-law 
that London, or at least some of its ways, was only another name for vice, 
and angrily remonstrated with him for sending Annie thither, inefficiently 
protected, almost prophesying that the result would be what it had now 

roved? Yet, because the unfortunate girl, but a child at best, had em- 
lieeel the deceitfully alluring prospect opened to her, and shunned the 
less specious one offered by Mrs. Henniker, she had shrouded herself in 
her indignant pride and anger, and when the repentant letters of her 
niece came to her, setting forth her bitter disappointment and the weary 
life she had rushed upon, and imploring to be removed from it,- she—she 
—the well-conducted, and self-deemed religious Mrs. Henniker, had 
turned a deaf ear to the prayers, and had presumed to say, “ For that 
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girl’s ingratitude she shall be punished, and receive no help from me.” 
Alas ! alas! the punishment was worse than she had bargained for. 
What would her departed sister say, she asked herself, could she look 
down and behold Annie now? But she would make atonement—so far 
as it was possible, she would now make atonement. 

The first step towards doing so was to conceal the disgrace not only 
from their relations but from the world. She inwardly resolved that 
Annie should never see her child. When all was over she would convey 
her to her own residence—there would be no resistance on Annie’s part 
now—and tell the farmer and his elder daughters that she had removed 
Annie from London,. finding she still continued dissatisfied with her 
employment, and had had a Seaideis illness. 

The time of trial soon came: it had wanted but a few days to it when 
Mrs. Henniker arrived in London. And if Annie could have foreseen 
before her fall the sufferings she now went through, that fall might 
never have taken place. 

Two days afterwards, Annie, who had been too alarmingly ill to speak 
or think before, inquired timidly after the baby. 

“ The child is dead,” replied Mrs. Henniker. 

“ Dead !” gasped Annie. ‘‘ Well, well, perhaps it is best,” she sighed. 
*‘ But may I not see it, aunt—only for a moment ?” 

“Compose yourself to sleep, Annie,” said Mrs. Henniker. ‘ The child 
is dead and buried.” 

‘Tt was not born dead,” observed Annie, faintly. 

“No,” answered Mrs. Henniker, “ it lived to be baptised. Go to 
sleep, if that be possible, and say not another word, or your own life may 
not be spared.” 

‘“‘ And happier for me if it be not,” she murmured to herself. ‘“ Was 
it a boy or a girl ?” she asked aloud; “it is my last question.” 

«‘ Annie,” answered the lady, “it was a boy. But,” she continued, 
sorrowfully and sternly, “‘ these questions are of no moment now; it 
would have been different had the unfortunate child lived. Let the 
subject drop between us for ever, and resolutely dismiss it from your 
own mind. And let us pray that in time we may be brought to look 
upon it as a dream—a thing that has never BEEN.” 
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MORTEN LANGE. 
A Curistmas Story. 


FROM THE DANISH OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


By Mrs. Bususy. 


Eacu midnight from the farthest Thule, to isles the South Sea laves, 
To exercise themselves awhile the dead forsake their graves ; 

But when it is the Christmas time they stay much longer out, 

And may in the churchyard be seen, shen, wandering about ; 

And as they dance their merry rounds, the rattling of their bones 
Produces, ’midst the wintry blasts, somewhat unearthly tones. 

Poor things! For them there’s neither wine, nor punch, nor supper there, 
The icicles are all they have, and a mouthful of fresh air. 

When shines the moon strange forms are seen, tall spectral giants some : 
Such sights as these might even strike a chattering Frenchman dumb. 
Scoff not at my poor hero, then, though once in a sad fright— 

He is a most dicsoeis young man, and Morten Langé hight. 


One Christmas night the fates ordained a journey he must make, 
So, for despatch, ’twas his resolve a horse and sledge to take. 
Dark was the hour, and in the skies the ranks of stars looked pale, 
While from a tower near hooted owls, as in a German tale. 

And Morten Langé, by-the-by, was not unlearned, for 

About Molboerne’s exploits*—also the Trojan war, 

*‘ Octavianus,”” Nisses, Trolls, Hobgoblins well he knew, 

And all about “the spectre white,” whose story is so true. 


Too soon the sleigh stood at the dvor, with many a jingling bell ; 

But ah! these sounds to his sad ears seemed like his funeral knell. 

Yet, though the snow-flakes fell around, of them he took no heed, 

But like a British runaway pair, he started at full speed. 

He passed a regiment of ~ 4 trees, whitened from top to toe, 

And soon he gained an open plain, where nought he saw but snow. 

Like Matthison’s “ Gedichte, twas very, very cold, 

But still our hero tried to think that he was warm and bold. 

He did not care to gaze about, and so half-closed his eyes ; 

Yet, spite of this precaution—lo! a curious sight he spies : 

A muster of the Blfin-folk enjoying a gay spree, 

The men were just five inches high, the women only three ; 

And though twas at the chill Yule-time, when cold reigns over all, 

In clothes of flimsy cobwebs made they capered at their ball ; 

The ancient dames, however, wore some more substantial gear, 

For of pete sings their shawls were formed—but, softly—what comes 
ere { 


Twelve harnessed mice, with trappings grand, fit for a monarch’s own, 
They draw a car of fairy work, where a lady sits alone. 





* For these, and “Octavianus,” see Ludwig Tieck’s works. They have been 
translated into Danish by Adam Oehlenschleger. 
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It stops, and Morten Langé sees the lady getting out— 

“‘Heav’'n help me now! "Sb help ag !” he sighed, for he dared 
not shout. 

“T’m no poltroon, and yet I feel the blood within my veins 

Is freezing fast.” In mortal fear, his cold hand dropped the reins ; 

Then stooping to recover them out of the sleigh he fell, 

And with it scampered off the horse, whither he could not tell. 

He felt that his last hour was come, all helpless as he lay— 

And with such thoughts upon his mind he fainted quite away. 


At length, when consciousness returned, and when his swoon was o’er, 

He heard a fearful buzzing sound, that frightened him still more. 

What had he done to be exposed that night to such alarms ? 

A troop of demons round him thronged—one imp secured. his arms, 

Another seized his lanky legs, another caught his head— 

And powerless to resist them then, away with him they sped. 

They carried him to some strange place, flames shone upon the walls, 

Into another fainting-fit, half dead with fright, he falls. 

But when the pains of death seemed past, and trembling ‘he looked 
round, 

He saw that in the other life a sad fate he had found. 

The vaulted roof was black with smoke, and awful was the heat; 

The devils stood with naked arms—he dared not scan their feet. 

One held a hammer in his hand, and threatening, waved it nigh, 

And in a burning furnace there, red flames were flashing high. 

Soon guessed our hero where he was, and set himself to kneel, 

And lustily for merey prayed—but they laughed at his appeal. 


Then to his side an angel came, beniguant was her smile, 

And holding out her small white hand, she said to him the while: 

“Well, Heaven be praised, you're better now! But why are you 
afraid ?”” 

Shaking with fear in every limb, in a faint voice he said : 

“Oh, angel ! ’tis not death I dread, but help me out of hell !” 

The angel laughed: “You're in good hands—you ought to know us 
well. 

This is the smithy—from your sledge thrown out upon the ground, 

Lying alone amidst the snow half-frozen you were found; - 

And I'm no angel, bless your heart! I’m Annie, don’t you see ?” 

Rubbing his eyes, and staring round, up Morten jumped in glee ; 

And that he soon forgot his fright ’tis needless to declare— 

The roasted goose, the foaming ale, and other Christmas fare, 

As might be guessed put all to rights—and Annie by his side 

At supper sat, that Christmas night, as Morten Langé’s bride! 


NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


The ghost-story alluded to—*‘ Den hvide Qvinde” (The White Woman) 
—is to be found in Thiele’s collection of Danish “Folkesagn.” This 
spectre is said to haunt some old ruins near Flensborg. Two soldiers, 
long, long ago, were keeping their night-watch on the ramparts of the 
castle ; one of them left his post for a short time, and when he was gone 
the other sentry was approached by a tall female figure in white, who 
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accosted him thus: “I am an unblessed spirit, who have wandered here 
for many hundred years, and have never found rest in the grave.” She 
then informed him that under the walls was buried an immense treasure, 
which could only be found by three men in the world, and that he was 
one of the three. The soldier, fancying his fortune made, promised to 
obey her in all things, and received her command to be on the spot the 
following midnight. In the mean time the other sentinel had returned to 
his post, and had overheard what the spectre had related to his comrade. 
He said not a word, however, but the next night he went to the appointed 
place, and concealed himself in some recess close by. When the soldier 
who was to dig for the treasure arrived, with his spade and other imple- 
ments, the white spectre appeared to him, but knowing that he was 
watched, she put off the digging till another night. The man who had 
intended to act as a spy was taken suddenly ill as soon as he got home ; 
and feeling that he was about to die, he sent for his comrade, confessed 
that he had watched him, implored him to avoid witchcraft and super- 
natural beings, and recommended him to consult the priest, who was a 
wise and good man. 

The soldier took his advice, and laid the matter before the priest, who 
directed him to do the spectre’s bidding, only taking care that she should 
be the first to touch the treasure. The man accordingly met the ghost 
at the appointed time and place, and she showed him the spot where the 
treasure was deposited; but before taking it up, she told him that one 
half would be for him, and the other half must be divided between the 
Church and the poor. But the demon of avarice had entered into his 
heart, and. he exclaimed : ‘* What! shall I not have the whole of it?” 
Scarcely had these words passed his lips, than the spirit uttered a fear- 
fully thrilling cry, and disappeared in a blue flame over the castle moat. 
The soldier was taken ill, and died three days afterwards. The story 
became noised about, and a poor student determined to try his luck. 
He repaired to the old castle at midnight, saw the wandering “ White 
Woman,” told her his errand, and offered his services. But she informed 
him that he was not one of the chosen three, and could not assist her, 
and that the walls would thenceforth stand so firmly, that hand of man 
should never overthrow them. However, she promised at some future 
time to reward him for his good intentions, 

One day, long after, when he happened to be loitering near the old 
castle, and thinking with compassion of the fate of the restless spirit 
who haunted it, he stumbled over something; and, on stooping to see 
what it was, he discovered a large heap of gold, of which he forthwith 
took possession. As foretold by the spectre, the walls of the castle are 
still standing, and the story goes, that whenever any portion cf them has 
been overthrown, it has always been raised again by invisible agents 
during the night. Matter-of-fact people assert that the locality of this 
ghost tradition is a Aill, not a castle. 
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DOUBLE VUE. 
BY FREDERICK MARSHALL. 


Aut London has been to the top of the Haymarket to see Robin’s 
conjurings, and his wife’s “second sight ;” and the ingenuity of papas 
and mammas has been most painfully strained in their efforts to explain 
3 their puzzled offspring the astounding doings of the necromancer and 

spouse. : 

It would much edify the curious public to learn the crafty processes by 
which half-crowns are made to jump into an empty box, or live pigeons 
out of a thin portfolio ; but the secret of such Sslliies is the stock-in- 
trade of Bosco, Houdin, Robin, and their fellow wizards; and though it 
would amuse the readers of the New Monthly to learn the simple 
means by which such apparent impossibilities are effected, they must re- 
member that their wonder is the consequence of their ignorance, and that 
- the conjurors would starve if the rest of the world were as wise as 

ey. 

he secrets of “ magie blanche, magie noire, et autre,” shall therefore, 
for the present, retain their mystery ; and the British nation, unenlight- 
ened, shall go on staring and gaping at delusions which most children 
could produce if only they once knew how. 

There is, however, one branch of the science of recent professors of 
the black art which may, without injustice to their interests or rights, be 
examined and explained; for some of the less worthy among them have 
claimed for it the attention and respect which is due only to great disco- 
veries. 

‘Double Vue,” or “second sight,” was first put forward in Paris some 
six or seven years ago, and was announced as a new evidence of the pro- 
digious effects of mesmerism and magnetic influence. Performances of it 
were given, before astonished audiences, in the principal towns of France; 
and it was introduced into England (though only as an acknowledged 
trick) by Robert Houdin and his son. It has since become familiar to 
everybody from the admirable representations of M. and Madame Robin. 

As ‘‘ double vue” is simply a perfectly contrived mechanism of words, 
and has no more to do with ‘electric sympathy” than with the botany of 
the fixed stars, and as it is still largely employed to impose upon the 
credulity of those weak people who believe whatever they see or hear, 
it will be useful, as well as amusing, to set forth its principles and 
process, 

It is, perhaps, prudent to observe that there may, very possibly, be a 
great deal of reality and valuable truth in what is generally known as 
‘‘ Mesmerism ;” it is by no means intended to assert the contrary; but it 
is, at the same time, certain that most of the results of the ss adlied mag- 
netism, somnambulism, and “lucidity,” which have lately been exhibited 
in England, have been obtained by means almost exactly analogous to 
those about to be described : and though of course it is not pretended 
that the key now published is the identical one employed by all profes- 
sors of supernatural knowledge (it being obviously capable of great va- 
riation), yet the principle is the same throughout, and they who have 
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once acquired a knowledge of it can easily detect the form in which it is 


a “pr 

j n “experiments” of second sight the “subject” is generally blindfolded, 
and placed at a distance from the operator, sometimes even in an adjoin- 
ing room, but always within easy earshot; the operator receives from the 
audience the questions to which they desire answers, or the objects which 
they wish to be described; and he asks the subject, in apparently the 
most natural and meaningless words, pres per 

Those natural and meaningless words convey, with infallible exactness, 
the answer which it is necessary to give. 

The first letters of the consecutive words in the operator's question 
stand for the required letters or figures ; and the whole science of “double 
vue” consists in ing more than a.clever pre-arranged use of initial 
letters, which signify either numbers or other letters than themselves, 
according to the nature of the question. 

Let us , for instance, that the number 12 is asked for. ‘The 
operator adivas the subject “‘Dites le nombre,”* or, to utterly destroy 
suspicion, he may even say to the questioner, “ Demandez-le vous-méme.” 
In either case the subject would unhesitatingly and instantly answer 
“ Twelve.” 

The following table will show how simply this as effected : 


1 is conveyed by the letter D. 

Pad va cieneesccadsdnabbectibiiat L. 

3 PRO R Ce HeeeSeeesreseetesesneeeeoee ee . c. 

© ELEN La Eee a P. 
EE A Q, or “Quel est.” 
ER EE ae A, or “ A present.” 
i aaataduenessos+enceeteansed F. 
iar uh teacscanseanevtooas V. 

dik cobbauscbetesveasecie N. 

Dept diiis ccovesaddsabeddbeedeses M. 


In the example given above the first letters of the consecutive words, 
“Dites le nombre,” and “ Demandez-le vous-méme,” are D L, which, as 
the'table shows, stand for 1 and’2, or 12. 

It -will, however, be at once observed that the question must be so 
arranged as not only to announce the figures themselves to the subject, 
but also to tell him how many cf them there are; as, otherwise, he might 
suppose that every consecutive initial letter in a long question stood for 
a required figure. ‘This difficulty is got over by a very neat expedient. 

hen a single figure is asked for, the operator employs in his 
question the word “chiffre.” If, for instance, a 9 be wanted, he would 
say, “‘ Nommez le chiffre ;” and the subject perceiving, from the use of 
“ chiffre,” that one figure was all he had to give, would at once name 
9, which is the figure represented by N. If this guide were not before 
him he would give the equivalents of all the initial letters in the sen- 
tence, N, L, and C,and-would say, 923. 
sims table of questions shows how all thesingle figures may 
‘1. Dites le chiffre. 





” The key is given in French, as nearly all performances of second sight are 
carried on in that language; but it may of course be easily arranged in English: 
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2. Le chiffre posé. 

3. Conmaissez-vous le chiffre ? 

4. Pouvez-vous dire le chiffre? 

5. Quel chiffre a-t-on posé ? 

6. Annoncez le chiffre posé. 

7. Faites connaitre le chiffre. 

8. Voulez-vous dire le chiffre ? 

9. Nommez le chiffre. 

0. Monsieur vient de poser un chiffre. 

In like manner, if two figures are required, the operator uses, instead 
of **chiffre,” the expression “nombre ;” and the subject being thereby 
warned that he has a double number to declare, announces the value of 
the initial letters of the first two words. 

The following examples will make this clear : 

22 Lisez le nombre posé. 

2 2 


99 Nomme nous le nombre. 

34 Cites aeeiligniead le nombre. 

62 p ae ae le nombre. 

00 itil mon ami, dites le nombre. 


0 0 
To indicate to the subject that three figures are required, the operator 
commences his question with the seemingly valueless word'“ Bien” (the 
initial of which represents no figure). 
Thus : 
139 Bien—Dites ce nombre. 
1 3 9 
732 Bien—Faites connaitre le nombre. 
7 3 2 
009 Bien—Maintenant, monsieur, nommez le nombre. 
0 0 9 
When four figures are wanted, the question opens with “ Trés bien :”’ 
5906 Trés bien—Quel nombre monsieur a-t-il posé ? 
5 9 0 6 
7280 Trés bien—Faites-lui vous-méme la demande. 
7 2 8 0 
1725 Trés bien—Demandez, faites la question. 
1 7 2 5 
For five figures the operator begins with ‘“ Eh bien.” 
52950 Eh bien—Quel-est le nombre que monsieur vient d’écrire ? 
5 2 9 5 0 
‘‘ Bien, trés bien,” announces six figures : 
629506 Bien, trés bien—Annoncez le nombre que monsieur a posé. 
6 2 9 S:-2§ 6 
For seven figures the operator begins by using the word “ Faites” in 
some apparently innocent question, such as, “‘ Faites savoir le nombre de 
chiffres posés ;” and when the answer, 7, is given, he would add, sup- 
posing such a number as 1912953 to be required, ‘ Dites-nous donc le 
1 9 1 2 
nombre que cela produit.” 
9 5 8 
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Such high numbers are scarcely ever asked, but eight, nine, and ten 
figures are expressed by the previous use, in the same manner as for 
seven, of the words, “ Weree: or * Voyons,” “ Nommez,” and “ Dites 


moi.” 8 8 9 l 
0 


Whenever the number consists of a repetition of the same figure, the 
guiding expression at the beginning of the sentence is followed only by 
one word announcing what the figure is; thus, if 333 be asked, the 
question would simply be, “ Bien—Calculez.”” ‘‘ Bien” shows that there 

3 


are three figures, and the C must be multiplied to that extent. If 
888,888 were required, the operator would say, “Bien, trés bien— 
voyons.”” 

8 


The ordinary fractions, }, 4, and }, are expressed by “ Dites,”’ 
** Dites done,” and “ Ditesle donc ;” 4 and % by “ Eh, dites,” and “ Eh, 
dites donc.” Large fractions are announced by the word “ Maintenant,” 
and are expressed by the already given process, with a marked hesitation 
between the two terms. 


Thus: 
183 Maintenant—Dites vite ce—nombre que monsieur a écrit. 
950 c'.&.. Ba.8 5 0 


Such is the key to second sight in numbers. It is certainly vastly in- 
genious, and is very creditable to M. Gandon, who is supposed to have 
been its inventor. It is extremely easy to practise, and the young lady 
readers of these pages will do wall to get it up as a drawing-room amuse- 
ment. 

The key to the announcement of objects, flowers, cards, and names, is 
not quite so simple, and requires in its working a considerably greater 
effort of memory and calculation. 

It consists in changing the meaning of all the letters of the alphabet, and 
in composing the questions which are addressed to the subject of words 
commencing with the letters which, in regular alphabetical order, imme- 
diately follow those which form the name of the object to be described. If 
the name of the object begin with C, the operator must employ the letter 
D to commence his phrase ; and if the second letter of the name be O, 
the second word in the phrase must begin with P. With the exceptions 
named in the following table, this rule is acted upon throughout the 
alphabet. 


A signifies V, because the letters X, Y, and Z, which follow V, cannot 
be used to commence a word of interrogation. 


BB nccosereseee A 
Bd stonneretese B 
| ea C 
eee D 
F sessooscsees E 
AD cecssspen oc there are very few words beginning with G which would be 


serviceable in questions ; the word “ Regardez” is there- 
fore employed, as a conventional sign, for the letter F. 


SE” Wdividices G 
BT seesecbecses H 
J cedrerecices I 


Gouedieatnes has no value. 
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eeereeenesee 


X, Y, Z, W, are all expressed by the following conventional phrases ; 
X, “ C’est facile;” Y, ‘C’est bien facile;” Z, “C’est tras facile ;” W, 
“ Annoncez a present.” 

If, for example, the letter X were asked for, the operator would remark, 
*¢ C’est facile de dire cette lettre.” 

It will be seen from this table that, with a fluent command of words, 
any idea whatever may be unmistakeably conveyed by the operator to 
the subject without the slightest apparent trace of collusion. As, how- 
ever, many different words commence with the same letters, and have 
nearly the same sound, it is necessary to indicate by the form of the 
question whether it refer to an animal, a card, a flower, or other object. 

The possibility of any mistakes from such a cause is prevented by an 
arrangement that if the question refer to any part of the body of a man 
or an animal, the verb “ indiquer” is used ; 

If it refer to dress, “ toucher” is employed ; 

For all immoveable objects, furniture, &c., “regarder’’ is made use of ; 

All large objects are referred to by “en quoi ;”’ 

All small portable objects, rings, fans, &c., are distinctly spoken of as 

** objets.” 

For example: one of the audience points to his own body, the French 
word for which (corps) has its three first letters, and its sound, in com- 
mon with another word (cor) which means a horn. 

The operator asks, “ Dites promptement si—vous voyez ce que 7 in- 

es r 
dique.” 

The use of the word “indique,” tells the subject at once that the 
question refers to the body; but if it had been expressed ‘ Dites 

c 
promptement si—vous connaissez cet instrument,” he would have per- 
o r 
ceived that his reply must be “a horn.” 

The hesitation in the question shows the limit of the words which 
convey the point. ; 

In cards, diamonds are expressed by “C’est bien” (before the ques- 
tion); spades by “ Trés bien ;” clubs by “ Parfaitement ;” and hearts by 
** Bien.” 

The nine of hearts would thus be conveyed by “ Bien nommez la carte ;” 

9 
the king of spades by “Trés bien—savez-vous la carte ;” the six of dia- 
r (roi) 
monds by “ C’est bien —annoncez la carte.” 
6 
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The facility of such means of giving secret information aboui cards 
should be remembered by young gentlemen who (of course to their own 
great astonishment) invariably have bad luck at écarté when they play 
with doubtful strangers. 

Examples might be given in every possible form, so as to show 
the extent and ‘cial of this well-arranged system; but a very few 
will be sufficient to fully explain its — and to enable those who are 

blessed with good memories and ready tongues to astonish their less 
 Jearned friends with an exhibition of “ double vue.’ 

The following words are selected as being in ordinary every-day use : 

Couteau—Dites, ata vous un pareil—objet n’est pas difficile. 

c u t o 

Montre—Nemunes promptement —l’objet. 


m 0 
—— eT objet (conventional phrase for a pin). 
Liore—Maintenant net ge sachez ner i nage Vobjet. 
Savon— Tris bien, ne promptement —T objet. 


a 
Paraphuie—Quel objet ai-je guia & monsieur (convention) ? 


Verre—Ah ! "faites savoir—l objet. 

Tabac—Voye bien, _— pS eat 

Tg — Seen, je eae ce que vous demandiez vous-méme le nom de 
cette fleur. 


ean lca sia ; aananes Sener — Je —— 


quelquefois oom dies noms de fleurs difficile; mais, thi &e. 
Inis—Jugez, sachez juste trouver—la fleur. 


Pere SIRT SS? hatez vous maintenant, faites savoir le nom 
de ce ; ae 
ltalie-—J ee perpen savoir le nom de ce pays. 
Asie—Bien, trouvez juste le nom de cette partie du monde. 
Hollande—Tl ae monsiur, bien dire le nom de ce pays. 


Argent—Bien, savez-vous en quoi, &c. 
- fs 
Plomb—Quel métal? parlez, nommez-le. 
l 0 m 
a en quoi, &c. 


Eoaille—Fucilement; dites _— juste maintenant en quoi, &e. 
c l 
Noir—Oh! paces you . wii voyez cette couleur. 


Blond —Citer-m0 promptement le couleur. 
l 
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Champagne—Dites immédiatement ; bien, nommez quel vin. 


Cc h a m ae 
Hermitage—Il faut savoir nommer juste le nom de ce vin. 
ae 82 m i 
Cog—Dites promptement, regardez—quel est l’oiseau. 


——— q 
The names of the months and days are conveyed by their order in the 
year or week. 


Mai— Quel mois ? 
5 
Septembre—Nommez le mois. 
9 
Vendredi—A présent le jour. 
6 


The operator may vary his performance by asking aloud, “ Will any 
gentleman present, who has been in the army, be good enough to write 
down the number and name of his regiment :” the subject hearing this 
prepares accordingly. 

The 10th regiment of Cuirassiers may be named: 

The operator says, “ Demandez; vous jugerez s'il peut répondre sans 

Se.3 r 


c 
que je parle—demandez, monsieur.” 

1 0 
The separation here between the two parts of the sentence serves to in- 
dicate the nature and number of the regiment in question. 

It only remains to show how correct answers can be obtained from 
the subject when the operator does not speak, but simply touches a bell. 

This is done by holding up preconcerted objects, in alphabetical order ; 
and though, at first sight, it may appear improbable that the objects 
wanted can always be obtained, yet it will be found that in a crowded 
audience no difficulty will arise on that ground. 

Objects beginning with alternate letters, for instance, may be taken : 

A NNEAU. 

C HAPEAU. 

E PINGLE. 

G ANT. 

K very few common words begin with K; it may therefore be 

, arranged to answer “ nothing” at this point, which will produce 

a marvellous effect. 
M ONTRE, 
and so on. 

It is unnecessary to add more to this explanation of “ second sight ;” 
the simplicity of the trick will astonish everybody, but most people will 
be generous enough to admire the dexterous perfection of the mechanism 
by which they have been deluded. 

If it were never directed to any other purpose than the amusement and 
astonishment of the public, this exposition of its nature would not have 
been given; but it has been often employed with very different ends, and 
the believers in magnetism will possibly be henceforth disposed to a little 
more scepticism about the all-seeing power which they fancy its subjects 
to possess. 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
No. III.—KinGs.ey’s Puartuon. 


THeEory and practice do not always assimilate, or even dovetail 
together. The theory may be severely and logically correct, and yet be 
contradicted to its august face by the actuality of which it professes to 
be the principle and the philosophy. An honest gentleman tourist, as 
the story goes, was once most illegally apprehended and put in the stocks 
by a village beadle, one fine Sunday morning, because he was loitering 
through the hamlet during service, and declined to satisfy the fussy 
dignitary with a full and particular account of himself. The penalty was 
discordant with the theory of Englishman’s law, but never mind—there 
he was in effect, had by the leg, or legs, as unmistakeably and uncom- 
fortably as the stout Earl of Kent himself. However, a passenger of 
rigid aa ideas, curious to know what hath brought him to this pass, 
makes up to our captive friend, and, as a speculator in stocks, begs to be 
informed of the origin of this exhibition. The origin is indignantly ex- 
plained. ‘ But,” with equal indignation remonstrates the critic, “ but, 
my friend, they can’t put you in the stocks for that!” “ They have, 
though,” rejoins the victim; ‘ whether they can or no, you see the thing’s 
done.” ‘“ But, my good fellow,” insists the other, “they can’t do it; it’s 
out of the question; nobody could put you in the stocks for that.” 
“ All very good,” replies the half-amused captive, “ but seeing’s be- 
lieving, you know; and here I am, whatever you may say or think of 
it.” ‘* Nonsense, nonsense,” reiterates his excited visitor; ‘man alive! 
I tell you they can’t do it—the thing’s impossible—you can’t be put in 
the stocks for that!” And so theory and practice went on jangling—the 
i logic of the idealist growing more and more peremptory in the teeth 
of facts. 

Scores of parallel antinomies occur in every-day life. Among them is 
the ever-agitated question of the true dogmatic character of the Church 
of England. She is High Church beyond a doubt, says one goodly 
company; and overwhelming citations from her formularies, her confes- 
sors, her apologists, her scholars, her clara et venerabilia nomina from 
Ridley down to Denison, are tendered as evidence, and defy all cross- 
examination from the wiliest of counsel. She is Low Church without all 
controversy, shout crowds of the opposition benches; and they ply you 
with ponderous excerpts from the literature of their favourites, beginning 
with the Parker Society, and ending with the voluminous authorities of 
Bickersteth and Birks. The theory of each party is considered intan- 
gible, infallible, self-evident. Meanwhile the practical aspect of things 
favours neither party, and this by harbouring both. In effect, the 
Church is neither high nor low, but, as it has been said, broad. A. may 
tell B. he has no business within its pale; yet B. is all the while eating 
its bread, and, as he believes, preaching its doctrines. _B. may assure 
A. that he does not belong to the Church, that he has no jot or tittle of 
belief in common with it, that he is not and cannot be in it; yet A. is 
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there, in spite of perfect demonstration to the contrary. We say nothing 
as to the theoretical, or doctrinal dispute between High and sais but 
we do say'that in practice, in fact, in the actual working of things, the 
Church is Broad to a remarkable degree. On the same episcopal bench 
sit right reverend representatives of the most antagonistic opinions. It 
supports uncompromising champions of orthodoxy, and is not too hot to 
hold pliant and plastic latitudinarians. From diocesan Exeter to diocesan 
Manchester is a distance the very mention of which suggests something 
akin to the expression, “ From Cornwall to Caithness.” If you are an 
eclectic in your ecclesiastical tendencies, and have itching ears for a bril- 
liant succession of novelties in the sermons you hear, then take a tour of 
the parish churches in your neighbourhood ; and in one you will hear the 
follower of Dr. Pusey, in another of Dr. Hook, in a third of Dr. M‘Neile, 
in a fourth of Dr. Arnold, in a fifth of Dr. Maitland, in a sixth of Pro- 
fessor Maurice, and so on, with an illimitable series of spirits, black, 
white, and grey, mingling as they may. 

Mr. Kingsley, perhaps, stands out with too clearly pronounced a deve- 
lopment of his own, to be referred to either of the sections to which we 
have just assigned, in each case, a real or imaginary head ; otherwise his 
position is at the feet (as he would place himself), or by the side (as 
others would place him) of Professor Maurice. And Mr. Kingsley is 
just the sort of man about whom opposite thinkers unhesitatingly affirm 
that he can’t be in the Church. Nor is it easy to deny that, on the face 
of it, there does appear something odd, something eccentric and ab- 
normal in his position. A rector and canon, he yet perplexes old- 
fashioned Church-people, and minds not given to change, by his adven- 
turous essayings in the literature of the day. As Parson Lot, he writes 
letters in Politics for the People and in the Christian Socialist, and in a 
tone and style which divide the honours (as an examination of the 
placards at the John-street Institution, and similar places, would show) 
with Messrs. Harney and Holyoake, Bronterre O’Brien and Thomas 
Cooper, G. Reynolds and Ernest Jones. He is advertised (on whatever 
pretence) as a contributor to the Leader, in common with the names of 
Thornton Hunt and G. H. Lewes, Francis Newman and Frederic 
Foxton. He bewilders matter-of-fact readers by a life of ‘Alton Locke,” 
Chartist tailor and poet; he puts them in a ferment with “ Yeast ;” 
he incurs public rebuke from the reading-desk, while he is himself 
standing in the pulpit,* for expounding “ untruths” in his ‘“ Message of 
the Church to Labouring Men.” Little marvel, therefore, is it, if a 
prediction of episcopal prosecution is perpetually uplifted im terrorem 
against him—if he is continually threatened by more orthodox brethren 
with the alarum, “The Bishops be upon thee, O Socialist !”—if he is 
periodically warned to look out for squalls extraordinary from his cloud- 
compelling ordinary—as though in the words of the Theban princess, 

Seya* mopevovra yap ade dn rwes 
Xporvm madator, ons édpas EMISKOMOI. 





* At this painful exhibition in one of our metropolitan churches it was our ill- 
fortune to be present. Whatever our opinion of the merits of the case, there was, 
at least, one thing we could respect; and that was the demeanour of Mr. Kingsley 
under so novel and distressing an infliction. 

Dec.—vou. XCVI. NO. CCCLXXXIY. 2F 
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Mr. Kingsley has recen blished a little book called “ Phaethon ; 
or, Loose Thoughts for wwe Thinkers. ** The name will not, perhaps, 
recommend it to those who only regard his previous writings as “ Free 

for Free Thinkers.” Yet it is much more of a conservative and 
anti-revolutionary character than his earlier works—less imbued with 
Carlylism, and more definitely hostile to the Emerson doctrinaires. It 
has a more decided air of adherence to established creeds and systems, a 
voice of religious conviction, a firmer hold of positivism im the 
ilosophy of the Church. Nevertheless, it is sufficiently pervaded by the 
old leaven to make it suspicious to those who were distrustful of yore. 
There is too frank, and feeling, and favourable a presentment of scepti- 
cism in the person of one of the interlocutors to be otherwise than dis- 
tasteful, if not alarming, to persons of what Charles Lamb calls “ imper- 
fect sympathies.” ‘That an accomplished, and influential, and earnest 
—o. should so cordially appreciate and so faithfully delineate the 
mind of the doubter, is to them an afflictive, an ominous thought. Grant 
that his book is designed to relieve doubt, to confute scepticism, to remedy 
modern unbelief; still the uneasy conviction remains, that he has a 
ionable and new-fangled way of doing so. The very straws which 
he scatters before him, and which Shier which way the wind lies, seem to 
refer it to an ugly quarter—and in a day fruitful of hot controversy, when 
there needs but a spark to kindle a “‘ great matter,” men have their mis- 
givings aroused by the faintest “blast of vain doctrine,” come whence it 
may. As Sainte Beuve says, “Quand la paille séche jonche les rues et 
tourbillonne au gré du vent, il y a a prendre garde aux moindres étincelles, 
méme quand |’étincelle jaillirait d’un foyer sacré.” And by speaking of 
Mr. Kingsley as somewhat more “conservative” and moderate in his 
present performance, we do not imply his retraction of those principles, 
or, indeed, of that general tone which have made him obnoxious in many 
quarters. He is more opposed to certain ultra-teachers among the so- 
called spiritualists. But he continues, to all appearance, steadfast in his 
own characteristic creed. His zealous philanthropy is unquestionable, 
his perception of social sufferings keen and practical. And less 
Than other intellects as his been used 
To lean upon extrinsic circumstance 
Of record or tradition ; but a sense 
Of what in our Great Cities has been done 
And suffered, and is doing, suffering, still, 
Weighs with him. 


He seems to have that sense, or inward prophecy, which—it has been said 
—a young man had better never have been born than not to have, and a 
mature man had better die at once than utterly relinquish—“ that we are 
not doomed to on for ever in the old, bad way, but that, this very 
now, there are the harbingers abroad of a golden era.” To his ear there 
is solemn, sweet, and not mere dreamy music in the chimes which are 
already heard, by some, to ring out the false, and ring in the true, to 
ring out the feuds of class interests and “ancient forms of party strife” — 
Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


* Cambridge: Macmillan. 
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Ring out false pride in — and blood, 
t 


The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 


Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


In the sense of which last line Mr. Kingsley’s theology is devoutly mil- 
lennarian. 

“ Phaethon” is a dialogue within a dialogue, the outer case being by far 
the more interesting and valuable of the two. Dialogue No. 1 is con- 
ducted by the author and his friend Templeton, once his Cambridge 
chum, and now a Herefordshire squire, blest with substantial acres, and a 
sweet [but] Low Church wife; and the theme of their converse is the doc- 
trines, if doctrines they may be called, of Emerson and his freyschiitzen 
brethren, transatlantic and cisatlantic. Dialogue No. 2 has for its great 
gun Socrates himself, and for minor canon, Alcibiades, and eke Phaethon 
(so that our use of the term dialogue is, numerically speaking, a solecism). 
These ‘ auld-warld” worthies discuss the right of private judgment, and 
of public expression of it, in a somewhat eo-platonic method and accent. 
This No. 2 is supposed to be introduced by Mr. Kingsley in the course 
of No. 1, as the product of the previous night, with the design of con- 
victing Templeton’s American visitor, a certain Professor Windrush 
(already known in “ Alton Locke”) of illogical, unreasonable, and in- 
defensible sophistries. In perusing controversial fiction, one always 
suffers, more or less (according to the ability, or candour, or both united, 
of the jictor), from an uneasy consciousness that the whole thing is one- 
sided, and that full justice cannot be done to the losing side, simply 
because it is predestined to lose. Thus the dialogue by right becomes a 
monologue by fact—the logic merges in a sort of rhetorical hendiadys. 
One feels this in readmg Plato himself. One of our most distinguished 
Greek scholars protests against the “disagreeable form of composition” 
adopted by Plato and Xenophon, on this very ground. “ It is always 
Socrates and Crito, or Socrates and Phedrus, or Socrates and Ischo- 
machus; in fact, Socrates and some man of straw or good-humoured 
nine-pin, set up to be bowled down as a matter of course. How 
inevitably the reader feels his fingers itching to take up the cudgels 
instead of Crito for one ten minutes! Had we been favoured with an 
interview, we can answer for it that the philosopher should not have had 
it all his own way.”* And in reading Mr. Kingsley’s performances, 
‘‘ something too much of this” same feeling pervades the mind—a mis- 





* The same critic—and there is no mistaking his style—owns to a “ sneaking 
hatred” to the entire Domus Socratica—viz., to the old gentleman himself, the 
founder of the concern, and his two apprentices, Plato and Xenophon, this hatred 
being founded chiefly in the intense feeling he entertains that “all three were 
humbugs.” He contends, that so hard a matter would it be found at Nisi Prius to 
extract any verdict as to what constituted the true staple of the od finally’ bo 
sophy, that any jury, rash enough to undertake the question, would fin be 
carted to the bounds of the county, and shot into the adjacent county like a ton 
of coals. The divine right of Plato has met with at least two eminent noncon- 
formists amongst us, in Mr. de Quincey and Mr. W. 8. Landor. 
2F2 
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giving that collusion is going on—that the jury is packed—that the dice 
are loaded. Even those who detect no palpable flaw in the dialectics 
employed, have a notion that better trained dialecticians can and will. 
Had Crito been, or engaged, his own reporter of the Socratic debates, 
they _— have read very differently ; and should Squire Templeton 

ublish Ais version of the Windrush talkee, scepticism may look up a 
ittle higher in the market. It is astonishing how little a Romanising 
curate has to say for himself in a Low Church novel, and how poor 
a figure the Clapham devotee cuts in a High Church one—how easily 
this disputant annihilates heterodoxy, and how summarily that one 
deprives orthodoxy of a foot (unless cloven) to stand on; so that, in the 
cleverest books of this type—the ‘ Eclipse of Faith,” for instance—the 
conclusion is one wherein nothing is concluded, so far as the purpose of 
the controversy is practical and proselytising. 

Professor Windrush has had introductions, it seems, to Mr. Templeton 
from some Manchester friends of his: Manchester being, by Mr. Kings- 
ley’s account, a place where all such prophets are welcomed with open 
arms, their only credentials being that, whatsoever they believe, they 
shall not believe the Bible. This professor is characterised as a veteran 
whose fifty winters have left him a child, in all but the childlike heart 
which alone can enter the kingdom of heaven—audaciously contemptuous 
of all centuries but the nineteenth—propounding phrenology and mes- 
merism as the great organs of human regeneration—showing the most 
credulous craving after whatever is unaccredited or condemned by regu- 
larly educated men of science—careless about induction from the normal 
phenomena, and hankering after theories built upon exceptional ones— 
retailing second-hand German eclecticisms, now exploded in their native 
country—having no definite, formal, lucid notions on any topic whatso- 
ever, but' seemingly imbued with this one principle of faith, that it is the 
spiritual world which is governed by physical laws, and the physical by 
spiritual ones; that while men and women are merely the puppets of 
cerebrations and mentations, and attractions and repulsions, it is the 
trees, and stones, and gases, who have the wills and the energies, and the 
faiths, and the virtues, and the personalities. ‘Templeton has been 
slightly infected—being predisposed thereto by sceptical tendencies—by 
the eloquence of his American guest. ‘‘I am disturbed and saddened,” 
he confesses, over his morning's fishing, “ by last night's talk ;” and the 
said talkative evening has also affected “ Parson Lot” sufficiently to 
send him to his desk instead of his bed, and impel him to draw up a 
“smashing” article against the professor, in the. shape of Socrates 
redivivus. 

This neo-Christian Socrates is commissioned to pull to pieces the 
tenet of Protagoras the sophist, that “truth is what each man troweth, 
or believeth to be true.” And he sets to work with as much relish as 
Father Newman does with modern latitudinarianism. Poor Alcibiades 
has espoused the sophist’s theory of the objective and the subjective, of 
truth absolute and individual opinion; and he is sadly mauled in the 
passage-at-arms. His assumption of the right of private judgment to 
publish abroad its creed or no-creed, is the object of assault; and the 
upshot of the argument, so cosily conducted to a triumph by Socrates, 
is, that if a man believes things derogatory to the character of the gods, 
not having seen them do wrong himself, and assured of his error by 
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competent inquirers, he is bound to restrain an inclination to speak such 
things, even if he doves believe them; otherwise, he commits an insolent 
and conceited action, and, moreover, a cruel and shameless one—by 
making miserable (if he is believed) the hearts of many virtuous persons 
who have never harmed him, for no immediate or demonstrable purpose 
except that of pleasing his own self-will. Socrates adds a panacea for 
scepticism—a prayerful spirit and a pure life. The sound heart will 
cure the unsound head ; the shifting subjective retire before the eternal 
objective ; the phenomenon merge in the absolute. 

The Phaethon trio having said their say, Templeton and his clerical 
comrade renew their conference. Templeton yA a —— class of 
this generation. He is a cleverly selected and highly finished Repre- 
sentative Man, whom, indeed, we have previously met with, once and 
again, in Mr. Kingsley’s writings, but who is too real and interesting a 
person to be voted stale or weary, much less unprofitable, for the present 
uses of the world. How many ‘sw will he touch in sympathy with his 
description of his early education by an ever-beloved, open-hearted, yet 
narrow-minded mother! ‘ She demanded of me,” he says, ‘‘as the only 
grounds on which I was to consider myself safe from hell, certain fears 
and hopes which I did not feel, and experiences which I did not experi- 
ence; and it was my fault, and a sign of my being in a wrong state— 
to use no harder term—that I did not feel them; and yet it was only 
God’s grace which could make me feel them ; and so I grew up with a 
dark secret notion that I was a very bad boy, but that it was God’s fault 
and not mine that I was so.” As he grew older, and watched his 
mother, and the men around her—some of them as really pious, and 
earnest, and charitable, as human beings could be—he began to suspect 
that religion and effeminacy had a good deal to do with each other ; 
since the women, whatever their temperaments or tastes, took to this 
perplexing religion naturally and instinctively, while the very few men 
in their clique were not men at all—not well read, or well bred, or 
gallant, or clear-headed, or liberal-minded, or, in short, anything (gene- 
rally speaking) but “ silky, smooth-tongued hunt-the-slippers.” 

“T recollect well asking my mother once, whether there would not be 
five times more women than men in heaven; and her answering me 
sadly and seriously that she feared there would be. And in the mean time 
she brought me up to pray and hope that I might some day be converted, 
and become a child of God. . . . And,” adds poor Templeton, with 
mingled irony and naiveté, ‘and one could not help wishing to enjoy 
oneself as much as possible before that event happened.” And thus he 
has come to regard religion as something which definitively cuts a man 
off from all the interests of this life, and to stifle the best yearnings of 
his soul, and to stagnate into poco-curantism, becoming more and more 
of an animal—fragmentary, inconsistent, seeing to the root of nothing. 
His sympathy for a man so unlike himself as Professor Windrush is 
caused by the fact, that the professor too has broken loose in desperation 
from the established order of things, and can give him a peep into the 
unseen world, without requiring as an entrance-fee any religious emotions 
and experiences—an irresistible bait to one who had been for years shut 
out, told that he had no business with anything pure, and noble, and 
good, and that to all intents and purposes he was nothing better than a 
very cunning animal who could be damned; because he was still 
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“‘earnal,” and had not been through his teacher’s mysterious sorrows and 
Me. Kingsley’s method of curing this patient by a stringent course of 
dialectics is not very promising, in the book itself, or out of it. There is 
something + emg: in the finale of the dialogue : ‘“‘ Here come Lewis 
and the luncheon.” Templeton is fast settling down upon his lees. Long 
has he been getting fonder and fonder of a good dinner and a second 
bottle of claret—for about their meaning, says he, there is no mistake ; 
he has taken the hounds, in order to have something to do in the winter 
which requires no thought, and to have an excuse for falling asleep after 
dinner, instead of arguing with Mrs. T. about the Record newspaper. 
“ Have a cigar,” he proposes to the parson, when the dialectics are get- 
ing deep—“ have a cigar, and let us say no more about it.” Yes, he is 
right in protesting, «There is more here, old fellow, than you will cure 
by doses of Socratic dialectics,” though the “old fellow” is more san- 
ine. Can they administer to a mind thus diseased? Meantime it is 

in to seek relief in the advent of Lewis and the luncheon. 

In the strictures on Emersonianism with which ‘“ Phaethon” abounds, 
Mr. Kingsley does not omit the acknowledgment that the Windrush 
sehool have said a great many clever and noble things about man, and 
society, and art, and nature. “And moreover,” says Templeton, “ they 
seem to connect all they say with—with—I suppose you will laugh at 
me—with God, and spiritual truths, and ‘iaendl divine laws; in short, 
to consecrate common matters in that very way which I could not find in 
my poor mother's teaching.” To this also his “ guide, philosopher, and 
friend’’ in black, assents—confessing that therein is one real value of 
them as = in behalf of something nobler and more unselfish than 
the mere dollar-getting spirit of their country. But, on the other hand, 
he sees in Emerson’s teaching, as a whole, nothing better than a “cosy 
and tolerant epicurism,” which, hearing men ery for deliverance from 
their natures, as knowing that they are not that which they were in- 
tended to be, because they follow their natures, answers that cry, and 
ignores that misgiving by the dictum, ‘Follow your natures, and be 

t which you were intended to be.”” He sees a fearful analogy be- 
tween the tendencies of this school and those of the Alexandrian Plato- 
nists—a downward lapse from a spiritualism of notions and emotions, un- 
mistakeably materialistic, to the appalling discovery that consciousness 
does not reveal God, not even matter, but only its own existence ; and 
then onward, “in desperate search after something external wherein to 
trust, towards theurgic fétish worship, and the secret virtues of gems, 
and flowers, and stars; and, last of all, to the lowest depth of bowing 
statues and winking pictures ;”—the probability moreover being, that in 
our nineteenth century re-enactment of Neo-Platonism and nature- 
worship, “ the superstitions will be more clumsy and foolish, in propor- 
tion as our Saxon brain is less acute and discursive, and our education 
less severely scientific, than those of the old Greeks.” Whether this 
Saxon inferiority in dialectical equipments threatens to deepen the cala- 
mity, admits of doubt in this particular case. The general protest, how- 
ever, against the morbid developments of Emersonianism, whether in mat- 
ter or manner, doctrine or form, system (?) or style, has a special value as 
coming from an apostle of Christian socialism, a Church messenger to 
working men, an inditer of politics for the people, and a biographer of 
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Chartist martyrs. Among the toiling classes, there is a large and thick- 
ening host of reeds shaken with the wind, too ready to bow before any 
Professor Windrush who may set up his unstable banners for tokens. 
Against the hybrid of mysticism and materialism, “ Phaethon” 
comes with power. Mr. Emerson is not responsible for all the vagaries 
of his fellow-prophets. Not unfrequently, it may be supposed, there are 
laid to his charge things that he knows not. But his great authority 
over the minds of many thinking persons, suggests a keener jealousy of 
whatever may be directly or indirectly pernicious in his method. To 
many he bears the aspect of an inspired and oracular seer—and if sur- 
rounded by clouds and thick darkness, it is but from excessive bright, 
— the silver lining is patent to all faithful souls: and so they paint 
m 
Leaning on the Present, standing on the Past, 
Gazing o’er the furthest Future deep into the stormy Last ; 


Gazing where on the remotest verge the nether mists are riven,— 
A giant with an oak-tree staff, looking from sea-sands to heaven. 


He has his band, too, of “ splendid” writers, who illuminate the periodical 
press with their effulgent critiques on his greatness ;—for example, vem 
the golden sentences of the following delicious balderdash from the 
Boston Post (U.S.):—“ He [Mr. Emerson] comes and goes like a spirit 
of whom one just hears the rustle of his wings. He is a vitalised specu- 
lation—a talking essence—a bit of transparency broken from the alii 
—a spiritual prism through which we see all beautiful rays of immaterial 
existence. His leaping fancy mounts upward like an india-rubber ball, 
and drifts and falls like a snow-flake or a feather. He moves in the 
regions of similitudes. He comes through the air like a cherubim with 
a golden trumpet in his mouth, out of which he blows tropes, and figures, 
and gossamer transparencies of suggestive fancies. He takes high flights, 
and sustains himself without ruffling a feather. He inverts the rainbow 
and uses it for a swing—now sweeping the earth, and now clapping his 
hands among the stars.” Would old Mr. Disraeli have inserted such a 
quotation among the ‘ Curiosities” or among the “ Amenities of Litera- 
ture?” Probably in the chapter devoted to the ‘‘ Calamities of Authors” 
—for that an author should be liable to critical inflictions of this kind, 
is surely a tragical fate. Remembering all the extravagances of Boston 
spiritualism, one might almost ask, Can anything good come out of 
that school of the prophets? But that were a stupid sceptical query— 
if only convicted as such by the well-known criticism on Emerson, in 
quite another style, as— 


A Plotinus-Montaigne, where th’ Egyptian’s gold mist 
And the Gascon’s shrewd wit cheek by jowl co-exist,— 


who converts a select few to hearty faith in a nescio quid, and subjects 
life, and love, and nature, and God, and things of that sort, to a post 
mortem examination, and idealises the wide, universal Cosmos, with all 
its details, 





As parts of himself, just a little projected. 
Hawthorne’s graphic sketch of the “Old Manse,” to which we owe 
pleasant 





Mosses many O! 
tells us how singular a giddiness Emerson, one of its denizens, wrought 
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in the brains of his neighbours, by his strange revelations—“ new truth 
being as heady as new wine”—and how Emersonians sprang up and 
multiplied, queer and affected mortals, who took upon themselves to be 
important agents of the world’s destiny, yet were simply bores of a very 
intense water. ‘Such, I imagine,” appropriately adds the Blithedale 
Romancer and Scarlet Letter-writer, ‘‘ such is the invariable character of 

ns who crowd so closely about an original thinker, as to draw in his 
unuttered breath, and thus become imbued with a false originality. 
This triteness of novelty is enough to make any man, of common sense, 
blaspheme at all ideas of less than a century’s standing; and pray that 
the world may be petrified and rendered immovable, in precisely the 
worst moral and physical state that it ever yet arrived at, rather than be 
benefited by such schemes of such philosophers.” The Professor Wind- 
rush clan are unquestionably de trop, whatever we may think of their 
chef. He, perchance, is a lion, whose genius—shaggy and forest-like 
as it is—can command the summons, “ Let him roar again, let him roar 
again.” But they, his self-constituted satellites, are but jackals to his 
majesty, and, as such, fair game to clerical Nimrods like Mr. Kingsley, 
albeit his present heat in the chase is not accounted, by some of them, 
‘wondrous kind” in one who was supposed, with or without reason, to 
have a “ fellow feeling” with their pack. 








WOODTHORPE. 








A REMINISCENCE OF A PHYSICIAN. 
By Ketty Kennyon. 
Part IV. 


Op Goprrey shuffled his chair, thinking it monstrously ridiculous that 
his friend Captain Sommerton could have entertained notions of an alliance 
with a stranger—a person in all probability without fortune, of no con- 
nexion, who might indeed, for aught he knew, be an individual of dubious 
character. To marry any one without the mention of parchments! thought 
Godfrey —and in the army, too! In his younger days, when they were 
brothers in arms, he always thought Tom Sommerton to be possessed of 
sense. Spenser was, indeed, roused by it, and he evinced some of that 
restless impatience which children manifest as they listen to a ghost story. 
The colonel went on : 

Well, I got into bed, but not to sleep so soundly as I had done on the 
night before, nor dream of merry England, and the sunny days which 
the coming summer in its course would bring. Nothing could I think 
of but Madeline; I saw in fancy those features formed to beauty—that 
being who, in a few short hours had stolen away my heart—(here the 
colonel heaved a sigh)—this heart which till then had never felt the 
influence—the power of love! When grey-eyed morning streamed its 
pale beams through the little window of my berth, tired nature sank 
into the oblivious arms of repose. In the brief slumber I was by the side 
of Madeline, with her who was the haunting spirit of my waking 
thoughts, and who was shadowed first by busy dreams. 
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It was late when I awoke, and the bright sun had well-nigh climbed 
the meridian. I rubbed my eyes; gazed for a time out of the little 
window on the vast, the boundless ocean. I asked myself if I had been 
dreaming—and if that form, so full of loveliness, lived—moved— 
existed? She did; and on springing from my feverish couch the first of 
my orisons were a blessing for Madeline. I dressed, arranged my toilet 
with more than common care, looked at myself again and again in the 
mirror: it reflected—what ? Not the quondam full and fresh cheek of 
Tom Sommerton : these were features, pale, wan, and sickly ; emaciation 
and disease were evident instead of health—the sombre look instead of 
the merry smile. I despairingly turned from the glass, ejaculating, 
‘She cannot love me—no, she cannot. My days are numbered, and I 
feel the festering talons of corporeal decline preying on my vitals. Oh! 
could she read this bosom’s inward thoughts —-know only ——” My hand 
was on the latch ; I had unconsciously opened the door, and was in the 
cabin. My fellow-passengers were not there. Jules was on his knees 
re-packing a travelling-box, many of the articles belonging to which 
were scattered on the carpet. He apologised for the litter, and on ask- 
ing if I would take breakfast, hurried to the cook to say I had got up. 
Casually casting my eye upon some of the contents laid on the floor, I 
did not fail to observe some costly apparel, a few pieces of richly-chased 
silver plate, a sword, the hilt of which was studded with precious stones, 
and some three or four frameless portraits piled one upon the other, and 
from a certain similarity of features, I conjectured those to be the like- 
nesses of De Berryer’s family. Jules in a few moments returned. 

“How is Monsieur de Berryer this morning ?” inquired I of the 
domestic, who recommenced his packing ; ‘‘ and the ladies, too—are they 
all well ?” 

‘Monsieur is, I thank you, quite well; and madame and made- 
moiselle have been on the deck these two hours.” | 

Having swallowed a cup of tea, and eat a rusk, I threw on my military 
cloak, and was, in a few moments, ascending the companion-ladder. 
Monsieur was, with arms folded in a stately manner, pacing to and fro, 
and from the deep and settled thoughtfulness of his face it was evident 
he was buried in reflection. 

“Good morning, captain, good morning,” said monsieur, addressing 
me. ‘ You have lain late,” he continued, whilst in true continental 
politeness he raised his cap; ‘‘ I hope you feel well this morning ?” 

“I am better, I thank you, monsieur,” replied I, returning his polite 
greeting. 

I then turned towards the ladies to pass the compliment of the day. 
It was indeed a lovely morning! The clear sky—its cloudless blue— 
the glittering rays of the now hot sun as it danced upon the heaving 
waters—the fresh but invigorating breeze—made it indeed cheering and 
pleasant. Madeline had on a mantilla, which she wore in Spanish 
fashion, which I have described, by turning the hood over her head and 
in part hiding her face; yet still those bright eyes, shining tresses, 
white teeth, and—and those smiles, were not entirely hidden. They 
both inquired in kindness after my health, and expressed their hopes that 
the voyage would do me more good than a college of physicians. Ma- 
deline had in her hand a telescope, having been busily employed in 
tracing the different objects on the far-off Algarvean coast. Madame 
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Vauville stood by her side with a book of travels laid carelessly on her 
arm, and to which she had evidently been referring. 

“ You have slept till noon, Captain Sommerton,” said Madeline, 
jocosely, and at the same time slightly putting back the hood of her man- 
tilla, by which her face was brought into fuller view. ‘ Doubtless,” con- 
tinued she, “your dreams have been of merry England, whither I can 
well imagine you are with no small pleasure progressing. It is indeed a 
happy thing to return to our native land after years of absenee !” As 
she concluded these words her gay features somewhat abruptly subsided 
into an unexpected calm. 

** No, no, mademoiselle, my thoughts did not roam quite so far as our 
merry England, as you term it,” returned I. 

** ]t is said, Monsieur Sommerton, though I kuow not with what truth, 
that dreams are caused by the last impressions upon our waking moments 
——at least, are connexions of those impressions; therefore, I should say, 
dearest Madeline, Spain and the Spanish were more likely to take pre- 
cedence in the captain’s brain,” observed Madame Vauville, as she turned 
with an arch look towards mademoiselle. 

** Very, very like,” smilingly replied the beauty, first looking at madame, 
and then glancing at me. 

“‘ Young ladies, believe me when I affirm I have had too much of the 
Rock, of Spain, and the Spanish, for the last few years, to love to revert 
to them in my dreams.” 

They smiled, the conversation took another turn, after which Madame 
Vauville recommenced the book she had been reading, and Madeline 
again raised her glass towards the blue hills in the distance. De Berryer 
coming up at this moment, I joined him in his walk on deck, and we 
entered engrossingly upon various topics of discourse, nor did it re- 
quire much penetration upon my part to discover that I was conversing 
with an individual who, and whatever he might be, was possessed of no 
ordinary understanding, and who had in the ample storehouse of his well- 
cultivated mind an amount of lettered attainments seldom met with. He 
expressed himself lucidly, in diction choice and appropriate ; his style was 
vigorous and animated, at times eloquent ; and it was at once indis- 
putable that he was a profound and an original thinker. The revolu- 
tionary disasters in France, and the influence whieh that, the mightiest 
of social eruptions, had exerted not only in Europe but throughout the 
civilised world, were, from their recent occurrence, and the national 
or rather continental excitement to which they had given rise, 
topics upon which strangers readily entered. Politicians watched with 
straining eye every step taken by the Gallic champions, as they vaunt- 
ingly declared themselves to be, of liberty—reason—mankind. Public 
journals teemed with every-hued opinion relative to future destinies of 
nations, but France—France alone was the leader in all those insane 
innovations with which men’s minds were perverted. Hence that this 

ject should be hit upon in our desultory conversation was more than 


“‘ Political writers have observed,” said I, ‘that Louis XVI. inherited 
a revolution from his ancestors.” 

“ That is to say,” quickly returned De Berryer, “that the corruptions 
of previous ages, the abuses that had insensibly crept into the system of 
society, was sure, at some period, to burst out into an uncontrollable 
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flood of passion and fury, smiting, in the torrent of destruction and 
anarchy, all grades and all classes, not even sparing sovereignty itself. 
Human institutions will ever be liable to contract corruptions; it should 
therefore, at all times, be the watchful care of those who make Jaws and 
rule empires to guard against the calamities in question that are in- 
evitable. It should be their solicitude to remedy as much as possible 
existent evils; to make in time the fit concessions, or the ills, in accumu- 
lation, will acquire multiple power, and at length crush those who would 
- avert, as well as those who are regardless of a nation’s fate. It cannot 
be denied, that under the ancient régime, the noblesse, from immemorial 
inheritance of privileges, the congested increase of their wealth, and the 
perversion of morals, had become arbitrary and vicious. They thought 
of little save of luxurious pleasures, and the ‘continued rounds of amuse- 
ment or dissipation. All real power was vested in the sovereign and 
themselves, whilst the people were in thraldom and oppression. I would to 
God it had been otherwise; then those who suffered alike the penalties 
for others misdoings, might not at this hour have been obliged to endure 
the miseries of their guilt and folly. It must not, however, Monsieur 
Sommerton, be forgotten that there were amongst the noblesse some 
men of well-thinking and rightly-constituted minds—men who had no 
sinful desires for monopoly and exclusivism—who would not have re- 
jected legal adm oa would not have voted against the temperate 
introduction of more extensive privileges for the people—men who well 
knew that institutions framed for the spirit and exigencies of one age are 
incompatible with the wants of another. Yet, at the same time, they were 
not insensible to the honour and superiority conferred by an ancient 
lineage, and were not willing to forego those honours in the whirlwind 
of democratic frenzy—who would not subscribe to that doctrine of fra- 
ternity and equality, and tamely be robbed by rapine and tyranny of 

ssessions and dignities which virtue and bravery had bequeathed, and 
which, in the eye of justice and morality, ought to have been revered 
and maintained inviolate. Spoliation and violence have stalked from one 
end of France to another ; institutions have been overturned ; rights ruth- 
lessly swept away; a venerable aristocracy, many of whose houses were as 
ancient as the days of the great founder of the long line of Carlovignian 
kings, were annihilated; the altars of religion desecrated by the saecri- 
legious hand of the plunderer and the scoffer; and every feature of once 
la belle France has been marred and defaced. Her glory is set for 
ever ; her loyalty an empty sound; her religion a mockery ; the pride of 
nations has fallen ; and it seems as if slie had reached the climacteric of 
her greatness, and is now following the slow but certain course of king- 
doms, which flourish for a time, and then, like man and all in nature, 
sink piecemeal to decay,” concluded De Berryer, with much warmth, 
and with some agitation of expression. 

“From all I have read and heard of France,” replied I, “ this great 
social change was sure in time to result. Louis XIV., more than any 
sovereign, paved the way to the calamity, and the nobles since his time 
have more and more tended to bring on the same. Ranked amongst 
the causes were an unjust monopoly on the part of the aristocracy of all 
public situations, to the exclusion of talent and fitness m every other 
class; the grievous weight of an overloading taxation ; the lavish and 
profligate expenditure of a voluptuous court; the pertinacious mainte- 
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nance of laws and institutions formed in feudal times; the few induce- 
ments for energy and enterprise held out to the masses, whose capabilities 
and ambition led them to aspire to improvement in station, to a greater 
sphere of usefulness and the acquisition of wealth ; in fine, freedom to the 
many was more in name than reality. Splendid extravagance in the 
few ill-contrasted with the widely-diffused and galling misery of the 
people. The comparison led to jealousy, and fanned the smothered 
flame for revenge. With the advance of civilisation and the diffusion of 
knowlege, the deep consciousness of wrong rankled deeper and became 
more insupportable. The conviction of physical superiority created the 
desire for resistance, and when the torch was lit, a few daring minds ap- 
poe it to the pile of national frenzy. The scourge was then put into the 

ands of the fanatic and assassin, and in their levelling notions they used 
it with merciless vengeance. Men’s minds became exasperated, and 
when they thought of chill penury and half-starved oppression, they 
were inflamed at the paraphernalia of place, disgusted at the ostentation 
of power. The blood of thousands was shed—nay, every part of the 
country ensanguined in the rage of popular fury and democratic madness. 
It never was, nor can be, the intention of Providence that an insignifi- 
cant fraction of a people should arrogate to itself the prerogatives which 
nature has given for the common good. The subdivision of landed 
property, and the prohibition of the law of primogeniture, must de- 
stroy the conservative interest of the higher order of the state. Re- 
dundancy of population, and an increase of poverty amongst the lower 
orders, must result. Voltaire and Rousseau pictured in the visions of 
social equality a state of positive happiness; they erroneously imagined 
that classes and orders in society were arbitrary and unjust distinctions, 
and that the working of the social machine required no such differences 
amongst its integral parts. Their doctrines were eagerly embraced by 
enthusiasts and democrats ; they very potently tended to the bringing on 
of that strange catastrophe, the revolution. Those doctrines are now 
seen to be full of error and falseness; and France seems rather to be 
following the destinies of Eastern kingdoms than progressing towards 
improvement.” 

Such was the strain of conversation for some time carried on between 
us; and from the general tenor.of De Berryer’s argument, and the 
agitation under which he spoke on what I at first conceived was to 
strangers a general subject, his history and other particulars, I became 
more anxious, if possible, to know. He had defended the noblesse. Was 
he one of their order? or at least a Frenchman? 

The day pleasantly passed away ; we dined early, and after dinner, at 
the request of monsieur, sdhheek another game at chess, in which I was 
soon and signally beaten. The victory pleased my antagonist, and seemed 
to give him much real satisfaction. 

The evening was ushered in with all that calm serenitude and tranquil 
quietness which twilight shades impart. The sun had bathed his head 
in the ruddy west; the stars began to twinkle brighter, and become more 
numerous in the high blue vault of heaven, and in the east the gentle 
moon gave intimation of her coming. We were now passing those 
shores over whose craggy rocks lay the cloud-capped mountains of 
romantic Cintra, whose distant peaks were just discernible in rugged out- 
line against the far-off heavens. Yes! and this was the hour—this the 
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place to feel the hallowing influence which the associations of history 
and the chain of poetry inspired. The vast ocean was without a ruffle ; 
the vessel a slowly, but silently, on her watery way, leaving 
behind her a silvery track—now discernible—then lost for ever! remind- 
ing the beholder of man’s pilgrimage here as onward he sails through 
life, his deeds, his glories, leaving a transitory glare on the surface of Old 
Time; wave after wave of years succeed in obliterating course, and ere 
long the tide of Forgetfulness erases every vestige of his existence ! 

As it was now exceedingly agreeable to inhale the freshening air, 
madame and Madeline had come ‘rom below, and were seated on a bench 
on the quarter-deck. I accosted them, and, at their solicitation, joined 
them on the seat. They had on their mantillas, but Madeline had not 
with sufficient caution protected herself against the damp air of the 
evening. 

“T fear, mademoiselle,” said I, addressing myself to her,—‘“ I fear you 
will take cold; had you not better draw your mantilla more closely 
around. Although it is a fine evening, there is a chilly feel in the air,” 
her fine neck and part of her left arm being exposed. 

“Thank you—thank you, monsieur, I will take your advice; yet, I 
must say I have not always been accustomed to take such precautions. 
In my early youth the wis winds of winter have often chilled my cheek, 
nor did I take harm then. I would not be the lady-bird pale: in the 
house, and if I could but roam again——” 

“You would do well to wrap yourself up more closely,” interrupted 
Madame Vauville, “for if you take cold, Monsieur de Berryer will, on the 
morrow, chide us both. Are you fond of music, Monsieur Sommerton ?” 
observed madame, as she turned towards me. 

‘“‘ Exceedingly, madame—exceedingly !” 

‘“‘ Madeline,” said she to the beauty by her side, ‘will you oblige us?” 

* In what, my dearest Vauville ?”’ 

“ In favouring us with a strain,” returned madame. 

“‘ Why—yes, if Captain Sommerton will not be too censorious a 
critic.” 

‘‘T shall, indeed, be delighted if Mademoiselle de Berryer will be so 
kind. As regards to my criticism, I am sure I shall be incompetent. ° 
I know nothing of the theory of music to pronounce any decided opinion. 
I love music—have a very passion for it; and this is, indeed, an hour 
meet for harmony !” 

“Then I'll sing you a ditty,” said mademoiselle. “Jules, go fetch my 
guitar. Make no noise, mind, lest you disturb your master.” 

De Berryer had, according to his custom, retired to his dormitory, and 
was engaged in his evening devotions, which he performed with all that 
regularity and scrupulous observance so common to enthusiasts of the 
Romish faith. For hours he was secluded, communing with himself and 
engaged in prayer and reflection. In society he made no parade of 
piety, nor was his conversation seasoned with Pharasaic sayings. If 
man’s measured span is threescore years and ten, and if beyond that 
time life loses its once absorbing interests, and its hopes of here decay, 
De Berryer’s thoughts had more to do with the future than the present. 
His sojourn could not be long, and doubtless he rightly conceived that 
with age and grey hairs grave thoughts and serious musings were in 
keeping. Perhaps he loved, too, to be alone, and quietly indulge in re- 
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flections that brought back on Fancy’s airy wing other and happier times. 
He might have an inward comfort in these thinkings, and say, as Napo- 
leon said after, when an exile on the rock, “I will live on the past!” 
Jules soon returned, and placed in the hands of his young and accom- 
plished mistress the costly instrument for which he had been despatched. 
From the ornamental inlayings of silver and pearl, it must have been 
purchased ata high price. Trying for a few moments its chords, and 
feeling if they were set aright, she then, with graceful elegance, 
threw her delicate fingers over its tuneful strings, and, in an air of 
plaintive sweetness, sang, with much taste and warmth of feeling, the 
following words : 
MADELINE’S SONG. 
When at eventide Hesper shines brightly afar, 
. And is Night, her dark shadows beginning to shed, 
Oft alone do I gaze on that silvery star, 
While my soul to the past by pale Fancy is led, 
To the land which I love, that is still dear to me, 
To the home of my youth—o’er the dark rolling sea! 
Then I see there once more the old hall of my sires, 
Roam again ’mid the hills where my forefathers dwelt ; 
Recollection reviews, too, the holy grey spires, 
Where they worshipped their God—at the altar they knelt : 
In the land which I love, that is still dear to me, 
At the home of my youth—o’er the dark rolling sea ! 
Other climes they may boast of bright scenes full as fair 
As that vale which in infancy’s hours I have known ; 
But my spirit yet wanders—ah ! lingers still there, 
Over shadows of bliss, that for ever are flown, 
O’er the land which I love, that is still dear to me, 
O’er the home of my youth—o’er the dark rolling sea! 


Then, oh! tell me, ye Fates, by your mysteries tell, 
When the hand of the Tyrant shall stay in its deeds ; 
Or, have I now waved a last, lingering farewell ! 
Of my native vale’s woodlands, its streams, and its meads— 
To the land which I love, that is still dear to me, 
To the home of my youth—o’er the dark rolling sea? 


Godfrey, those verses I shall never forget, and whenever I do happen 
to repeat them it makes me melancholy. The pathos with which the 
song was sung, the silver-toned voice of Madeline, the skilful way in 
which she touched the chords, eliciting soul-stirring strains, made an im- 
pression to this hour remembered. The mystery connected with my new 
acquaintances was augmented by the verses I had heard. When 
Madeline had concluded, she became sombre and taciturn. Madame 
Vauville dropped on her knee the book she had been reading, and looked 
with dejected air upon the swelling waves, whose “gentle roar” mur- 
mured in unison with her feelings of that moment. Were the words of 
the song, thought I, merely those of some casual lyric? had they any- 
thing to do with Madeline? had she left the “land which she loved, o'er 
the dark rolling sea?” or were they idle fiction? or—or, did they tell 
the tale of her own misfortunes? If my surmises were wrong, why were 
they both sad and despondent? ‘These questions internally obtruded 
themselves, nor could I dispel them. Having in repetition thanked the 
beautiful rmer, a turn was abruptly given to the conversation, and 
we were cheerfully chatting on various subjects as before. 
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FEMALE NOVELISTS. 


No. VIIIL.—Mrs. Crowe. 


In that shadowy borderland which separates the things which are seen 
and temporal, from the things which are unseen and eternal—where the 
eye dwells on a swarth canopy of clouds, and the ear catches stray ca- 
dences of ineffable speech, and the feet stumble on the dark mountains— 
there, on the Night-side of Nature, loves Mrs. Crowe to pitch her tent. 
Thence she dispenses her dark sayings—thence publishes her revelations 
of: matters in heaven and earth not dreamt of in our philosophy, or dreamt 
of only as a dream. 


Rich are her walks with supernatural cheer : 
The region of her inner spirit teems 
With vital sounds and monitory gleams 

Of high astonishment, and pleasing fear.* 

Montaigne tells us he was once tainted with that presumptuous arro- 
gance which slights and condemns all things for false that do not appear 
to us likely to be true—the ordinary vice of such as fancy themselves 
wiser than their neighbours ; and that if he heard talk of dead folks walk- 
ing, of prophecies, enchantments, witchcrafts, or kindred story of somnia, 
terrores magieos, portentaque Thessala, he refused credit point-blank, 
and pitied the credulous vulgar who were abused by such follies ; 
“ whereas I now find,” quoth the older-and-wiser-grown Gascon, “ that J 
was to be pitied at least as much as they; not that experience has taught 
me to supersede my former opinion, though my curiosity has endeavoured 
that way ; but reason has instructed me that thus resolutely to condemn 
anything for false and impossible is to cireumscribe and limit the will of 
God and the power of nature within the bounds of my own capacity, than 
which no folly can be greater.*t And such a position of suspense, of 
readiness to investigate and slowness to repudiate @ priori, is the mental 
status upon which Mrs. Crowe insists, at the very least, as essential to 
every student or observer of the mysterious. Her illustrations of this 
subject, her contributions to the romance of dream-land and ghost-seeing, 
are instinct with cordial good faith, so positive and real that her readers 
are commonly moved to go some way with her, and to commune each 
one with himself, after being plied with her accumulations of stirring 
evidence, in the poet’s strain : 





Dare I say 
No spirit ever brake the band 
That stays him from the native land . 
Where first he walk’d when clasp’d in clay ?f 
The veriest sceptic in these matters, to whom a ghost is ri! humbug, and 
a dream dyspepsia, and presentiment a cunningly-devised fable, and mes- 
merism a preposterous sham, will yet hardly escape the influence of a 
qualified sympathy while perusing one of . Crowe’s best tales of 
terror, and will incline to pay her the compliment of saying, 
C’est 4 vous de réver et de faire des songes, 
Puisqu’en vous il est faux que songes sont mensonges.§ 


* Wordsworth. + Essays. Book i., chap. xxvi. 
t Tennyson. § L’Etourdi., iv., 3. 
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It has been observed that an absolute scepticism on the theme of an in- 
visible world can be maintained only by the aid of Hume’s often re- 
peated sophism—that no testimony can be held sufficient to establish an 
alleged fact, which is at variance with common experience ; for it must 
not be denied that some few instances of the sort alluded to rest upon 
testimony in itself thoroughly unimpeachable. “ At least let indulgence 
be given to the opinion that those almost universal superstitions which, 
in every age and nation, have implied the fact of occasional interferences 
of the dead with the living, ought not to be summarily dismissed as a 
mere folly of the vulgar, utterly unreal, until our knowledge of the 
spiritual world is so complete as shall entitle us to affirm that no such 
interferences can, in the nature of things, ever have taken place. The 
mere supposition of there being any universal persuasion, which is totally 
groundless, not only in its form and adjuncts, but in its substance, does 
some violence to the principles of human reasoning, and is clearly of 
dangerous consequence.”* So writes Mr. Isaac Taylor, adding, that 
whether such and such alleged facts happen to come to us mingled with 
gross popular errors, or not, is a circumstance of little importance in de- 
termining the degree of attention they may deserve—the one question to 
be considered being this: Is the evidence that sustains them in any de- 
gree substantial ?t He is, indeed, of opinion that almost all instances of 
alleged supernatural appearances may easily be disposed of, either on 
the ground of the fears and superstitious impressions of the parties re- 
cording them, or on that of the diseased action of the nervous system, 
which, in certain conditions, generates visual illusions of the most distinct 
kind ;t but he contends that no such explanations will meet the many 
instances, thoroughly well attested, in which the death of a relative, at a 
distance, has been conveyed, in all its circumstances, to persons during sleep; 





* Physical Theory of Another Life. Chap. xvii. 

+ “Shall we allow,” he asks, “an objector to put anend to our scientific 
curiosity on the subject, for instance, of somnambulism, by saying, ‘ Scores of 
these accounts have turned out to be exaggerated or totally untrue ?’—or, ‘ This 
walking in the sleep ought not to be thought possible, or as likely to be permitted 
by the Benevolent Guardian of human welfare ?’” Our business is, first, to 
obtain a number of distinct, and unimpeachable, and intelligent witnesses ; and 
then, to adjust the results of their testimony, as well as we can, to other parts of 
our philosophy of human nature. 

Mr. Taylor, let us add, gravely conjectures, what we cannot so gravely quote, 
that, as almost all natural modes of life are open to some degree of irregularity, 
and admit exceptive cases, so the pressure of the innumerable community of the 
dead, toward the precincts of life, arising from a yearning after the lost corporeity, 
or after the expected corporeity, may, in certain cases, actually break through the 
boundaries that hem in the ethereal crowds, and that so it may happen, as if by 
trespass, that the dead may, in single instances, infringe upon the ground of com- 
mon corporeal life. If so, it is inexcusable that the “residuary establishment” of 
ghosts, though “non-intrusionists,” or rather because they are so, should not 
despatch after the stray ghost the ghost of a “Peeler,” armed with special war- 
rant, or whatever is their analogue to our “ Habeas corpus.” 

t By the way, it was once observed by Coleridge, that in all the best. attested 
stories of ghosts and visions, as in that of Brutus, of Archbishop Cranmer, that of 
Benvenuto Cellini, recorded by himself, and the vision of Galileo, communicated 
by him to his favourite pupil Torricelli, the ghost-seers were in a state of cold or 
chilling damp from without, and from anxiety inwardly. “”’Twas bitter cold, and 
they were sick at heart, and not a mouse stirring.” See his “ Literary Remains” 
(Notes on Shakspeare). 
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nor, again, to those instances in which some special information, buried in 
the bosom of the dead, has been imparted, in sleep, to the living.* In 
maintaining the affirmative side of the vexed question concerning cm 
natural experiences, Mrs. Crowe occupies a foremost place among modern 
agitators, 

Nor can she be accused, as many of the latter, not always unjustly, are, 
of deficiency in shrewdness, sagacity, and hard common sense. These 
qualities are as characteristic of her style of mind as is a love for the 
marvellous. 

Her acute faculty of observation, and cool-headed tact in eliminating a 
mystery through devious mazes, are seen in her frequent and favourite 
tales of circumstantial evidence. Give her a case of that kind, as one of 
her reviewers has said, and she will draw out every scrap of it so cun- 
ningly that, during the progress of the story, you will fix the guilt on 
half a dozen individuals in succession ; nor is it always, apparently, quite 
clear to Mrs. Crowe herself who is the real delinquent, until she is com- 

elled to decide the question towards the close of the third volume.t 

here is, nevertheless, room in her constructions for an ingenuity of de- 
sign and arrangement which shall be more artful, or rather artistic, and 
less artificial, and which shall have the ars celare artem. 

About a dozen years since, a great “hit” was made at the circulating 
libraries by the production of “ Susan Hopley,” with the fascinating alias 
of “Circumstantial Evidence.” On a work so widely read, there is 
little for us to remark, at this time of day. Undoubtedly it was read 
and commended up to the pitch of its deserts, and perhaps a little be- 

ond. It was just the book for ordinary habitués of the Temple of 
Sobclotinomel a whit beyond their comprehension or reflective powers— 
demanding no pause on their part to mark as well as read, or inward] 
digest as well as swallow; and at the same time cramming them wit 
incident, scheming and cross-scheming, ravelling and unravelling, plot 
and counterplot, to the very top of their bent. A huge favourite was 
Susan with provincial matrons, who daily scan the lights and shadows 
of human nature in its avatars at the police-courts and assizes. Her ad- 
ventures were as good as a twelve-columned murder case, with the 
speeches by Bodkin and Ballantyne, and the cross-examination by Ser- 
jeant Wilkins into the bargain. The imbroglio of confusion worse 
confounded, yet so sure to be agreeably cn acy and cleared up, was 
delightful matter for those whom it concerned. The perplexity was not, 
however, managed with consummate art; for too much light was cast 
upon the process—the wires of the machinery were slightly hid, and 
creaked in undue tell-tale fashion; you were not kept in suspense as to 
the issue; you felt, in a degree calculated to injure a work of fiction, 
that when things were getting to be at the worst, they would inevitably 
mend, and that it was a law of the work that the darkest hour should 
be the immediate precursor of sunrise. Mrs. Crowe’s next story, ‘ Men 

* Southey writes: “I never fear to avow my belief that warnings from the other 


world are sometimes communicated to us in this ; and that, absurd as the stories 
of apparitions generally are, they are not always false, but that the spirits of the 
dead a sometimes been permitted to appear.” He adds, to his correspondent. 
“ Perhaps you will not despise this as a mere superstition when I say that Kant, 
the profoundest thinker of modern ages, came, by the severest reasoning, to the 
same conclusion.” 
+ Westminster Review. 
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and Women; or, Manorial Rights,” showed a similar wealth of inven- 
tion in melodramatic action, and a similar defect of skill in the appa- 
ratus for the evolution of its plot. Circumstantial evidence was again 
the pivot of its ; but that Groves, the Courvoisier of the tale, 
should never have Bast suspected, while so many respectable people were, 
puzzled such readers as saw from the first “how the land lay.” 

“ Lilly Dawson” bel to the same “ excitement” school. In con- 
struction, it showed no advance of tact upon its predecessors. But its 
tone was, on the whole, more healthy, its observation of life more keen 
and probing, and its array of characters more true to both nature and art. 
Nowhere, probably, has Mrs. Crowe wrought up scenes of terror with more 
grisly effect than in this romance—for example, Lilly’s unobserved pre- 
sence amid the smugglers who bring home the eorpse—and its repetition 
in the case of the murder of Charlotte Littenhaus by her brother Luke. 
But then, again, she has nowhere, probably, evidenced such care and 
mastery in the development of character and the by-ways of the human 
heart. The gradational transition of Lilly from a state of dense, crass, 
impenetrable obtuseness, and the adjustment of the means necessary to 
this revolution, are effected with remarkable talent, and testify to the 
author’s acquaintance with psychology, and, we may add, to her ability 
to sustain a loftier part than has usually been her choice in fiction—even 
had we not the instance of her neglected, but meritorious play, ‘“ Aristo- 
demus,” to give confirmatory witness on this point. “How Lilly’s heart 
awoke her intellect—how a few days of sunshine swelled the bud that had 
been nipped by bitter east winds—how kindness made her begin to feel, 
and feeling induced thought—how a sudden impulse of affection unfolded 
to her some faint ideas of what human life was, or should be, and of how 
the world was held together—and how the vibration of a chord thus struck, 
by exciting her love, awakened dormant faculties of keen vitality and 
large compass—this educational process is ably portrayed. There is 
consistent reality, too, about the character of May Elliott, kindly yet 
selfish, imposing and dashing—“a riddle far beyond Lilly’s guessing,” 
who is too happy in being permitted to adore May, and in believing 
nobody to be so clever, and wise, and good, and handsome—so great is 
the effect of her fashionable dress and fine ladyism. Old Abel White, 
again, interests us, with his fond memory of his dead and gone Matty, 
and his ready love for the humblest of God’s creatures. Winny and 
Shorty manage the low comedy with tolerable success-—Luke and Jacob 
Littenhaus are still better in the tragic business—and of the other actors, 
Philip Ryland and his mother, Giles and Martha Lintock, Colonel 
Adams, and Master Freddy, not one is a mere lay figure, or even mario- 
nette, but they all tread the stage with appropriate demeanour, and con- 
tribute to the nexus of the drama. 

A veritable bonne bouche for epicures in supernaturalism is the ‘‘ Night- 
side of Nature; or, Ghosts and Ghost-seers.” Its bill of fare contains 
many a dainty dish to set before the king—of terrors himself. Highly 

iced entremets abound, and eertain formidable and, to some constitu- 

ns, indigestible pidces de résistance. Spectres, wraiths, doubles, pre- 
sentiments, and mesmerism in all its of faith, are served up un- 
grudgingly, and never under-done ; for the purveyor is au fait in the 
mysteries of her art. Committing ourselves to her guidance, we enter 


darkling a region of 
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Substance and shadow, light and darkness, all 

Commingled, making up a canopy 

Of shapes, and forms, and tendencies to shape, 

That shift and vanish, change and interchange . . . 

Strange congregation! yet not slow to meet 

Eyes that perceive through minds that can inspire.* 
Even if we hold that she makes too much of her materials, and that, like 
Racine’s Hebrew queen, 


D’un vain songe peut-étre elle fait trop de compte, 


there is yet no gainsaying the vratsemblance of her narrative art, or the 
eontagious influence which it engenders. She almost compels you to feel, 
if not own, the strange awe of 
spiritual presentiments, 
And such refraction of events 
As often rises ere they rise.t 

She has been said to be enamoured of her revenants and restants, be- 
cause they convey to her soul the dear assurance of a world to come—the 
purpose of this book being the conveyance of that grand conviction to 
other minds : she is eager for the investigation of any new facts, in how 
questionable a guise soever they may come, which may, perhaps, let in 
some more light upon the darkness which encompasses the mystery of life. 
Famous company would she have been for John Leyden, who, when he 
got upon this topic, used to rivet the attention of Scott and other beaux 
esprits, by “maintaining powerfully,” and “ with great learning,” the 
effete traditions of ghost-seeing, and the ‘‘exploded doctrines of demon- 
ology,” and sometimes “affect to confirm the strange tales with which 
his memory abounded, by reference to the ghostly experiences of his child- 
hood.” In him she would have hailed an M.D. who, in spite of his 
diploma, would claim exemption from the stern strictures she passes on 
scientific ‘‘critics and colleges” en masse, as systematically and most ig- 
norantly “ putting down” every new discovery—mesmerism and clairvoy- 
ance, for instance—which opposes the teatus receptus of their inspired rule 
of faith, or which “ promises to be troublesome from requiring new 
thought to render it intelligible.” Against these doctors throughout all 
the world Mrs. Crowe uplifts a ringing, protestant cry, as stiff-necked 
and dull-pated partisans, who, having declared against any new theory or 
discovery in the outset, find it “important to their petty interests that the 
_ thing shall not be true ; and they determine that it shall not if they can 
help it.” Her principle is—as expounded in another of her works—that 
on subjects connected with the invisible world, all @ priori reasoning is 
perfectly worthless ; the possibility of the reappearance of the dead, for 
instance—that is, of their rendering their presence sensible to us, who are 
yet in the flesh, and whose gross organs are only calculated and designed 
to take ecognisance of material objects—is a question that can be argued 
only by experience ; while this very experience, in all ages and countries, 
is, she contends, in favour of the fact ; and although allowing herself ig- 
norant of the peculiar conditions under which ‘“ preternatural” - 
tions take place, whether depending on the state of the seer or the seen, 
or the mutual rapport of both, she states her perfect satisfaction that such 








* Wordsworth: “ Prelude.” ¢ Tennyson: “In Memoriam.” 
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occurrences are more frequent than is commonly imagined, and valiantly 
protests against that “human pride and scepticism, and a reaction from 
the superstitions of a preceding age,” which caused them to be concealed 
or denied, or explained away. In her polemics in favour of mesmerism, 
she scarcely does her spiriting gently. 7 

The collection of stories published under the name of “Light and 
Darkness,’’ comprises specimens of Mrs. Crowe’s manner in its “all and 
sundry” varieties. There is more darkness, indeed, than light; more of 
grave than gay; less of lively than severe. The book is beloved of those 
who relish a supper-full of horrors, and who find special entertainment in 
the simultaneous experience of the chimes of two in the morning (‘‘not a 
mouse stirring,” look you!), and the death-throes of a flickering lamp, 
and the alarms of a ghost-tale—all contributing to a shivering crisis of 
excitement, which sends the reader, with the perturbed gesture and 
dilated eyeball and stealthy tread of Queen Macbeth, “to bed—to bed 
—to bed!” Thus, “The Monk’s Story” relates with “dreary” circum- 
stantiality the uncomfortable mania of a somnambule for roving about 
o’nights, and sticking decent people in their first sleep ; ‘‘ The Surgeon’s 
Adventure” pleasantly sets forth the unpleasantries of Italian banditti, 
with their pastoral inns, and ragouts of the flesh stipulated for in Shy- 
lock’s bond; ‘* The Lycanthropist,” or wolf-man, who essays, with success 
fully equal to his merits, the part of the vampire; “The Bride’s Journey,” 
with its strange series of contretemps and narrow escapes; and “ The 
Priest of St. Quentin,” a romantic police report after the own heart of 

lice report students. ‘The Poisoners” furnish similar matter, calcu- 
ated to be highly welcome to “ The Society of Connoisseurs in Murder,” 
who, as their natural history and unnatural tastes are expounded in the 
English Opium-eater’s memorable Lecture,* profess to be curious in 
homicide; amateurs and dilettanti in the various modes of bloodshed; 
and, in short, murder-fanciers, and who, whenever the police annals of 
Europe bring up a fresh atrocity of that class, meet and criticise it as 
they would a picture, statue, or other work of art. Then, again, Mrs. 
Crowe’s knack in getting up a case of circumstantial evidence, and 





* This Lecture is one of the cleverest and most characteristic of Mr. de Quin- 
cey’s writings—replete with humorous irony, ingenious illustration, erudite 
gossip, and philosophic burlesque. The sustained gravity of the lecturer, and his 
keen zest in explaining a recondite beauty, are inimitably fine. To readers of 
this generation, lamentably unread in the periodical literature of five lustra since, 
we may be permitted to explain, that the jeu d’esprit in question expounds the 
wsthetics of Murder—methodically ranging from Cain to Mr. Thurtell—from bar- 
barian ages, when the art was little understood, and distressing bungling disgraced 
the profession, to the present age, when masterpieces of excellence have been 
executed, and when, to quote the Lecturer himself, “people begin to see that 
something more goes to the composition of a fine murder than two blockheads to 
kill and be killed—a knife—a purse—and a dark lane. Design, gentlemen,— 
d ” continues this earnest and eloquent professor, “grouping, light and 
8 poetry, sentiment, are now deemed indispensable to ng of this nature. 
Mr. iams has exalted the idea of Murder to all of us. . . . Like Aschylus or 
Milton in poetry, like Michael Angelo in painting, he has carried his art toa 
point of colossal sublimity; and, as Mr. Wordsworth observes, has in a manner 
‘created the taste by which he is to be enjoyed.’” The “as Mr. Wordsworth 
observes,” is here delicious, all things considered, and must almost have ravished 
a smile from the poet himself. But to Wordsworth a sense of the ludicrous was 
as absolutely wanting, as the sense of smell. 
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tangling a web of mystery, is displayed in such narratives as “ The 
Accusation,” “Beggar and Burgomaster,” and ‘“ The Tile-burner and 
his Family.” Her revelations of social life are represented in ‘The 
Money-seekers,” and her comic vein, not very broad, or deep, or richly 
flowing, is traceable in the head-gear afflictions of “‘The Two Miss 
Smiths.” On the whole, the contents of these volumes read better in 
their original fugitive form, as magazine papers, than in the more im- 
posing guise of guinea-and-a-half glorification. And, speaking for our- 
selves, we must own that these tales of terror did not cast over us such a 
spell as to elicit an unconditional assent and consent to their assumed 
right of reappearance in another form—of revisiting thus the glimpses 
of the moon, in the hope of making night hideous, and a second edition 
ay. 
. or are we over well-affected towards Mrs. Crowe’s last venture, ‘ The 
Adventures of a Beauty.” If the invention of a labyrinthine plot is all- 
in-all, this novel is a triumph of high art ; and as there are readers who 
decide in the affirmative, and who postpone all other qualities to that of 
intricately-woven story, it is sure of its section of the myriad-minded 
nemo But if characterisation is of importance—if deep searchings of 
eart are in request—if the anatomising art of Hawthorne is desired, or 
Currer Bell’s sounding of the soul’s dark and heaving waters, or 
Thackeray’s ironic cautery of conventional life,—then is this history of 
Agnes Grosvenor null and void. In this respect, it is a decline from 
“ Lilly Dawson.” “ L’originalité des caractéres a disparu, et c’est elle 
qui seule peut rendre une fiction vivante.”* To this axiom, however, not 
all subscribers to circulating libraries will ex animo subscribe ; some even 
have a notion, uttered or unexpressed, that the less une fiction has of 
philosophic character-delineation, the more vivante it necessarily is. 
“The Adventures of a Beauty” we have seen aptly compared to one of 
those puzzles in which you discover a number of rings shut up one within 
another ; you cannot for the life of you tell how they got there, and are 
still more bewildered to know how they are to be got out again; but to 
Mrs. Crowe all this is perfectly easy. In her hands, “ the perplexities of 
a plot through which the tangled threads of circumstances overlay the 
humanity, and render moral truths subordinate to a machinery of intricate 
incidents, may not only be endured with complacency, but enjoyed as one 
enjoys the feats of a conjurer who can make a card fly out of the pack 
into a gentleman’s pocket or a lady’s reticule, and restore it into its 
proper place with a wave of his wand.”t Yet one is scarcely resigned 
to a result which classes the author of “ Aristodemus” with professors of 
the legerdemain of romance—though the seat assigued her be shared by 
the Houdins and Daéblers of their craft. The Wizard of the North—we 
mean Scott, not ‘ Professor Anderson”—would never have attained to 
that title of facile princeps, had he confined his orbit to going round 
about the caldron of magic such as this. 





* Madame de Staél. + Westminster Review, April, 1852. 
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THE LATE EARTHQUAKE. 


THE.earthquake which occurred in England and Ireland on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, the 9th of November, presents features of marked interest, 
not alone from the great rarity of the phenomenon in the British islands, 
but‘ also from the wide diffusion of the disturbing power, and the peculiar 
cireumstances under which it manifested itself. Happily, the force of the 
earthquake, or amount of tremulous action, was everywhere very slight. 
As far as can be —— from various reports, the area included within 
the influence of the force in question extended from north-west to south- 
east, from Newry and Tandragee in Ireland, some sixty miles north-west 
of Dublin, to the neighbourhood of London. Its centre of intensity ap- 
| a to have comprised Dublin and its neighbourhood, North Wales, as 

as Shrewsbury and Aberystwith, and the basin of the Mersey, includ- 
ing Liverpool and Manchester. It was felt at the Isle of Man, but not, 
as far as is known, at sea, which may, however, have arisen from the dis- 
turbance of the sea itself by other causes at the same time. 

The sheck appears to have manifested itself in Dublin at about four 
o'clock in the morning. As in other places, although hundreds of persons 
distinctly felt the vibration consequent upon the shock, yet, from the 
novelty of the phenomenon, but very few were aware of its real nature; 
and it was only as the day advanced, and as people met in the streets and 
compared observations, that a general conclusion was arrived at, that what 
at first seemed mere surmise was in truth a stern reality. 

It appears that the houses in the city and its neighbourhood were 
simultaneously shaken to their. foundations, and the greater number of 
their inmates aroused from sleep by the sudden noise and motion. In all 
cases the windows shook violently, and the delf, glasses, and candlesticks, 
and in most. instances chairs, beds, and furniture, rattled audibly. The 
motion seemed to pass from north north-east to south south-west, which 
does not tally with its apparent line of prolongation to North Wales and 
the. basin of the Mersey, nor with the supposition of the British earth- 

uake being the outer wave of some great earthquake which may have 
dahte cities or kingdoms at a distance from us. The duration of the 
shock is variously given at from fourteen to twenty seconds. Some de- 
scribed the sensation as that arising from two rapidly succeeding shocks, 
and not one continuous one. The day was uncommonly mild for the 
season of the , and everybody was conscious of the closeness of the 
atmosphere. The maximum of the thermometer was, on the day previous, 
63 deg., the minimum 54 deg., the barometer, 29-820, wind south+ 
west, with occasional rain. 

In one instance, a portion of the ceiling fell; in several instances, more 
particularly at Howth, at Newbridge, and elsewhere, persons were actually 
thrown out of their beds. At Phibsborough, a stack of chimneys ie and 
at Ki a portion of the boundary wall of the quay was levelled. In 
mace sce the noise was like that of the arrival of : pa Pie at others like 
an explosion. Sparrows were killed by the shock. 

At Kilbride, in the county Wicklow, and at an elevation of 700 feet 
above the level of the sea, the houses are said to have rocked in a most 
fearful manner, and the beds to have pitched like a ship at sea. 
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Subsequent information has shown that the earthquake was not con- 
fined. to Dublin and its vicinity, but that it was felt also at Newry and 
ee some sixty miles north of the metropolis. As also at Carlow, 
fifty miles to the south-west. Castle Howard, at Arklow, was shaken to 
its foundations. The western and more southerly counties appear, how- 
ever, to have escaped the unusual visitation. 

The earthquake is deseribed as having been felt at Liverpool at 4.30, 
and the shock to have been strongest along the line of the river, 
particularly at Bootle, a village at the north end of the docks. The 
vibration was also felt at Birkenhead, and in the villages on the Cheshire 
side of the Mersey. The phenomena accompanying the shock were con~ 
fined mainly to rumbling noises, tremulous motion of houses, shaking of 
beds and furniture, and stopping of clocks. In one case only a soap tide 
was shaken from a dressing-table, and broken to pieces. In Liverpool, 
as at Dublin, the earthquake was less sensibly felt without the houses. 
A. police-officer, leaning against one of the landing-waiters’ huts, de- 
scribes the hut to have shaken so much that he thought he and it would 
have fallen into the dock. The weather had been wet and sultry for 
some days past ; on the 9th the day was dark and misty, with a drizzling 
rain. 

Pretty nearly similar phenomena were experienced at Manchester at, or 
a the same time, and very naturally caused no small consternation. 

Earthquakes, which have been very justly described as ‘‘ the most ter- 
rific of all natural phenomena,” are happily of such rare occurrence in 
these realms, that we cannot feel surprised at the sensation caused by a 
first intimacy with a visitation of such a fearful description. These feel- 
ings are well portrayed in a private letter from a young lady visiting at 
the time a relative in Manchester, and with the perusal of which we 
have been favoured : 

“I fear I shall scarcely be believed when I say that I felt the shock 
very distinctly. I was awakened by the room shaking violently; I started 
up, and felt (for I could not see, as we do not burn a light) the furniture 
in the room was vibrating in a very strange manner; this, however, 
I naturally attributed to the passing of some heavy waggon. The 
vibration appeared to continue for about a minute after I awoke. There 
was no rumbling or any perceptible noise accompanying the shock, but 
the windows shook as they do at home when a heavily-laden luggage: 
_ train is passing. One of the servants was awakened with the idea 

the house was on fire, and falling down. The city of Manchester is 
thrown into a great state of excitement, and people can talk of nothing 
but the earthquake: we might be living in the neighbourhood of 
Vesuvius. The weather continues excessively warm and damp, and not 
a breath of wind to stir the air; the evening before the earthquake was 
extremely oppressive. The thunderstorm of Friday, though it did not 
do any mischief, is generally acknowledged to have been as severe as 
any experienced here this year; and seems to have been a kind of a fore- 
runner of the earthquake, for, instead of cooling the atmosphere, the heat 
has been increasing ever since.” 

The earthquake was, it appears from the reports of the newspapers, 
the subject of much conversation in the Exchange throughout the day, 
and in all places of business. A gentleman at Sale, who, from a previous 
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residence at Saint Domingo, was familiar with the phenomenon, recog- 
nised the sensation immediately, and, like our correspondent, describes it 
as lasting about a minute. A young lady residing at Davyhulme Hall, 
having a lighted lamp in her room, saw the dressing-table vibrate. 
Several persons spoke of a sensation of sickness. Dogs trembled, and 
were much frightened. 

The great sweieal geographer De Humboldt argues that the deep and 
peculiar impressica left on the mind by the first earthquake which we 
experience, even where it is not attended by any subterranean noise, is 
not the result of a recollection of those fearful pictures of devastation pre- 
sented to our imaginations by the historical narratives of the past, but is 
rather due to the sudden revelation of the delusive nature of the inherent 
faith by which we had clung to a belief in the immobility of the solid 
parts of the earth. We are accustomed from early childhood to draw a 
contrast between the mobility of water and the immobility of the soil on 
which we tread, and this feeling is confirmed by the evidence of our 
senses. When, therefore, we suddenly feel the ground move beneath us, 
@ mysterious and natural force with which we are previously unacquainted 
is revealed to us as an active disturbanée of stability. A moment destroys 
the illusion of a whole life; our deceptive faith in the repose of nature 
vanishes, and we feel transported, as it were, into a realm of unknown 
destructive forces. Every sound, the faintest motion in the air, arrests 
our attention, and we no longer trust the ground on which we stand. 
Animals, especially dogs and swine, participate in the same anxious dis- 
quietude; and even the crocodiles of the Orinoco, which are at other 
times as dumb as our little lizards, leave the trembling bed of the river, 
and run with loud cries into the adjacent forests. (‘* Cosmos,” Bohn’s 
edition, vol. i., p. 212.) 

Comparing the different accounts from Manchester and its neighbour- 

with one another, it would appear that the shock was mainly cha- 
racterised by a sort of upheaving motion, followed by others horizontally, 
which are variously described as shakings, undulations, vibrations, 
tremblings, and such concussions as would be caused by a heavily-laden 
waggon passing close by a slightly-built house. Though it shook doors 
and windows, agitated pieces of furniture, and made crockery-ware rattle, 
it does not appear to have been accompanied with any very audible sound 
of its own. It was preceded for some days by a temperature unusual] 
high, close, and oppressive ; but, as in the last observed earthquake at the 
same place, in March, 1843, it does not appear to have caused any sudden 
rise or fall of the barometer. On the former occasion the barometer gra- 
dually fell; on the present it seems to have risen gradually till after ‘the 
earthquake, when it began to fall. That kept by Mr. Casartelli is regis- 
tered thrice daily, at ten a.m., and four and ten P.M. ; and at these hours 
on Sunday it indicated 29°49 inches, 29°52 inches, and 29°65 inches; on 
Monday it was 29°75 inches, 29°80 inches, and 29°98 inches. On 
Tuesday morning, at ten o’clock, it had reached 30:05 inches, but soon 
commenced falling, and at four p.m. it was 30°02 inches. The highest 
temperature on Sunday was 58 deg. Fahrenheit; on Monday the mi- 
nimum, at an mast om in the morning, was 54 deg., and the maximum 
61 deg.; and on Tuesday morning, about the time of the earthquake, the 
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minimum temperature attained, according to Mr. Casartelli’s self-regis- 
tering thermometer, was 50 deg. 

As to the direction of the shock, a writer in the Manchester Guardian 
says, there appears every reason to believe, from concurrent and inde- 
pendent testimony, that it was north and south; but this we have seen 
reason to doubt. It may, indeed, if not connected with some distant 
commotion, have been a circle or large ellipse of movement, in which the 
vibrations were propagated with decreasing intensity from a centre, 
which would appear to have been situated in the Irish Channel, near] 
midway between Dublin, the Isle of Man, and North Wales. The shoc 
appears to have been felt at Aberystwith quite as early as in Ireland. 
Such was also the case in the Isle of Man, in Oxfordshire, and, as far as 
local time can be corrected, in other places. 

The shock was felt northward from Liverpool along the coast to 
Southport, Blackpool, to Fleetwood. From North Wales it seems to 
have swept eastward through Shropshire, Worcestershire, and Glouces- 
tershire. It also traversed Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Warwickshire, 
and extended in an easterly direction from Lancashire into Yorkshire, 
where it was felt at Harrowgate and Stanningley, near Leeds. 

At Holyhead, the shock was accompanied by a very loud noise; the 
wind was south-east; cloudy. The same thing occurred at Bangor; 
wind in the same direction ; weather foggy. The shock is said to have 
been more violent in the mountainous districts of North Wales than 
has ever been previously experienced. The air is described as having 
been unusually sultry. Towards midnight it is said to have become 
almost stifling; and people complained of a lassitude and oppression 
altogether unaccountable. The air is also said to have been surcharged 
with electricity to such an extent that the bells in many parts of the 
‘town of Caernarvon kept up a vibratory motion, and produced a peculiar 
humming sound. LEarly in the morning (writes a‘person who was awake 
at the time) a most unearthly quiet brooded over sea and land, broken, 
at length, by a sound more fearful than the most violent thunder could 
have produced. There were no premonitory perceptions of slighter 
shocks, as is frequently the case in earthquakes, but all at once a roaring, 
louder than breakers at sea or tempests on land could ever produce, was 
heard around, and continued for perhaps twenty or thirty seconds with 
undiminished power, and then gradually faded away into a state of per- 
fect silence. The loudness of the sound was like that of the passage of 
a brigade of fire-engines at full gallop over the stones of a quiet London 
street. During the continuance of the sound a powerful and continuous 
vibratory motion was perceptible; not like what is felt in many houses 
during a storm of wind, but a very peculiar tremulousness, which com- 
municated itself to both animate and inanimate objects. 

The shock is also described as having been very severe at Aberystwith, 
where it was stated that several persons were seriously ill from fright. 
At Shrewsbury, a portion of wall near the Castle Forgate fell, and 
another portion of wall at the goods station of the railway terminus sunk 
considerably. The shock appears to have been severe also throughout 
Shropshire, exciting considerable alarm, ringing bells, and throwing 
down a wood bridge over the Severn. Here the direction is described 
as being west south-west to north north-east, but weakest in the west. 
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Its intensity is also said to have been limited to a narrow line or strip of 
country. The shock was also felt at Knutsford, Northwich, Congleton, 
and at Chester. The movement was also felt at Oldham, Harrowgate, 
and Stanningley, near Leeds, in Yorkshire. Also at Wolverhampton, 
Brewood, and in Birmingham, and its neighbourhood in Warwickshire. 
At’ Balsall Heath, the Wellington Road, and at Hockley, several of the: 
inhabitants describe tremulous movements, accompanied by noises, as 
having occurred somewhere about four o’clock in the morning. 

The earthquake is also described as having visited Worcestershire at 
about four ae The nes says, however, that we is some we 
discrepancy in the time given ifferent. persons as to the exact peri 
of the shock, which has led to the belief that more than one nid ideo 
occurred. The weather was close and oppressive, and there was a vibra- 
tion, or undulation of the ground, accompanied by a rumbling noise. 
The shock was chiefly felt at Worcester, Malvern, Kidderminster, and 
yw alt Severn had been flooded for some days previously. 

In ire the shock was felt chiefly in-the neighbourhood of 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh—at Stretton, Ditchford, Aston, Blockley, and 
Bloseley. According’ to the Oxford Journal, the shock was felt about 
four o’clock im the morning. The earthquake was. preceded in this dis- 
trict, on the 5th of November, by a voltaic hailstorm, in which the 
hailstones were as usual crystallised, and as large as walnuts. 

One remarkable instance has come within our own knowledge of the 
shock having been felt in Middlesex, at Hammersmith, near London. A 
lady, whose sleep is a deal broken by ill-health, was roused at or 
about half-past four o’clock in the morning of the 9th by the shaking of 
her bed, and the rattling of a candlestick and glass p on a chair pear 
herbed. She was so much alarmed that she got out of bed and lit a candle. 
The circumstance was mentioned to us before the earthquake had been 
heard of or thought of. Possibly many other cases occurred, if known ; 
but occurring as it did at a time when nineteen-twentieths of the popu- 
lation were asleep, it was passed over in many places, and still more so 
towards the extremities of the wave. 

Mrs. Somerville, in her work on “ Physical Geography,” justly 
remarks: 

“There must: be some singular volcanic action underneath part of 
Great Britain, which has occasioned 255 slight. shocks-of earthquake, of 
which 139 took place in Scotland. The most violent of them have been 
felt at} Comrie, in Stratherne. Of the rest, 14 took place on the 
borders of Yorkshire and Derbyshire, 30 in Wales, and 31 on the south 
coast of England. They were preceded by singular phenomena, as a 
sudden: fall of the barometer, fogs, and unusual sultriness.”—Vol. i., 


p- 261. 
In‘an old book of remarkable events, called “ Trusler’s Chronology,” 
the following are noticed as occurring in England: 


“One thro’out all England, followed by a great variety of fruit and a 
laté harvest in 1090. "7 4 

“One in Shropshire, 1110; one in December, 1116; in September, ’ 
1120; in August, 1134. One that overthrew the chureh im Lincoln and 
others, in 1185, A dreadful one in February 14, 1428. One in Somer 
setshire, in 1249. At St. Alban’s, 1250. A general one that threw: 
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down St. Michael’s-on-the-Hill-without-Glastonbury, in 1274. The 
greatest ever known in England, November 14, 1328. A very dreadful 
one, accompanied with thunder and lightning, September 28, 1426. 
Another, 1661. Also 1683 and 1692.” 

The Manchester Guardian for November 13, 1852, enumerates no 
fewer than eight earthquakes, experienced, more or less, in Manchester 
and its suburbs during the last hundred years. One in 1750, one in 
— one in 1777, and the others in 1835, 1839, 1843 (two), and 

852. 

The observations recorded with re to the time of the occurrence 

were, it will be perceived, made under the circumstances with so little 

to preciseness, that it is difficult to draw any definite conclusion 
from them. Those made at Dublin would seem to agree in the shock 
having been felt at or near four o'clock in the morning, while the mass 
of observations made in Liverpool, Manchester, and North Wales, would 
give about half-past four, which, allowing for difference of longitude, 
would still leave a sufficient lapse of time to give priority to the coast of 
Ireland, and would indicate a movement between west and east, or from 
north-west to south-east. But then, again, the observations at Aberyst- 
with, Birmingham, and in Oxfordshire, would indicate that this shock 
was felt in those places as early as four o’clock. In the great earthquake 
of 1755, agitations of water were observed in various parts of Great 
Britain at wide intervals of time. For example, at Loch Ness end Loch 
Lomond at half-past nine, A.M.; in Durham and Surrey, at half-past 
ten, A.M.; in Berks and Derbyshire, between eleven and twelve, a.m. 
The last shock of a somewhat similar description—which was experienced 
with various degrees of intensity in Lanenihies and in the adjacent coun- 
ties of Westmoreland, Cumberland, Cheshire, Flintshire, and the Isle of 
Man—took place a few minutes before one o’clock on the morning’ of 
Friday, March 17, 1843. 

At the Royal Observatory, the mean height of the barometer during” 
the week ending 13th November was 29°534. The mean weekly tem~ 
perature, which was 54:2 deg., exceeded the average of ten years by 
77 deg. It has not been so high since the week that ended the 25th of 
September; and since the beginning of October it has not been higher 
than 49°9 deg. In the last two weeks it has suddenly risen From 
45°6 deg. to 54-2 deg. The mean daily temperature was 54°6 deg. on 
Sunday, or 7°9 deg. above the average. It rose on Monday to 57°2 deg.; 
declined till Thursday, when it was 50°3 deg.; and rose again on Friday 
to nearly the same height as on Monday and Tuesday, when it was about 
10 deg. above the average. It was higher than the average throughout 
the week. The wind blew generally from the south. 

De Humboldt, who has seen the earth frequently and violently 
agitated in a clear air and a fresh wind, as well as in rain and thunder- 
storms, treats the general belief that a calm, an oppressive heat, and a 
misty horizon are forerunners of earthquakes, as a fallacious popular 
opinion, unsupported by the authority of inductive reasoning. The 
regularity of the horary changes in the declination of the magnetic 
needle, and in the atmospheric pressure, as indicated by the barometer, 
are not also, it has been ascertained, generally or necessarily connected 
with earthquakes. Yet, although this may be the case, as thus strictly’ 
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and scientifically placed before us, there is no doubt, on the other hand, 
that a misty, oppressive air, indicative of a peculiar electric condition, and 
often marked by an unusual rise in the barometer, does frequently accom- 
pany earthquakes, especially in countries least exposed to voleanic influ- 
ences. Volta’s electrometer, for example, was strongly agitated during the 
peateenien earthquakes of Pignerol in 1808. Humboldt himself acknow- 
edges that, although in general the processes at work in the interior of 

the earth may not be announced by any meteorological phenomena, or 
any special appearance of the sky, it is still not improbable that some 

ect may be imparted to the atmosphere, in consequence of which it 
cannot act in a purely dynamic manner. Further, if no meteorological 
phenomena indicate the coming earthquake either on the morning of the 
shock, or a few days previously, the influence of certain periods of 
the year (the vernal and autumnal equinoxes), the commencement of 
the rainy season in the tropics after long drought, and the change 
of the monsoons (according to general belief) cannot be overlooked, even 
though what De Humboldt calls the genetic connexion of meteorological 
processes with those going on in the interior of our globe, is still 
enveloped in obscurity. 

The circumstances ander which the late earthquake occurred are sin- 
gularly suggestive for its explanation to two of the more simple theories 

t have been suggested in explanation of these phenomena; the theory 
of electric influences, and that of the influence of water converted into steam 
by subterranean heat. Earthquakes, it is true, have always been of rare 
occurrence in these realms. Yet, historically, they date as far back as a.p. 
1089, when a shock was felt throughout the country. Another shock was 
experienced in 1274, a partial shock having been chronicled as apparently 
confined to Lincoln in 1142. In 1580 a shock of such gravity was ex- 
power in London that part of St. Paul’s and the Temple churches 
ell. In 1690, Ireland suffered from similar causes. The inhabitants of 
London, who were much discomposed by a slight shock on February 8th, 
1750, were still more terrified by a severer shock that occurred on the 
8th of March of the same year. Till that time the absurd theories of 
Kircher, Descartes, and other philosophers, that there were many vast 
cavities under ground which have a communication with each other, some 
of which abound with water, others with exhalations arising from inflam- 
mable substances, as nitre, bitumen, and sulphur—the common resources 
of bygone chemistry—still held their ground. But at this time, Dr. 
Stukeley, who had been engaged in electrical experiments, began to 
suspect that a phenomenon of this kind ought to be attributed not to 
vapours or fermentations generated in the bowels of the earth, but to 
electricity. These ideas were advocated at the same time by Beccaria, 
and further illustrated by Dr. Priestley. 

It is evident that the peculiar circumstances under which the late 
earthquake occurred were sufficient to give countenance to either of the 
above theories, There was quite sufficient in the electric tension, pro- 
duced by the prolonged and unseasonable warmth, moisture, and stag- 
nation of the atmosphere, to ground a theory of a contrast of a negative 
and positive condition established between the earth and the air, and 
producing tremulous vibrations like the shock of an earthquake, when an 
equilibrium was brought about, especially if that was, as is mostly the case 
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with electrical phenomena, effected more or less instantaneously, just as 
two clouds, one negatively, the other positively, electrified, produce, 
according to the voltaic theory, a hailstorm in summer time, and at any 
time the evolution of light, accompanied by thunder. Then again, 
knowing positively as we do how much the temperature goes on in- 
creasing (1 deg. for every 100 feet) from the surface towards the centre 
of the earth, those wedded to a previous theory might see enough in the 
great rains, and consequent inundations of the present season, to explain 
the late phenomenon by the supposition of large quantities of water gra- 
dually absorbed and converted into steam by subterranean heat. But 
while the first theory has at least something like plausibility to Jend it 
support, the latter has not even possibility, still less probability, to reeom- 
mend it. 

To turn to another view of the subject. Although we have no active 
volcanoes in these realms, nor indeed any actual or recent igneous rocks 
or phenomena of any description, if we except the spontaneous com- 
bustion of certain bituminous and pyritous alum-slates, bituminous shales 
and coals, which certainly have nothing ‘to do with the present inquiry ; 
still we have plenty of evidence of ancient (geologically speaking) igneous 
action, and we have further evidence that the deep-seated disturbances 
which have given origin to destructive earthquakes in other countries 
have been frequently from that very reason felt in this—in other words, 
that from the depth of the molten strata of the earth, strictly speaking, 
no portion of the earth is beyond the boundary line of these terrific 
natural phenomena. 

For example, on the Ist of November, 1755, when Lisbon was destroyed 
by a great earthquake, the effects reached to an immense distance, the 
_ utmost boundaries of which, to the south, are to the present day unknown. 
But northwards it is well known that they were felt in the British Islands, 
and to the extremities of Sweden and fewer. In Great Britain and 
Ireland the effects were chiefly manifested by the agitation of inland 
waters. The waters of Loch Lomond, for example, rose suddenly without 
the least gust of wind against its banks, and then as suddenly retired. 
Loch Ness was similarly agitated. At Kinsale, the weather being very 
calm, and the tide nearly full, a large body of water suddenly poured 
into the harbour with ooh rapidity that it broke the cables of two sloops, 
and cast several boats on the shore. The agitation of the water was also 
observed at numerous places in Surrey, Suffolk, Durham, Berks, Kent, 
Oxfordshire, and Glamorganshire. The character of these agitations may 
be judged of from the following :—At Cobham, in Surrey, a person was 
watering a horse at a pond fed by springs ; whilst the animal was drinking, 
the water suddenly ran away from him, and moved towards the south 
with such swiftness that the bottom of the pond was left bare. It re- 
turned again with such impetuosity that the man had to leap backwards 
to secure himself from its sudden approach. It will be observed in this 
instance, as in all cases of earthquakes, how difficult it is to distinguish 
reaction from action. The shock would appear to have come from the 
north, whereas the seat of subterranean action being in the south, it must 
have been the reflex action that threw the waters to the south, after which 
they returned by natural causes to their own level. In the mines at the 
Peak of Deelivelive the same earthquake was felt as a positive shock. 
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It is evident from such examples that at the moment we are writing it 
remains to be shown whether the earthquake, which has lately so natu- 
rally alarmed her Majesty’s liege subjects, may not have been the outer 
wave of some earthquake which may have shaken cities or kingdoms 
at a distance from us ; if not so, its peculiarities, which remind us of the 
wet and rainy season that at Lisbon preeeded the great earthquake of 
1755, of the warm weather, with long continued south and south-west 
winds which preceded the earthquakes of 1749 and 1750 in this country, 
the circumstance of this shock, like so many others, chiefly affecting the 
sea coast and banks of rivers (averred by Priestley to be a further proof of 
their being electrical phenomena), will deserve some consideration, but 
even then they will not satisfy the inquirer. The fearful earthquake of 
1783, which, according to Sir William Hamilton, caused a loss of some 
40,000 lives in Italy and Sicily, was manifestly a veleanic phenomenon ; 
so, likewise, with many other earthquakes on record ; and it is not likely 
that, although the Creoles of South America distinguish the least danger- 
ous of these phenomena as mere Temblores, or tremors, and designate the 
more violent as positive Terremotos, that earthquakes should originate in 
some countries hee subterranean igneous action, and in others from elec- 
trical influence. There may be different degrees of intensity of the same 
phenomena: it. would scarcely be suspected that there may also be different 
causes. 

Yet the progress of science would lead us to hesitate in effecting any 
such broad distinctions. ‘ As the internal heat of our planet,” writes De 
Humboldt, “is connected on the one hand with the generation of electro- 

tic currents, and the process of terrestrial light (a consequence of 
the magnetic storm), it on the other hand discloses to us the chief source 
of geognostic phonomena.” The veteran physical geographer goes on to 
consider these in their connexion with, x their transition from, merely 
dynamic disturbances, from the elevation of whole continents and moun- 
tain chains to the development and effusion of gaseous and liquid fluids, of 
hot mud, and of those heated and molten earths which, become solidified 
into crystalline mineral masses. 

** Modern geognosy,” continues the same philosopher, “the mineral 
portion of terrestrial physics, has made no slight advanee in having in- 
vestigated this connexion of phenomena. This investigation has led. us 
away from the delusive hypothesis, by which it was-customary formerly 
to endeavour to explain individually, every expression of force in the ter- 
restrial globe ; it . us the connexion of heterogeneous substances 
with that which only appertains to change in space (disturbances or ele- 
vations), and groups together phenomena which at first sight appeared 
most heterogeneous—as thermal springs, effusion of carbonic acid, and 
sulphureous vapour, innocuous salses (mud eruptions), and the dreadful 
devastations of volcanic mountains. In a general view of nature all these 
phenomena are fused together in one sole idea of the reaction of the inte- 
rior of a planet in its external surface. We thus recognise in the depths 
ofthe earth, and in the increase of temperature with the increase of 
depth from the surface, not only the germ of disturbing movements, but 
also of the gradual elevation ih ahale continents (as mountain chains in 
long fissures), of volcanic eruptions, and of the manifold production of 
mountains and mineral masses.” 
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This is the true light in which these phenomena are to be viewed—that 
is to say, as having their origin in the raised temperature of the deepest 
molten strata, and the tension of highly compressed elastic fluids, 
accompanied by the generation of electro-magnetic currents, as in the 
formation of veins; the existence of an active volcanic force, which 
although everywhere manifested, and as generally diffused as the internal 
heat of our at fon attains but rarely, and then only at i 
sufficient intensity to exhibit the phenomenon of eruptions. “If,” says 
De Humboldt, “ we could gain information regarding the daily condition 
of all the earth’s surface, we should probably discover that the earth is 
almost always undergoing shocks at some point of its superficies, and is 
continually influenced by the reaction of the interior on the exterior. We 
have in these phenomena the mine-like explosion—the vertical action 
from below upwards, and the propagation by undulations in a linear 
direction, and in circles of commotion or large ellipses, in which the 
vibrations are propagated with decreasing intensity from a centre towards 
a circumference. There are even districts that are exposed to the action 
of two intersecting circles of commotion.” 

The great depths at which earthquakes have their origin explain their 
independence of the superficial nature of the soil and rock. Thus, 
earthquakes have been felt in the loose alluvial strata of Holland, and in 
the tertiary basins of Paris and London, . Then, again, among rocks, 
granite | mica slate are skaken as well as limestones or sandstones. It 
is not, therefore, the chemical nature of the constituents, but rather the 
mechanical structure of the rocks, which modifies the propagation of the 
motion—the wave of commotion. Where this wave proceeds along a 
coast, or at the foot and in the direction of a mountain chain, interrup- 
tions occur from these causes at certain points. Active volcanoes, by 
affording an outlet to pent-up vapours, and a means of communication 
between the molten interior of the globe and its outer crust and atmo- 
sphere, are everywhere safety-valves, and the danger of earthquakes 
increases as they are far removed from such openings in the earth.* 
Earthquakes, it is finally to be observed, are not as they appear, at first 
sight, to be, simply dynamic phenomena of motion ; it is known, from 
well attested facts, that they eject at times smoke, fire, and flames, steam, 
and hot water, noxious gases, and mud; that they are also able to elevate 
a whole district above its ancient level (as for instance the Ulla Bund, 
after the earthquake of Cutch, in June, 1819, east of the delta of the 
Indus, and the coast of Chili, in November, 1822). Further, earthquakes 
act mechanically in three different ways, either in causing disruptions, or 
sudden and retroversed elevations; or, finally, as was first observed in a 
great part of Sweden, in producing changes in the relative level of the sea 
and land, which, although continuous, are only appreciable at intervals of 
long period. 





* The danger of earthquakes is well known to increase when the openings of 
volcanoes are closed, and deprived of free communication with the atmosphere. 
Thus, the late earthquake may not improbably have some connexion with the 
activity of Etna, which, from the last news, dated Catania, Nov. 5th, after being 
several days dormant, had resumed its activity, but which may either have ex- 
perienced another check, or its existing state of activity may have been accom- 
panied by an earthquake of unusual intensity. 
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THE EVE OF ALL-SOULS. 
BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 
IV. 


IN MEMORY OF MRS. MURRAY GARTSHORE. 


I wept and listened! One I loved was there, 
In death, as life, conspicuous o'er the crowd, 
Apart—above—all slowly through the air 
She pass’d, between the moonlight and the cloud. 
Sweet spirit! wearing with inspired grace 
The * mortal coil’’ too early cast away ; 
I knew the bending head, the pale bright face, 
The darkly-braided hair, the clear eye’s ray, 
The slight and reed-like form; I knew the voice 
That filled the graveyard with triumphant song, 
In notes like those the angel hosts rejoice 
O’er the lost spirit, saved and sought for long ; 
“Cantate Domino!’’* th’ exultant hymn 
The mighty singer uttered as she pass’d, 
New ‘mid the dead and throng of phantoms dim. 
Glad light shone round us when I saw Thee last, 
Proud love gazed on thee with unselfish bliss ; 
Young wife, fond mother, cherished child wast thou ; 
Yet on my cheek I feel thy kindly kiss : 
It wrings my heart to think upon thee now. 
T’ve stood beside the cold white stone that lies 
Between thee and the warmth and joy of day, 
When the woods wore their rich autumnal dyes, 
And the first sear leaves fluttered o’er the way ; 
When the last whispers of the summer went, 
Through flow’ring reeds along the river's side, 
And wandering down the water’s bright descent, 
Went forth unnoted on the ebbing tide. 
That ever waving grass, and flowing stream, 
And ivy-shrouded belfry lull thy sleep ; 
But Thou art with us in the midnight pa 
And in the morning Memory i to weep. 
Thou ae o’er our spirits strangely fair, 
With glowing lips, and cheek intensely pale, 
When the bless'd rapture of the chanted prayer 
Bears us beyond those clouds that ride the gale ; 
When the deep passion of some wond’rous strain 
Quickens and thrills the dull hearts of the throng, 
Thy voice in choir-like fullness swells again, 
Over the souls haunted by its tones so long. 





[According to popular superstition, the souls of the departed are set free upon 
earth on the Eve of All-Souls. They are said to pass before the gaze of the 
watcher in their well-remembered human forms. ] ) 
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* Psalm 149. 
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She glided onward, gazing up the sky, 

Transfigured, raised o'er human thoughts and things, 
Sublime in adoration’s ecstacy, 

God to her genius gave an angel’s wings! 





THE RISING OF THE CHILDREN. 


Liacut between the clouds was flowing 
When the little children woke, 
Dewy-eyed, from slumber glowing, 
Through each dusky aisle they broke. 
From the pavement greenly spotted, 
In the house of death and prayer, 
Bones and books the dampness rotted, 
Grey and feath’ry mould is there ;— 
From the graves that dock, and darnel, 
And the stinging-nettle shroud ; 
From the reeking blackened charnel 
Of the o’ergrown city’s crowd ; 
From each little mound that raises 
Up the mossy, thymy grass, 
Bound with brambles, sprenkt with daisies, 
Where the bride and mourners pass ; 
From the tombs of marble, proudly 
Piled against cathedral towers, 
Where the bells unwearied loudly 
Quarter all the fleeting hours ; 
From the gleaming willowy river, 
Still dark pools where lilies lave, 
And the reeds and grasses quiver, 
Quaking round the unknown grave, 
As though paralysed in tremor 
By the guilty deed they hide ;— 
Up they rose, each little dreamer, 
From the graveyard, aisle, and tide. 
Lo! the rosy throng was haunted 
By the wild dove’s rapturous note, 
Lullabies their mothers chanted 
Down the night winds seemed to float. 
Some in serge, and some in satin, 
All earth’s Rachels wept for these, 
E’en from vesper until matin, 
Bending o’er their burdened knees— 
Arrows of the giant taken 
By the angels in their flight ; 
Souls that scarcely stayed to waken 
In the bounds of day and night ; 
He who gives each mind its mission 
As it issues from His breast, 
Cancelled their unknown commission, 
Gathered them in love to rest. 
De.-—-VoL. XCVI. NO. CCCLXXXIV. 24H 
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BABES IN THE*WOOD. 


“Two fair children paused before me, 
Grave their mien, and strange their garb, 
When they lived, each English baron 
Clad in steel bestrode his barb. 
When they lived, the warring Roses 
anes — blood stained the land ; 
ily they. gazed upon me— 
Sweetly. Sion cheat in hand. 
“* Knowst:thou not, oh; mortal stranger, 
Who» we.are, and what our fate ? 
Thou, hast read. our mournful legend 
When the ‘red logs piled the grate. 
“ Oft-thy childish fancy clad-us 
In some: beauteous infant form, 
When 'theeast: wind’shook the casement, 
Drifting-up the keen snow storm ; 
“ When the redbreast through the woodland 
Glanced with noiseless russet wing, 
And among the sallow foliage, 
Close, beside thee paused to sing ; 


“ Thought.of us came: glimmering o’er thee, 
Yes! before thy, mind we stood, 
We—the orphan. who perished 
In the lone and trackless. wood. 


“ Such a:night: as this our uncle 
Led us‘from our father’s hall, 
When the four winds to each other 
O’er the wild hills seem ‘to call. 


“ Such a night as this he left us 

Where the stately foxgloves grow, 
Where o’er fungus rank and arum 

Stiff strong iets their branches throw. 


‘¢ There the.wild-cat. finds a. cover, 
: “And. the coiled snake basks at noon ; 
There, on mosses soft, the glowworm 


Lights her pale lamp ‘neath the moon. 


‘“‘ Long his slow return we waited— 
Watching, wand’ring through the: gloom 

Then we prayed, and called our mother 
Lying 1n our father’s tomb. 

“ Helpless in the howling darkness, 
Breast to breast we trembling crept, 

Numbness strange and cold stole o’er us— 
In our grief and fear we slept. 

“ Not on earth we woke next morrow — 
Twenty years rolled fleetly by— 

Priest and leech this mystic midnight 

Warned our uncle he must die. 
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“‘ Pungent scent of herb and essence 
Through the dim, hot chamber spread ; 

There the hallowed Host was carried, 
White-stoled priests were round the bed. 


“‘ Hand in hand, as now thou seest us, 
Came we-at the Spirit’s call, 

Gleaming forth like wands of lightning 
Planted on the dusky wall! 


“Ah! the terror and the madness 
Of that sinful soul’s despair— 
”*Twas the Judge of men and angels 
In his justice sent us there !” 

Sweetly smiling, phantom kisses 
Waved they as they faded fast ; 


Over-true the mournful legend 
Sounding from the solemn past. 








A YANKEE STEAMER ON THE ATLANTIC. 
BY J. W. HENGISTON, £8Q. 


Waar shall I do to alleviate my melancholy? The canker of a long 
peace has made the great ocean well nigh a novelty to me, despite m: 
gs ag career, the usages of which time has so miraculously le 
will see what the economy of a Yankee steamer is made of ; so 1 am 
off by railway to Southampton. The sportsmen are in the stubble-fields, 
the country is still green and beautiful, but all glides, like youth, rapidly 
away. Iaman Southampton almost before I am aware of it. I should 
have taken my berth in London, if I desired a good one. It is now too 
late. They:say so many guineas, with which five or six additional should 
be understood : the steward’s fees, wine, and beer, are not included in 
the thirty or thirty-five guineas passage-money. ‘The night-berth, too, 
is simply a standing one, either above or below, shared with some two 
or three others—this is awkward. 
_ . The weather:is lovely. I went round the docks; but I wish they 
would water the road to. them from. Radley’s Hotel, and-even the docks 
in dry weather. I could not admire the run of our steamers ; it is taste- 
less. .They have scarcely a single good point: the Yankees beat us 
hollow. ‘That thing,” said the American skipper, pointing to the 
Parana, “is a great mis-shapen tea-chest, just ft for a collier.” — I 
could not dissent from the truth of the remark. I counted twenty-two 
feet draft of water marked on her just out of dock, and she then drew 
thirteen. The American liner never has had twenty marked, and only 
drew nineteen, full coaled and cargoin. The same defect marks all our 
steamers, more or less. The Jndus, Medway, Luxine, Dee, Ripon, 
and others, were here. Our smaller iron vessels struck me: as better 
models—the Montrose and Indus best of all. Why do not our builders 
send: out a few able young. men to the American yards, to study their 
improvements ? To be behindhand in anything for want of a little 
observation, bespeaks a negligence contin of us. We may confess 
2u2 
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our errors candidly—a poor consolation when foreigners confess nothing, 
and will not give us credit for our real excellencies. 

I am on board, and shall soon gratify my curiosity. _Two great, un- 
comfortable tables, fill either side of the main cabin, where some eighty 
or a hundred passengers sit in their allotted places, during your fourteen 
or sixteen not very comfortable days. A steamer cannot be otherwise 
than uncomfortable, from its very,nature. You have speed and hope— 
ask for nothing farther. 

These American vessels are always filled by Germans. They take 
them up first at Bremen, on the Wesser. Upon going to look after my 
berth, I saw several German ladies. They and the men remained on 
board during the vessel’s short stay of three days in the docks. All 
— homely and good-natured; they spoke German, one or two 
only, perhaps, a little English or French. Nothing surely is more tyran- 
nical than custom. These simple, economical Germans were allowed in 
this way to escape the exactions of hotels, and all the host of snares laid 
for victimising travellers. I question very much whether the captain 
would have allowed as many English, or even Americans, to have re- 
mained quietly on board so long at the expense of the owners. Very 
likely they would never have thought of including it in their bargain. 
As to ourselves, we are always ashamed of appearing economical, and 
ever in a great hurry to rush on shore into the first hotel that offers. 

Punctual to the hour, on the 10th of September, about noon, we 
started. A small steamer tugged us out of the dock, and we found our- 
selves without fuss or confusion quietly in the Southampton water, with 
full steam on, but were obliged to suspend our paddles for three hours 
and a half, waiting for the captain, the consul, and the mails. They 
came to us at last, Joaded, too, with lots of luggage, and accompanied 
with the passengers who had not yet come on board. The weather was 
still beautiful; the wind fair; every hour seemed a day’s delay to ‘one’s 
ees 

e sat down to dinner as we rounded Calshot Castle, and passed by 
Cowes without distinguishing the famous schooner the America at 
anchor there. Its late captain and crew were with us, going back to 
New York. It seems to me an inglorious conclusion to sell her and her 
golden opinions. What was five thousand pounds to her owner the 
- commodore, and what are borrowed plumes to Captain Blaquiere, or to 
the Cowes squadron ?—their plumes “ fluttered in Corioli !” 

I thought the price enormous. But I learned on board here that she 
cost twenty thousand dollars building, with an understanding of three 
thousand more as a present if she succeeded. 

The steamer I am in has good qualities, but is not fast. Her arrange- 
ments and fittings are excellent. The dinner abounds with good things, 
and even this first day was put on the table with admirable order. A 
gong is gently murmured round the quarter-deck ; the servants, who are 
some dozen mulattoes in green velvet uniform caps, and neatly dressed, 
take their appointed divisions behind us, and are very clean, active, and 
efficient. Besides joints of all sorts, roast and boiled, we have fish, soup, 
and many entrées and hors d’euvres. The tarts and puddings very 
nice, and, above all, an abundance of ice to cool our beverage. Ve 
little wine is drank, or liquor of any kind, I find; partly owing to the 
very high price charged. Most of the wines are eight and sixpence 
the bottle. Our bottled beer is two shillings the bottle. This is the 
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steward’s perquisite. It is hardly politic, nor is it quite fair. A pas- 
senger is forbidden to bring his own wine ; the advertisement says, it 
“* may be had on board ;” and for “ may ”’ we read “ must.” 

One thing strikes me at the very outset in these American steamers, of 
immense importance as an improvement— they consume their own 
smoke. ‘The little tug was clouding all the deck with her black volumes. 
The smoke of this vessel’s immense boilers was almost imperceptible, and 
so continued, even at the instant of throwing on fresh coals. Why is it 
that our steamers in all our rivers and waters are allowed to remain such 
detestable nuisances in this particular—in our harbours, in the Thames 
above all—we recal London-bridge and along the Pool. 

Those who travel must have no tender sympathies to throw away on 
the poor brute creation. One unhappy cow, torn from her calf, con- 
tinues to low; the poor thing is in her crib before the paddle-box, 
where there is another for the supply of inilk, partner in her misfortune. 
These creatures suffer much while on board. 

Our first twenty-four hours finds us getting a final glimpse of the last 
rocks and lighthouses of the Scilly Isles. The weather is without a cloud, 
most beautiful, and those sterile continuations of the granite ridge of 
Cornwall lie basking deceitfully in the genialsun. But sunny days, or 
clouds and night, make all the difference in their terrors. 

We made the northward passage, keeping on the Channel parallel of 
latitude for the present, instead of steering at once to the southward of 
west ; the great desideratum being to get to the westward as fast as ever 
the engines and fine easterly breeze will take us. By-the-by, this east 
wind already feels more soft across the waves than it did at home, where 
we justly hate east winds. We roll gently, the water is as quiet and 
smooth as it ever is at sea. But even this slight motion is too much for 
all heads and stomachs. The women are all uneasy, or half ill, and so 
are many of the men. Our run has been about two hundred and forty 
miles from Cowes. During the night we pass abreast of Ireland and 
Cape Clear, but too far off the land to see it. Coming from the States 
or the West Indies, it is highly desirable to “ sight ” Cape Clear, as a 
leading mark for the Channel. 

The Americans, laugh as we may, still go “ahead” of us. They do 
things on a wise and comprehensive scale. There are no less, I am told, 
than a hundred and six persons belonging ‘to this steamer; which is by 
no means so large, so fast, or so fine, as some of those of “ Collins’s line” 
to Liverpool, the great rival just now of the Cunard line. This great 
number of persons consists of the sailors, engineers, stokers, cabin ser- 
vants, stewards, stewardess, and their assistants; captain, mates, and 
cooks. All seem to work with the most perfect understanding and har- 
mony. We never hear a word above a breath. It is necessary to have 
them pointed out to know the captain and chief-mate from any of the 
passengers ; nobody seems to want any orders or directions. 

We have eighty or ninety passengers in the first class cabins, and fifty 
or sixty in the second class forward, but hardly inferior in comfort to the 
first. The only thing which marks an awkward distinction for a brief 
two weeks, or only ten days sometimes from land to land, is the notice on 
the side forbidding the second class to come on the quarter-deck. It is 
terrible. It at once divides us into two castes. I could not help dwell- 
ing upon this unpleasant fact. How much we are the creatures of sur- 
rounding opinion, no matter how imaginary our petty distinctions are 
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how un how absurd. So, too, I thought of my handsome friend, 
Mrs; G-——, who went to New York in the second class to economise— 
she who, immediately on her arrival, will be in the first class society 
there, where certainly very few of the mere steam-boat: first classes can 
get, or those, many of whom I see at the same table here. There appears 
no help for it, but it is extremely humiliating and uncomfortable while it 
lasts; it leaves a feeling of undue irritation upon the mind. 

With four of us in the same small cabin on the second or lower deck, 
under the dining saloon, or great cabin, the air is too hot and close. 
The ventilation is capitally contrived, and ali as well planned as possible, 
still I get up pretty early to wash and dress out of the way, and gain the 
deck as soon as it is washed and getting dry. Now, though the weather 
and the wind, that potent spirit afloat, is charming and fair, there is 
nothing to be seen but the dancing blue waters and the clear sky. We 
are cut off from the world, in our little humanity sense, and hum alone in 
our bee-hive upon the solemn waste of waters, from the grandeur of 
which we inevitably shrink— 

Dark heaving, boundless, endless, and sublime— 
The image of eternity : the throne 
Of the Invisible. 

We now begin to talk to each other with less reserve. We make 
friendly little knots in particular conversation. Sitting next each other 
at table is one link to further intimacy; and all takes the couleur de 
rose. Thank heaven! there will be no time for faults, or insufferable 
tedium, or to be bored to death. One can act: up toa certain point, 
and be all things to all'men, and that not too long at once, or our sin- 
cerity and impatience may get the better. 

Yesterday the deck was chalked for a game requiring strength and 
address, called shovel-board. A certain number of squares are numbered, 
into which round, flat, wooden quoits are to be propelled, or slid along 
the deck, from a distance. It is good exercise. Other parties are playing 
cards; and most of the men smoking, by way of passing the time. 
Some are at chess and backgammon. 

In all our accounts of similar trips, I do not recollect to have seen any 
minute description of the manner in which so many people thrown sud- 
denly together spend their time; and the general economy of the cabins 
and the crews. To be sea-sick, and to long for the end of the passage, 
comprise all we hear; as if there were nothing to say or nothing to know. 
In good sooth, the subject seems little less monotonous than it is in itself, 
but a little information may be extracted from it. 

Eating and drinking seem the great business of our lives ; here in- 
tensely condensed. It must, too, be confessed to an: Englishman, these 
necessary enjoyments are inconceivably varied and copious. We break- 
fast at half-past eight, a.m. ; a gong is sounded at seven to awaken the 
passengers to their toilets. A walk in the fresh morning air is desirable 
as a preparatory, for the night is passed in stifling heat to all those not 
having a skuttle or window in their cabins. Certainly, though ‘the ar- 
rangements and fitting up of the lower-deck cabins are excellent, .with 
pte en for the circulation of air, four men lying within two 
or feetof each other on little shelves, for the cabins are only six or 
eight feet square, makes it anything but pleasant. The wind, getting 
more tothe south, and softer, begins to tell upon us. I often awoke from 
a feverish slumber in a profuse prespiration. But to our eating econo- 
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mies. We lunch at twelve, and dine punctually at three o'clock, not toe 
much hurried. Sometimes we have ice creams, pears, dried: fruits, oranges; 

| chestnuts at dessert, and wine often, more or less. y calls 
for it in-turn. Sometimes we have champagne. Tea is ready at seven 
o’cloek, when there is only too much of meat repeated on the table. Then; 
perhaps, we have a little music, a walk, and so to bed. 

It. 1s: the 13th of September, the weather: still lovely ; our boots are 
well cleaned ; towels, water, all well supplied. sn the. supply: of 
napkins, towels, and the like, every day for such a number: of people is 
quite wonderful—how do they manage it? 

Our breakfasts are as sumptuous as. our dinners, every conceivable thing 
on the table: hot rolls, toast, bread, butter, ice, eggs, beefsteaks, venison, 
cutlets—veal, mutton-chops ; fish—fried, salt, and fresh; coffee and tea, 
both: good, and milk in abundance in large pitchers. It puzzlesume: how 
the poor cow or two can possibly yield it. 

Two small brigs are in sight on the extreme horizon, one evidentl 
bound for Europe, the other outward bound. The horizon from-our 
may*be.reckoned at ten miles. 

The women seem most affected by the gentle roll inseparable from: the 
broad Atlantic. Their discomfort will endure, as it is not enough to 
make them fairly sea-sick ; so they stave it off as they can, and suffer 
more:or less.in consequence. The men are all in groups, at cards. 
There isa good piano in the cabin, and. last night the women attempted 
a little music; but the rolling, though very gentle, cut short the concert. 
The piano is near the stern windows ; either end of the vessels having, 
ofcourse, most motion. Many of the ladies play and sing. Some of 

men are no doubt good musicians—the Germans, we may be sure. 
One of their lads played a little. 

The captain speaks of the relative merits of steamers; that is, of the 
i He says a steamer cannot be too long ; that now-a-days they 
are:made as strong as possible ; much more so than the unhappy Presi- 
dent or the Great Britain, a sister ship, which wes shortly broke up, as 
unseaworthy and good for nothing. It was known that the President 
was a badly built vessel, but of such things our par public know 
nothing. Nay, with all the parade of news, and minute details of 
~ every possible transaction, how little of the real “naked truth” is ever 
known. 

As the Washington is certainly a slow steamer, we can only rely on 
her being a good sea boat. should we have bad weather. They say she 
is; and as each day lightens us of some thirty-eight tons, not only will 
she go faster as she rises, but will be of course more buoyant—the first 
element of safety. 

A poor little dog and cat have disappeared since we sailed. One may 

ess their fate from the unfeeling way we hear them talk of the poor 
Liab scosetiens Why should man ever act such. tricks as make the angels 

? Dogs are charged five pounds passage-money. Few except: 
French are kind to a Fel lewtlogs a French Lidy vebpuaneiiinaiings 
suffers. it. to leave her day or mght. In this respect, the mulattoes and 
negroes on board are quite as unkindly and ferocious.as: their’ master ; 
they show'no compassion. How are our sympathies thrown away on the 
miseries of mankind! We chatter of slavery, and waste our commisera> 
tion:. Wei injure our West India possessions in the name of mercy, and 
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act ten thousand hard-hearted tyrannies all over the world; and in every 
variety of circumstance, but always with a “ distinction.” 

I had our daily run, helped by all the sails to the favouring 
breeze, reach at least two Lennie and fifty miles a-day. It is 
not so.. Yesterday, our bulletin on a card inside the stair-head cuddy 
only told of two hundred and thirty-four. Bets are laid that we are not 
in under fourteen days ; but, unless head winds arise, even this moderate 
rate will take us across in twelve. 

I find there is a surgeon on board by mere accident; this might easily 
be unknown. 

The rapidity of action, and smartness of the cabin servants, is astonish- 
ing. Our own clever waiters are comparatively sluggish. Here their 
whole waking time is employed putting the cloths and plates on and off 
the tables. Glad must they be when the tea at eight o'clock is finall 
cleared away, leaving the night to themselves. The fore-cabin or second- 
class passengers, of whom we know no more than if they lived in the next 
street, have\a separate establishment of cooks and servants; their meals 
served as regularly as with the first class. Their cabin is on the same 
deck as ours, ranging before the engines. It looks as commodious and 
as comfortable as the first, only not quite so large or handsomely fitted 
up ; things in themselves of very little moment. 

As I lay last night in one of my frequent waking moments, finding 
the lamp still burn.ng, and the night evidently far gone, I was in the act 
of “turning out,” for get up one cannot, to blow it out, when the door 
opened, and one of the black servants put it out, saying the captain forbid 
any lights in the private cabins after eleven o’clock p.m. It was then I 
found it was past midnight. I was glad to get rid of this small addition 
to our heat. It is well we four individuals go to bed and get up at dif- 
ferent hours. It is impossible to dress, or even move, except one at a 
time. I am first in bed and first up. A French youth sleeps over me ; 
going to the States to learn book-keeping, English, and of course, Ame- 
rican enterprise, although his father, a French merchant, boasts of his 
wealth in Paris. Still, he is for launching his son in the “ go-ahead” 
New World. | 

I pity the young mothers here with their children. Some have babies 
in arms with no rest night nor day; besides their own nausea'to contend 
with. Their husbands appear very kind and attentive, but cannot com- 
fort or help them much. , 

We keep on the circle sailing track, following the same parallel of lati- 
tude ; indeed, as the wind sticks steady south, it sends us, steering west 
by north, a degree farther to the north. Our run to-day from the 
bulletin was two hundred and sixty miles for the last twenty-four hours. 
All rejoice, in spite of an increased uneasiness from the greater swell. We 
fancy a gale must have recently swept over this track of the ocean. A 
few porpoises are seen, but they. soon leave us, annoyed or frightened by 
the noise and foam of the paddles. Otherwise, they will often gambol 
half a day round a ship, and pleasant, lively companions they are. They 
have been called the pigs of the ocean, from their compact haps and the 
taste of their flesh. 

We have a minister, two, indeed, of our religion on board, but there is 
no service; I think wisely, so numerous are the different professions of 
faith. Jews, Catholics, dissenters of all shades, and members of the 
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Church of England. Any one service would act as a sort of unexpressed 
reproach on the rest, so it is better we should all silently pray to the 
almighty power—to our great Creator. O God! let me here on the face 
of the waters of thy mighty deep offer up my gratitude and love, and 
humble submission to thy will, blot from my mind my recent sorrows, 
harden that weak tenderness of soul which still fills my eyes with tears of 
anguish | 

“ Thy will be done,” let me not feel the misery of losing my beloved, 
my solace, my remaining comfort. That time, swift “stealing from us 
every day,” brings still its softening balm to our hurt bosoms, and makes 
us hail the approach when “ stealing us from ourselves away,” will be less 
and less dreaded. How infinite is thy goodness. 

I still mourn my lost sweet love. She whom I have played with and 
watched and been wound up in as my other self ; the opening flower to 
smooth, and give a balm to my declining years. The agony and bitter- 
ness of the blow is already softened to me. I am less stupified at the 
great calamity. I venture to think, and recal past tenderness, past en- 
dearments, past excellence, promising all a fond father could anticipate 
to love and admire—all now cut off by an inexorable decree—so young, 
so admirable, so loveable. How hard, how very hard to be cut off from 
this bright sun, this beautiful world, to thee while still appearing in all the 
freshness of its most enchanting colours. What time have I to recreate— 
to forget—to replace my irreparable loss? What are all the millions of 
man’s worth to me ?—nothing left! The dreary fallen leaf, and fallin 
snows, a little fire to warm my chilled limbs, a little common-place, od 
‘ T join thy poor innocent soul—let me hope in heaven !* 

But to the immediate business of the remaining dull life. The waves 
rising remind me of eternity and of fate— 

Rough hew as we may, 
The conduct of our lives. 

The wind remains steady south with a tendency to the west. Each 
day, however, the weather thickens, and we have more swell and motion. 
All grows more sombre. Two violins have been taken from their cases, 
and a few notes struck on the piano; but sweet notes languish and the 
sounds cease. People’s heads are down. Fewer appear at table, unable 
to withstand the “send,” or pitching, which rather increases, while our 
sails are nearly close-hauled. They do us little good at any time, and 
now only serve to steady us a little. To-day our card bulletin tells us 
of 250 miles since noon yesterday. We have got across more than a 
third of our way, 

Steamers often meet each other midway, and one should think ours must 
meet some vessel, even steamers, much oftener. But such is the vastness 
of the ocean, such the minuteness of these immense vessels that cross each 
other that it is not so. Other causes of course operate ; thick weather, and 
the small distance of the visible horizon. Nor do seamen care much about 
the matter, unless they are very near indeed. They do not even speak 
each other, or go a yard out of their way to do it. This indifference, 
on the progressing principle, is not kind or pleasant—is it wise? I write 
this very little at my ease—not ill, not wel. It rains, and the few not 
lying down, are at the cabin tables, at chess, cards, and smoking ; some 
few reading to pass the time. 





* The writer had just lost an only child. 
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It. conn certain this is a “slow. heshe" bow we run. so far each 

ur hours: puzzles. me. It.appears that this com is. pai 
100,000 dollars <stt -by the United States’ Seaitionedels sod 
were to have had four oats. Finding themselves unable to get share- 
holders. enough, they. were forced to give up one of their best vessels 
half. built, the Humboldt and Franklin, faster and finer vessels than 
this or the Hermann, her sister ship. 

A first-rate ship of five or six-shundred tons costs twenty pounds a ton 
building at New York. Larger ships cost something less, as the tonnage 
inereases.. Already the steamers carry all the light and fashionable goods 
between the two countries. It is curious and instructive to hear the 
Americans talk of wide distinctions where we can see no differences; but 

craft has its mysteries. 

The wind has changed to the westward, and is very light, Nothing 
but a heavy swell impedes us. The engines were stopped for ten minutes 
inthe night for some purpose. I ask questions and catch allI can: How 
hard.it is to find out the exact. truth of anything—each person colours 
things:in his. own way, to say nothing of the excessive tendency to ex~ 
aggerate.. Thus, the fast steamers of Collins’s line are said to consume 
120 tons of coal. in. the twenty-four hours; it is incredible. I find 
to-day a much more likely story—about eighty tons. Even that is enor- 
mous, and is not confessed. In this steamer the consumption is about 
forty tons, called thirty-six occasionally. They talk of not being able 
to get up steam enough with the wind aft, or if the coal is not very good. 
Our run to-day has only been 224 miles. The light wind happily draws 
to the northward. About noon we saw on the horizon the steamer boun 
toLiverpool of the Cunard line, her smoke rising in black volumes. We 
passed her, a brig, and a ship, still nearer to us. All were left behind— 
on, on! It now rains, and is.cloudy weather. A violin is heard for 
half an hour, but none of the ladies venture near the piano ; indeed very 
few have come to table at all these last two days, owing to the pitching 
of the vessel from the swell. 

I am more and more astonished at: the inexhaustible provision of every 
conceivable thing, and. such a constant variety, too, as appears on the 
table. Yesterday we had roast. and boiled turkeys and oyster-sauce, 
fried soles and.salmon, soup twice in the day, roast-beef, mutton, frica- 
seed fowls, curry, tongues, veal cutlets, roast ducks, and geese (cran- 
berry jam sauce)—all this in the greatest. profusion for. some eighty 
people. Puddings and tarts, jellies, blanc-manges, in great plenty and 
variety. Dessert: apples, pears, grapes, raisins, almonds, filberts, 
oranges; cakes of all sorts, figs, jams, plums, prunes, stewed plums, and 

ved ginger—perhaps a dozen other things I forget, or didn’t see. 
he whole impression it. gives is a surfeit. of good living. One day, 
Sunday, we ieaenienh and ice-creams in.addition. Ail the large joints 
and dishes.are kept hot by spirit-lamps, and all are in a singular perfec- 
tion. on. the. high seas. The joints, poultry, and fish are kept ina kind 
of. ice+house; nothing is killed on:board. Could Columbus but. rise and 
_ behold the wonderful change since his days of. scurvy or starvation— 
could.he. but. see. the mighty, engine, the ‘slave of. the lamp,” here 
steadily at.work, driving on this. vast body! | 

There is no dressing for dinner, as may be imagined,.with.people half 
sick.. To-day, being a little less pitchirg,.a Frenchman’s robe de.chambre 
at table is found fault.with by a fastidious lady, The captain, I believe, 
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tells him of it in a good-natured way. One of the ladies plays us a few 
and waltzes—all that can be expected. An attempt to accompan 
‘on the violin by the:same Frenchman proved a failure. Our F 
passengers are all shopkeepers and marchandes de modes. 

The rain clears off, and the evening proves charming, with a beauteous 
sunset. Ranges of golden-edged clouds fringe the semicircle of the 
horizon, backed by the crimson glory of the setting: luminary. How in- 
expressibly grand are the skies! how infinitely varied ;: lifting the soul to 
heaven and to God! It softens that anguish which steals over my soul 
m moments of recollection. I look up at the Evening Star, and think it 
my bright particular star—my. lost comfort, smiling and shedding its 
sweet, innocent influence on my crushed spirit. As I write tears fill my 
eyes; I must not indulge, but fly the “luxury of woe,” a weakness*no 
one. now can understand or share in, nor would I share the sacred, last 
sad: memento: of what once’was. Is it not wise that we skould bevin- 
tensely selfish ? Our own woes, as we live on, are almost too crushing 
to bear, without: adding those of others. The most stupid and callous 
are surely the happiest of mankind. 

This is Wednesday, the 17th of September. The swell gradually sub- 
sides. in a small degree. On ali wide seas it is in vain to expect: still 
water. The long oceanic wave ever heaves in ceaseless undulation. 
There is:now more talk, more gaiety; the ladies come out of their 
cabins more; though still for the most part silent, reclining, pensive, ill 
atease: I find it difficult to bow to all, and yet feel annoyed at keeping 
any fair one a stranger; we fancy a neglect and an inimical feeling in 
‘ those passed so often close touching, yet unacknowledged ; yet we are 
very social on the whole. The Germans and French are most so, perhaps, 
hanging together in little coteries, from the same ideas and tastes; We 
and the Americans do the same, but the facility of the same language 
has perhaps most to do with it. 

I am amused and instructed by the conversation among the pure 
Americans, and their opinions of our writers about them in their trips to 
America. They differ among themselves wide as the poles. One party 
thinks: and knows all that Captain Marryat, Mrs. Trollope, and others 
said to be perfeetly true, but throw the absurdity or oddness on a few 
individuals: of their great family. Others swear they have written 
nothing but a tissue of exaggerations and positive falsehoods. Many, 
indeed, of the best educated, allow that our writings have done them 
much good, and effected in good manners what they themselves despaired 
of bringing about—sueh as shirt sleeves, and legs cocked up on boxes, 
tables, chairs, and the like, in ladies’ company, and their habit of spitting 
about: everywhere. 

Here one sees all the peculiarities we have laughed at ; but'to:desertbe 
or to fix them: on individuals would at this time of the day be neither 
novel nor amusing—the image is worn out. ‘Thenovelty of conduct soon 
departs, and we find the person, after all, essentially much like ourselves. 

There: is also a positive poverty of resource and vulgarity in running 
even the shadows of worn-out ideas and good things to death. Our 
cleverest writers: just now about’ town are growing out of date. We 
aspire to something’ beyond the eternal sneering at cockneyisms, or 
snobbisms, or mimicking the slang of the rich or poor vulgar, just asone 
is sick: of eternally bepraising people for ordinary qualities—rather too 
much the fashion with-us, everywhere out of ourfirstcircle. Our-writers, 
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with their cleverness, wit, or finesse, ever aiming, @ la Punch, are wide 
of the mark, and sin against the very laws they would affect to establish. 
Consequently the hits grow more feeble. The essence of wit, of humour, 
of a male understanding, and some real knowledge of the world, and 
things in it, is not exactly fitted to sustain a lengthened mediocrity. 
Hence the cold silence or faint smile in the few, the loud laugh and 
empty wonder in the many. But writers cannot live by the few. Not 
to mention the falsehoods, ignorance, and prejudices pandered to, if not 
religiously believed in, too frequently. Where can we lay our hands on a 
work not exhibiting them by way of seasoning. Thus every country goes 
on amusing itself. Creating little poly gods, popping them up and down, 
in and out of their little holes, like the prairie-dogs of the Yankees’ far 
west. Each gives its note, and disappears ; but the village is edified. 

Our last news on quitting England was of Cuba and the fifty un- 
lucky wights shot at Havanna. The Americans have but one idea— 
Cuba must, sooner or later, be one of their states. The wish is father 
to the thought; the thing is natural, is apt, is certain. In vain the 
Times thunders its political morals to the world. The New World 
laughs at our morals, seeing how well we exemplify them. They think 
us mawwormish ; our cogent reasons too, absurd as specimens of a state 
virtue, we carry into action! At the Cape, in Cabul, or in Borneo, we 
act just as it suits our convenience in morals. Words are infinite. Very 
good words may be used to defend and make the worse appear the better 
reason in every thing. Your party writer can in any given week write 
round the circle of opinion, and so hash up truth and falsehood that men 
swallow all, and sink into a Babel of confusion, hence our obscured ideas 
of good and bad. We grow stupified in our speculations, and would be 
saints ‘‘ when most we play the devil.” Not so the young and active 
spirits for good or evil. They march on, and laugh at all laws—all 
human laws, at least—that cross them; and these are often so bad, so 
contradictory, so absurd, that one almost ceases to marvel at it. The 
great code, therefore, must be kept intact—“ Success warrants every- 
thing ; thus morals are often made to assume any accommodating shape.” 
This, too true of nations, descends into and holds good of private life, 
both in America and England, to an extent not suspected. 

We are so far lucky. To-day the wind is steady and gentle from 
the north-west, the sea still smoother. We set our studding-sails again, 
and the deck is covered with walkers. Sounds of a fiddle strike the ear 
in one of the cabins, cards are playing right and left, and the sun shines 
brightly down on us, lighting up our tables. Two vessels have already 
passed us on the far horizon. Nobody thinks of communicating in any 
way ; speaking them is totally out of the question ; it is still ex avant ! 
—forward, forward ! 

We approach on this the 18th of the month, and must be near the 
Banks of. Newfoundland ; the morning is cloudy, the water smooth, and 
all our little sphere sufficiently alive. 

In this world everything is judged by comparison ; so I hear from a 
young man who has crossed eighteen times in steamers. He says that 
the Cunard line is the best, and most stylish, in the cabin appointments. 
The steamers are as fast, and safer, than the Collins line ; better built, 
and more carefully navigated. From the Americans, I only hear of 
Collins’s steamers being the fastest. They are both, just now, ten 
pounds dearer, but are coming down to thirty pounds or guineas. 
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Surely this sum after all is enormous, compared with the short- 

steamers among ourselves or on the American waters. We 

are told, however, that they are often losing concerns ; the four or five 

thousand pounds passage-money being swallowed up in losses, in expense, 
freights, and soon. Small consolation to the inquisitive passengers. 

We are slow, and said to be sure, but the captain affects to be dissatis- 
fied with even two hundred and fifty miles a day, of twenty-four hours, 
consuming only forty tons of coals, let us suppose. The Collins’ line 
vessels consumes eighty tons a day, and gains on the whole perhaps only 
two days out of the twelve or fifteen the is now reduced to; it is 
hardly fair on these “‘ Ocean” line of engines! One thing is certain, our 
engines work very smoothly and steadily, with little trembling, not so 
much as with the more powerful steamers from Liverpool. We now wind 
the evening up with a duet of fiddles, playing “ nigger” tunes, “ Susanna 
don’t you Cry,” and the like, at which there is boisterous mock applause. 
At starting we drew nineteen feet of water. One reason why the engines 
could not drive us beyond ten knots the hour, and barely that, without 
the help of the sails ; we are much lighter now. 

During the night of this day, the 19th, we have been running across 
the Banks. We encountered driszle and fog, but they are not very in- 
tense. It clears off; the breeze becoming gentle and fair from the north. 
We pass two ships at a distance, steering the same way. ‘Their sails 
shine cheerfully in thesun. The sea, too, is eanspanedicile smooth, and 
all our little world very pleasant and lively. The game of “ shovel-board” 
is again much in vogue. The run at noon announced two hundred and 
fifty miles ; having nearly, if not quite, crossed the Banks. The air is 
cool ; and, as we are now steering west south-west, we shall run into 
warmer air, not that it is at all necessary, for this cooler weather gives us 
comfortable nights in our close cabins. 

After a night of rain, on the 20th of September, the wind was round 
for the first time fresh against us from the south-west, bringing warm sun- 
shine, but more pitching, and the late smooth sea by degrees, but per- 
ceptibly enough, ese up unpleasantly ; many heads are down, and pen- 
sive people in reclining positions. What creatures of habit we are. I con- 
stantly see and hear things unmoved, which certainly at home would have 
disgusted me. I find an extreme difficulty in getting at the real unvarnished 
truth of the most ordinary occurrence. One must see with one’s own 
eyes, or be wide of the mark ; everything is described here in hyperbole. 
Everything monstrously detracted from, or exaggerated. How easy it is 
to lie like truth, and deceive under the garb of frankness itself, whence is 
this proneness to escape from the “ modesty of nature.” 

Besides all this, let any man with some of life’s poetry, the beauty of 
earth and Heaven’s own pure images in his mind, still dreaming of disin- 
terested, innocent moral influences, take a passage across the broad At- 
lantic in a Yankee steamer. Not the terrestrial world’s blind and most 
fervid adoration of the golden calf can ever have given him so clear an 
idea of the potent spell in all its minute workings, as at the two long 
tables of such a steamer. Let Croesuses and Rothschilds go about the 
earth and water! We should only be rich, “very.” That is enough. 
Be careless, liberal to extravagance, that is the only virtue. All look up 
to, or down on you, accordingly. They scan your every bottle of cham- 
pagne, and sentence you accordingly.. Only spare your breath or your 
purse, and you are “ poor indeed.” In this feeling I observe the very 
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waiters partake, and :measure:the “‘orders” part passe with their own 
i ies.invails. This menial greediness, common 

every + is-hereeoncentrated: into .an intensity enough to pitch ‘to 
limbo.any foredoomed economy of a passenger. The hateful word: with 
all the: household virtues is ‘the abhorred of hotels.and steam-boats. .The 
intimate, the e, the pleasant, all. drag one ‘way, and dive into:your 
purse. The price of wines here that pay no duty,sets me on 
these ‘thoughts. “We:take wine with each other, and play the “:hand- 
some,” we must set down. at:least eight or ten guineas per head for twelve 
or fourteen days’ passage. If we get off for half it ry: never ensure 
us “ golden” opinions, nor permit.us to escape a s of contempt. 

_ .[n-our-own Cunard line, I.understand that the we pe Abterend vice 
of gambling ‘besides, is sometimes carried to. an enormous excess. On 
one oecasion a gallant. officer gave a wine or champagne wind-up to the 

i ‘Each man ‘had two pint: bottles and a half forced-on him to 

rid. of. : The scene was a sort of saturnalia—a bacchanalian madness. 

» few, it:was said, washed their: hands in what they could no longer 

force down their throats. ‘What a degraded animal at times is man ; 

and yet with what a lenient eye do we look on his coarsest excesses. 

The “stirrup cup” and ‘hard drinking, still lingering in the north of our 
island, are -out-Hereded :in ‘these spuaanges over the ocean. 

(If I.am to belieyeall I hear, the temperance mania of a section of the 
_ Americans is losing,»mot: gaining ground, even among: their shipping. 
It is certain, whatever rules their sea-captains make, they seldom gain 
a:proselyte among ‘their:seamen. These only remain sober per force 
for the voyage, to plunge into accumulated drunkenness the moment they 
arrive in port. The:short ‘abstinence and lack of stimulus seems to in- 
crease their love of drinking tenfold. It is hardly wise to forbid a 
reasonable quantity afloat ; for, besides that the ship’s water requires 
some little corrections for health’s sake, and habit has made it a positive 
comfort, :it is felt:to sweeten the seaman’s hard fare. For hard_is poor 
Jack’s fare, hard: his work, hardhis life! “ Who would wish to see sea- 
men enlightened and <critical,” say some unfeeling persons—absurd. 
“No, let-ignorance.and brutality be the seaman’s lot ; life would, indeed, 
be a sea purgatory if they were better off than they were. ‘What have 
they to.do with the delicacies and amenities of this world?” We laugh 
az wink at. their follies and excesses—and well we may. They are the 
helots of the civilised world, and in po nation so vilely considered as in 
the United States. The name “free citizen” applied to them seems, 
indeed, a mockery. Afloat or on shore, their doom is cast. Thousands 
of them upon thousands may envy the hardest lot of the worst used 
Virginian: or Alabama slave, with Dr. Johnson's definition of a ship to 
boot. With us, whether in the navy, merchant service, or coasting 
trade, it is still too much the same. We tickle them with stage clap- 
traps and:after-dinner speeches—empty unmeaning words ! 

Let this go on as it-has:done and England’s fate is sealed. She will 
sink to -rise:no more under the Union Jack. What less does such ingra- 
titude deserve! We build clumsy men-of-war, steamers particularly, at 
a most extravagant rate ; give promotion by favour to avclass ; neglect 
our old: veterans:sank into oblivion ; allow pert youth to usurp all the best 
posts under ministerial influence, and the friendship, interest, or caprice 
of; some first:lord, while our sailors are ill paid and neglected. A mean, 
unwise “economy”: masks. an ignorant or extravagant expenditure, and 
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abroad and at home forms a considerable episode to this precious “ His- 
tory of our own Times.”. All this is as plain and true as the sun at noon. 
Cut up and commented on in some of our papers every day in the week 
with as: much: coolness as/if they were talking of the government of the 
moon! I rave—what have I to do with affairs of state, an obscure indi- 
vidual of whom nothing is. asked or»expected but to pay his taxes at 
home, and thank God things are no worse? I am now far away on the 
blue ocean. ‘Sharks and dolphins dream not of man’s grievances, nor fret 
themselves about administrative incapacities. The weather is fine. It 
is Sunday, and we have divine service for ‘the first time. Most of us at- 
tend, and thank God for his mercies so far. The sermon is to the pur- 
pose whether our minds are or not. We drink champagne with each 
other afterwards at the captain’s end of the table. The ship pitehes, ‘but 
not much, and we have run two hundred and twenty-six miles: in:the last 
twenty-five hours. Our arrival is predicted to an hour, and several:sail 

s us. 

A fine pilot New York schooner ran close to us. Weare a hundred 
leagues east of New York, but leave him behind us with diffieulty, for 
these craft sail like the wind! The engines have only been stopped twice 
or three times'the whole way over for about twenty minutes each time. 
The passengers begin to look after ‘their chests os portmanteaus. The 
Custom-house searchers are spoken of as very mild. 

We have a fine fair wind. All the world is on the gut vive, 
dressed smartly, and smiling. At nine o’clock we see the highland: of 
Never-Sink, not at all high ; and by twelve we pass the lighthouses on 
Sandy Hook, with the Jersey white, sandy, low shore, and then bear 
away for the “ Narrows,” between Staten Island and Tony Island, where 
three-tier batteries, built of brick, command the pass. 

One is particularly struck:with the numerous pretty white villas and 
cottages ornée on both islands. On Staten Isle, about the quarantine 
station, where the health officer comes on board. This is a large Village, 
increased a hundredfold sinee I last saw it twenty years ago. Here, on 
both sides, the opulent citizens of New York have their country-houses. 
Some of our writers have described the luxurious lives they lead in these 
tural retreats. 

Inside Sandy Hook, and over the whole face of the bay, may now 
‘be seen innumerable small craft, tug-steamers, passage-steamers, ships 
home and outward bound in vast variety and profusion. It is this which 
makes the approach to New York so wonderful:to quiet Europeans. If 
in England, from Sheerness'to London Bridge, our Thames is full, lively, 
busy, beyond, far beyond all the European world; here we find ourselves 
outdone. As we approach nearer and nearer to the city, the forests of masts 
on both sides, in the Hudson and East rivers, are astonishing. On the 
North, or Hudson river side, it is a forest of steam funnels. About one 
o’clock, we hauled into a “ slip,” and made an addition to this vast number. 
Setting aside the innumerable steamers out and in, the beauty and size of 
the ships themselves is admirable. Our own fail in the comparison. 

We have some fine Indiamen, but, speaking generally, I am sorry to 
remark ‘the Americans surpass us. To say nothing of their unfettered 
and indomitable activity, they will:make two voyages to our one. They 
outsail us as the clipper yacht America, whose captain now piloted us in, 
did our club at Cowes the other day. - Here terminates my sea-going ad- 
venture, pour distratre, and it partially answers my expectations. 
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AuTHouGu the coast seemed clear as Lord Heartycheer hurried our 
fair lady along, yet was every nook and point of observation occupied by 
curious eyes, all Tent on seeing what the new favourite was like. 

“’Deed!” sneered pretty Mary Smith, the stillroom-maid, with a 
haughty toss of her neatly braided head; “I’m sure she’s nothin’ to 
make a song about.” 

“Fine feathers make fine birds,” remarked Jane Softley, the third 
housemaid, to Roger Plush, the second footman. 

“ Well, she’s a contrast to the empress, any how!” exclaimed fat 
a t Brown, the head laundry-maid, to Mr. Smoothstep, the groom of 
t ber. 

“ The tanner’s wife’s worth ten of her,” rejoined the polite Smooth- 
step, thereby conveying an indirect compliment to Bridget, who was as 
plump, if not as pretty, as the empress. - 

When, however, his lordship with the fair object of these remarks 
appeared on the oT of the massive flight of stone steps leading down 
into the spacious, heavily battlemented court-yard, symptoms of anima- 
tion were apparent, and Mr. Spurrier, the bareheaded stud-groom, in- 
stantly emerged from a stable, leading the beautiful Lady Jane in his 
hand, and had her sideways at the bottom of the steps as Angelena 
reached them. 

* Stand by her head,” said his lordship—* stand by her head,” re- 
oer’ he, adding, “T'll put the lady on,” stooping to take her foot as 

e spoke. 


Angelena lifted her habit becomingly, and raising her taper foot, his 
lordship vaulted her into tke saddle as light as a cork. 

“ That’s capital !”’ exclaimed he, now standing erect, and looking her 
over as she flounced about adjusting her habit comfortably in the soft 
saddle—‘ that’s capital!” repeated: he, now helping her to smooth it. 
“ She'll carry you like a bird; and now, if you'll come this way, I'll get 
my horse, and we'll be off.” 

So saying, his lordship led the way through the coach-house court- 

ard into the one beyond, where there was an instantaneous burst of red 
coats—Dicky Dyke emerging from one stable, Billy Brick from another, 
Samrom a third, and Mr. Paxton, the scarlet-coated, but now gaitered, 
second horseman, from a fourth. Quick as thought they were in 
their saddles, and, at a nod from his lordship, were trotting under the 
massive archway into the open of the country beyond. The purple- 
coated feeder stood with the kennel-door in his hand, and, at a 
a from Dicky, the glad pack came chiding and gambolling over 

e green. 

“Gently !” exclaimed Dicky; “ gently!’’ repeated he, shaking his 
head at the mirthful ones, as much as to say “ Don’t make a noise, we’re 
out on the sly to-day.” 

Billy then reined in his horse, and, preceded by Brick, trotted gaily 
along at that pleasant post-boy pace so familiar to fox-hunters. His 
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lordship and Angelena followed at a convenient distance, his lordship 
riding a splendid three-hundred-guinea grey, that had not been out for 
a week. As soon as he got him settled on his bit, he sidled up to the 
lady, and opened a profuse battery of compliments upon her: “ Well, 
now, she did look lovely!—never saw her look so well. Her brown 
Gariabaldi was so becoming—the colour matched her beautiful hair so 
nicely. The new feather, too, was charming—the very poetry of a 
feather! Never saw a habit fit so nicely—set off her bust and figure to 
such advantage. Liked to see a lady got up with taste—neatly-fitting 
gloves, nice chemisettes, and tasty kerchiefs,’’ his lordship eyeing Ange- 
lena’s delicate pink-and-white one secured with the well-known Atcha 
pin. So they proceeded through the park, pleased with themselves 
and each other. The day was still glorious] fine, though the dancing 
sunbeams and water-marked sun, occasionally gave him “pause,” and 
make him wish he had brought out Paxton, with his macintosh or 
great coat. However, one always hopes the best ; always trusts that this 
day will be the exception to the rule ; nor, so long as the bright sunshine 
lasts, will we believe that so much splendour can be suddenly changed 
into murky melancholiness. | 

So thought his lordship as he now proceeded silently along, varying 
his inward admiration of Angelena with congratulations at his sagacity 
in sending the dry things to Mrs. Easylove’s, and speculations on the 
probable result of the adventure. Angelena, who was equal to any 
quantity of compliments, and not knowing how long the opportunity 
might fast, aroused his lordship from his reverie by exclaiming, 

“¢ What a lovely tile! What a lovely tile !” repeated she, his lordship 
evidently not intline the first shot. 

“ Ah! ah, yes—a Lincoln and Bennett,” replied his lordship, un- 
covering his old frosty prow — “a Lincoln and Bennett—capital tile- 
makers they are—have dealt with them for many years,” added he, 
putting it on again. 

‘“‘ No, it was the horse’s tile I was admiring,” laughed Angelena. 

“Oh! ah, yes—the horse's tail,” rejoined his lordship, now better 
comprehending her dialect—“ oh! ah, yes, he has a very beautiful tail— 
a very beautiful tail; so has yours—so has yours—carries it well, too— 
carries it well, too—carry you well, I hope—carry you well, I hope.” 

His lordship then got up the steam of his compliments again, and pro- 
ceeded to praise her as if he had never seen her before, all of which 
Angelena received with the most enjoyable composure and delight. She 
would have backed herself at ten to one to be a countess. What a 
dasher she would be, she thought. 

It was not until his lordship heard the key again turn in the lock of 
the private door in the park wall that he was quite at his ease with 
regard to the start. He feared the pursuit of old furs, and doubted 
that Jug was enough of a diplomatist to keep the old catamaran quiet. 
Now, however, that he was clearof the premises, and about to dive into 
the bush of the country, he commenced bantering Angelena on her 
boldness, wondering what mamma would think, and hoping she wouldn't 
whip her when she got back. Angelena, on her part, was all giggle and 
eyes, anxious to fascinate—hardly knowing what to be doing. So they 
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chatted and chirped along’ the bridle-road through Mr. Dockenhead’s 
fields, turning short to the left at the village of Barnton to avoid passing 


Mr. Clo farm at Fodderington. 
The having now arrived on the long strip of grass below 


the banks of Choplaw Wood, Billy Brick looking’ inquiringly round on 
Dicky , who in turn Seokied rend at his ripe oes nod from 
the peer sent Billy scuttling one way, Sam another, while the hounds 
made the old rotten fence crash with their weight as they dashed into 
cover at the wave of Dicky’s hand. 

“ Y-0-0-i over; good dogs! Y-o-o0-i y-o-ver, and wind him!” cheered 
he, with a slight crack of his whip, when, gettmg his horse by the head, 
he put him at the well-accustomed gap in the fence, and presently com- 
menced his mre in cover. 

My lord and my lady kept on the strip outside, my lord thinkin 
about timing it avelly for Mirs Easylove’s, = the lady thinking of his 
lordship instead of the hounds. 

As the latter spread the cover; each following his own line, it sud- 
denly occurred to Dicky that he had forgotten to tell the lad where to 

begin the drag; and, again, that ifythey should chance to put up a fox, 
neither of the whips had orders to stop the hounds. As he was riding, 
“yoicksing” and meditating what he should do in such an emergency, 
the whole pack suddenly burst forth in full cry; and while Dicky sat 
listening with his hand in the air, hoping the best, fearing the worst, their 
short running, quick turning, and increased music left no doubt on his 
mind that they were on a fox, and that, too, with a burning’ scent. 
Whipping out his horn, he got his horse by the head, and shot up a:ride, 
in hopes of heading and stopping them in cover. 

“ Hark !” exclaimed his-lordship, breaking off in the middle of an 
eulogium on Angelena’s figure; “that sounds very like a fox. Hark!” 
again exclaimed he, holding up his har’, “A fox for a: hundred!” 
added he. 

‘No doubt,” replied Angelena, rev. 1g in her horse, and depositing 
her lace-fringed kerchief in the saddle-pocket. 

“ A fox fora thousand! a fox for five-and-twenty hundred !” continued 
his lordship, listening ; “follow me!” added he, now clapping spurs to 
ic grey, on hustling him up the ride as hard as ever he could lay legs to 
the ground. 

en his lordship got to the top of the wood he heard Billy’s cheery 
** Holloa, away,” followed by a shrill “tweet, tweet, teveet” of a ani that 
he knew proceeded from Billy’s. 

“‘ Hang it, there must be some mistake,” muttered his lordship, opening 
the bridle-gate out of cover—“there must be some mistake,” repeated he, 
settling in his saddle for action, and looking about for Dicky. 

Meanwhile, the hounds were racing away some three fields ahead, with 
none but san hm hand. 

“ Well,” said his ip, ing his‘elbows and settling for: action, 
“needs must when prince Aa 7m So drives, but Yi Vieuged if I 
know what he means.” 

“We: are in for another Silverspring Firs day, I think !” exclaimed 
Angelena, now touching her mare gently with the whip to make her keep 
pace with his lordship. : 
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“T'll bet you a kiss old Dick’s made a mess of it,”’ replied his lordship, 


smiling. 

“‘ How so?” asked Angelena, feeling if her habit was all right behind. 

“* You'll see,” replied his lordship, knowingly, as he gathered his horse 
to ride at a fence. 

Over he went, with Angelena close upon him. 

‘A little more room, or I’ll have to whip you myself !” exclaimed his 
lordship, who thought Angelena was a top of him. 

“ Beg pardon !” replied the lady, who felt:she couldn’t afford to kill 
the old cock who was to make her a countess. 

His lordship then rose in his stirrups, and shot up a long strip of sound 
turf as if on a race-course. Still he gained nothing on the hounds. 

“They're racing for Dusterton Woods—racing for Dusterton Woods !” 
exclaimed his lordship, divided between joy at the prospect of a spinner, 
and vexation at the apparent miscarriage of his project. ‘ Hang it, 
never mind,” thought he, “I have her with me at all events.” So say- 
ing, he reined in his horse, and made him break a high wattled fence 
on a bank, in order that Angelena might get over without difficulty. 

“Oh, don’t do that!” exclaimed she ; adding, “I like leaping!” 

‘Do you, my darling,” replied his lordship; adding, “ you're the girl 
for my money.” 

They then went spluttering across a field of swede turnins together. 

“ Yonder he goes!” now cried his eagle-eyed lordship, taking off his 
tile; and some two fields ahead Billy Brick was sailing away, cheering 
and capping on the hounds, perfectly regardless of the great bullfinches 
that came in his way. Over he went, as if they were nothing. “I'll 
bet you a kiss he kills him,” said his lordship, looking significantly at 
Angelena. “I'll bet you two kisses he kills him,” continued he, in- 
_ creasing in energy. 

“T’ll bet you a pair of gloves,” simpered Angelena, prettily. 

‘“‘ Hang gloves!” exclaimed his lordship, “let’s have something more 
substantial.” 

‘I’m sure gloves are more substantial than kisses,” rejoined the now 
laughing lady. 

“Ah, but gloves are to be got anywhere; kisses are not so common.” 

“You’re a naughty man, and I must leave you,” replied Angelena, 
pretending. to turn her horse away from his lordship. 

‘“‘ Nonsense!” exclaimed the old peer. “See how they’re a 
added he, pointing with his whip to the pack, now straining up the 
rising ground of Furrowflat Hill. ‘And yonder goes the fox!’’ con- 
tinued he, now taking off' his hat as he again viewed the varmint round- 
ing the top of the rising ground. “ For-rard!—for-rard!”’ screamed 
he, hustling his horse, and riding like a boy. 

They were soon on the spot, where his lordship viewed the fox, Au- 
gelena handling and riding her horse most beautifully. But hold, a 
check! The Sheepeome and Delemere cross-roads intervene, and the fox 
has been chased by acur. The eager hounds spread like a rocket for the 
scent, and Billy Brick, with up-raised hand and amxious eye, sits trans- 
fixed on his now smoking chestnut. Lord Heartycheer and our fair friend 
pass over'a gap at the corner of a clover ley, and pull up a little short of 
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Brick. His lordship looks anxiously forward, in hopes of a hint or a 
‘halloa ; and Angelena, not less anxious, about herself, feels her hair, and 
her face, and her habit, and hopes she’s looking well. And well she is 
looking—uncommonly well—warmed without being heated, with a bright 
sparkle of animation imparted to her radiant eyes. 

“ Ah, you'll do very nicely,”’ whispered the old peer in her ear, as she 
now began fingering the pretty pink and white kerchief. “ You'll do 
very nicely,” repeated he, ‘‘ only don’t lose the pin, you know,” which 
was now rather sticking up. 

* Shouldn’t like to do that,” replied Angelena, adjusting it, and look- 
ing most lovingly at her lord as she hoped he was to be. 

She would have backed herself at this moment at twenty to one for a 
countess. 

“ I’m afraid we've lost the fox,” whispered she, shaking her habit under 
her as she saw. Billy Brick (Dicky, who was nothing across country with- 
out Billy to bore holes in the fences for him, having been floored at the 
first leap) advancing to the assistance of the pack. “ I’m afraid we’ve 
lost the fox,” repeated she, as his lordship sat looking distrustful at 
Billy. 

Let's have a bet about it—let’s bet half a dozen kisses,” replied his 
lordship, coaxingly, taking hold of her arm. 

“ Hush!’ frowned Angelena, “ the servants will hear ;” looking sig- 
nificantly at Sam, who now bustled past with some tail hounds. 

“‘ Oh, never mind him,” said his lordship, who was quite regardless of 
servants. 

‘¢ Well now, what do you say ?” resumed his lordship, sotto voce. 

“ Say about what ?” asked Angelena, pretending ignorance. 

*«‘ About the kisses,” replied his lordship ; ‘ will you bet me half a 
dozen kisses we don’t kill the fox ?” 

“You must ask mamma,” replied Angelena, with a stately bow. 

“ Oh, fiddle, mammas,”’ laughed his lordship; “ we young chaps like 
dealing with the daughters.” 

“ Dare say you do, you naughty man,”’ replied she, touching him 
lightly with her whip. Just then an envious drop of rain beat heavily 
on her fair forehead, causing her to shudder at the prospect of a storm. 
Who knew but a coronet depended on the weather. 

“ I wish it mayn’t be going to rine,” observed. she, looking anxiously 
up at the now cloud-cast sky. 

‘“‘ Hope not,” muttered his lordship, who was watching Billy’s cast, 
thinking he would make a huntsman. Another great drop confirmed 
Angelena’s suspicions—it was indeed going to rain. 

“ Hark to Forester!” cries Billy, as that fine black-and-white 
hound, after a preliminary feather up the inside of the high hedge between 
the turnip and pasture fields, at length gives one of his invaluable Bank 
of England notes, and the spreading pack rush to the summons. 
‘“‘ Hark to Forester!” again cries Billy, sticking spurs to his steed, and 
capping the rest on to their comrade. 

“To him!—to him!” cries Sam, riding and oracking his whip at the 
unbelieving ones. 

They cluster and settle to the scent with undiminished perseverance. 
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“T shall want my kisses,” observed his lordship, knowingly, as he eyed 
their energy. 

Another slight faulter, and away they shot as before. 

“He's away for the main earths at Tibberley Chase,” observed 
his lordship to Angelena, considering how that would act for Mrs. 
Easylove's. 

“Indeed,” smiled the fair coquette, not much wiser for the infor- 
mation. | 

“Tell me if you're tired, you know,” said his lordship, squeezing her 
arm a little above the elbow as they again rode away together. 

‘“‘ Oh, I shan’t tire,” smiled the fair equestrian. 

“ You're a darling !” exclaimed his lordship, eyeing her intently, and 
thinking he would salute her rosy lips at the next check, whether the 
whips were there or not. “ You're a darling,” repeated he, looking most 
lovingly at her. 

« A countess for a hundred,” thought Angelena, setting herself well 
in her saddle, sticking in her back, and holding up her head as if she was 
going to court all blazing in diamonds. 

A smart blash of rain rather checked her aspirations. She dreaded 
Lord Maidstone’s threatened deluge. In truth, she was not got up 
for resisting the elements. Besides an abundant crinoline petticoat, she 
had on her best white silk eider-down bustle, a thing not at all adapted 
for weather. Altogether she began to be nervous. Rain never improved 
any woman’s looks. 

‘If the fox would only go to Scarrington Crags instead of the Chase,” 
thought his lordship, “the rain would be all in our favour.’’ Then he 
looked back for Dicky Dyke, wondering where that worthy had got, and 
how it was they had made such a mistake about the drag. Then he 
wondered if Mrs. Mansell would have got to Mrs. Easylove’s with the 
clothes, or if there was any mistake about them ; next, whether he should 
be able to dress himself without the aid of his valet; and anon, he was 
imagining Jug and old furs asleep together. Then he looked at Ange- 
lena, and wondered if she’d ever be as fat as her father; next he saw she 
would be more like her mother. 

Sweep—blash—howl—now came the rain in heavy driving showers, 
slackening the pace of the hounds, and causing the horses to duck and 
shake their heads. 

“I wish it mayn’t be going to rain,” observed his lordship, pulling his 
coat collar up about his old ears. 

“ Going !” exclaimed Angelena; “I should say it was rineing.” 

** Won’t be much,” replied his lordship, soothingly ; ‘ won’t be much; 
besides,” added he, “I know a nice house where we can get shelter if 
it does—know a nice house where we can get shelter if it does,” repeated 
he, his hazel eyes flashing as the hounds seemed rather inclined to bend 
away to the south. 

ain hope! two fields more, and they turned short to the north. 

“‘ Hang them,” muttered his lordship, vexed at the change; “we shall 
never get to Easylove's.” 

The storm now spoiled the scent, which the plodding pack carried for- 
ward very languidly, falling into line, with only a hound here and there 
throwing his tongue. Billy cheered and telegraphed them on; but do 
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what he would he couldn’t brew upa cry. Plough now intervened, and 
altogether things wore an unpromising aspect. His lordship, recollecting 
it was only a “ bye,” and the hunt altogether a sham, bethought him of 
leaving the further enjoyment of it to Billy, retreating by the nearest road 
he could find to Mrs. Easylove’s. Accordingly, he ‘Bocmapae sa the 
way for a stop, observing to Angelena, as he reined up the grey on a piece 
of rising ground, that he feared it was all over for the day. 

“ Indeed!” sighed the lady, flourishing her machinery-laced kerchief, 
as the drifting rain took her sideways, to the further discomfiture of her 
baek and eider-down bustle. 

“Forrard on! forrard on!” still cheered Billy, holding his hounds on 
to a meuse in a very tumble-down hedge, when Forester again struck the 
scent most vehemently, and they all scored to cry as before. 

His lordship, mistaking Angelena’s sigh for her bustle into regret at 
the abrupt termination of the chase, resolved to go on, and again getting 
his horse by the head, was presently sailing away with the pack, who now 
went bustling and bristling over Benteygrass Moor in a way that looked 
very like killing. 

“ Plenty of time both for the fox and the fair,” thought his lordship, 
eyeing the now streaming away pack, and the again elegantly sitting 
lady—“ plenty of time both for the fox and the fair,” repeated he, eyeing 
Angelena’s masterly style of handling her horse to ride at.a stiff, undis- 
turbed fence.  ‘ Well done you!” shouted his lordship, as she cleared it 
in stride without touching a twig. He then went at it. himself. 

The hounds again slackened their pace. Dark lowering clouds ob- 
secured the late sun-bright sky, and: the summit of the Hartsbourne 
hills were shrouded in the distance. 

“ Bad sign that,” thought his observing lordship, eyeing them—‘“ bad 
sign that; never knew them covered but it rained.” And he again 
congratulated himself upon having sent the dry things to Mrs. Easylove’s. 
“ Wish we were there,” thought he, eyeing Botcherby steeple, and then the 
dark mass of Chillfield plantations, and that Angelena was not quite so 


The poor girl’s sigh had much to answer for. But for it his lordship 
might have run his fair charge into the desired haven, if not dry, at all 
events without the disheartening consequences that ensued. The sigh, 
like many a sigh, upset his arrangements. He felt it would never do for 
him to give in while his inamorata wished to go on; and so long.as he had 
her with him he didn’t so much mind the consequences. He therefore 
stuck to the hounds, notwithstanding they were now running in quite a 
contrary direction to what the telegraph hill and Effingham Clump iold 
him Mrs. Easylove lived. 

Angelena, now distressed and dispirited, cantered mechanically on, 
most anxiously wishing that his lordship was not. so keen. The rain now 
— less capricious, but colder, more continuous, and searching in_its 

own-pour. Angelena would have given anything to stop or get away 
from his lordship before she was cies spoiled. The anak the feathers 
was quite destroyed, and the dye of the brown Gariabaldi began trickling 
down her face. Her hair, too, became Joose, and fell wildly about her 
ears; her pink and white kerchief was soaked, while her late looming-out 


habit stuck to her figure like a wet bathing-dress. Altogether she was 
regularly drenched. 
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His lordship marked the sad change, and already his fervent ardour 
began to cool. He was wet too, and blamed Angelena for the calamity. 
If he got the rheumatism he might be laid up for the rest of the 
winter. 

“Confound it, women never know when they have enough of any- 
thing,” thought he, peevishly, as he felt the insidious rain penetrating 
the salient parts of his garments—a tinge of purple, too, began to de- 
scend upon his white cords. 

The hounds, meanwhile, kept towling on with a very catching scent. 
Billy still using his utmost efforts to accomplish that most desirable ob- 
ject in the eyes of a whip,—the killing of a fox in the absence of the hunts- 
man. 

His lordship would gladly have seen them run out of scent. 

They now got upon the wide expanse of Hatherton Moor, and looking 
at the dreary space before, the spongy clouds aloft, above all, at the red 
nose, pinched face, and crestfallen figure of the drenched girl, his lord- 
ship came to the determination that it was no use persevering to please 
her, so he just pulled up short, saying, 

** Well, Z go no further.” 

“ Nor J,” faltered Angelena, who would have given anything to be 
anywhere else. Oh that night would throw its sheltering shades over her 
forlorn, draggle-tailed figure. She felt that her coronet chance was de- 
scending. 

They then turned their backs upon the hounds, each thinking what a 
drowned rat the other looked. 

The cold had struck into his lordship’s old frame, and his teeth chat- 
tered and shook in his head. The wet had now even penetrated his 
pockets, and the water began to churn in his boots. 

“If I don’t catch my death of cold it’ll be an odd thing to me,” 
thought he, gathering up the grey, and sticking spurs into his sides 
to make him quit the si He then went sailing away, straight across 
country, over hedges, ditches, and brooks, altogether regardless of the 
lady on whom so much care had .been recently bestowed. Indeed, he 
seemed anxious to get away from her, and forget that he had been taken 
in by such a “shrimp of a thing,” as he now called her. He felt that he 
had only taken up with her for the sake of contrast to the Empress of 
Morocco. 

So he went splashing and crashing through the country, now won- 
dering how he should get rid of Angelena when he got home, now ana- 
thematising Dicky Thorndyke for letting him in for such a chance. 

“ Could make as good a woman out of my whip,” observed he to him- 
self, gathering it together to ride full tilt at Foamington Brook, leaving 
the little lady to get over as she could. 

The romance of the thing was fairly destroyed. The poetry of the 
feather, the sentiment of the hat, the taste of the tie were utterly ruined ; 
and in place of a bright-eyed, sunny-looking, well set-up girl, the old 
peer saw nothing but a very downcast, draggle-tailed looking Miss, who, 
ere long, would be very like her mother. 

And he -was.almost glad that it was too dark for the grooms and people 
to see the figure she was when she. got back to the castle. 
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Cuarprer XLVII. ‘ 


AtTHouGH little pig-eyes took the most of the drugged drink, he 
was the first to um 2. m his trance, when, seeing glasses and de- 
canters scattered around on the table, he concluded he had been left 
drunk at the mess, and as there was still wine in the bottles, he made 
a grab at the nearest one, upsetting a tumbler of water into the joint- 
stock-mother-in-law’s lap. She then awoke with a start and-a bound, 
nearly jumping on to Jug’s knee; and then, after reseating herself, and 
staring wildly around her with her old front dangling over her nose, she 
burst into an incoherent fit of laughter. 

‘‘He, he, he! he, he, he! he, he, he!” went she, as if she had 
been listening to the funniest story imaginable. 

“ He, he, he! he, he !” joined Jug, as if he participated in the fun. 

“He, he, he! he, he, he! he, he, he!” giggled the mother-in-law 
again, as if she couldn’t help herself. 

“Well,” said Jug, now rubbing his eyes, and ‘staring intently at her 
through the misty confused gloom of the room. 

“ Well !” responded Mrs. Blunt, staring at him. 

“ Come, none of your nonsense. I know you,” said Jug, nervously. 

“Know me!” exclaimed Mrs. Blunt. ‘“ Why, who d’ye think I am?” 

*¢ Jaycock, to be sure,” replied the cornet. 

“ Jaycock, to be sure,” repeated Mrs. Blunt, ironically. 

“ Downeylipe, then,” said Jug, thinking it wasn’t Jaycock’s voice. 

“Where are we?” exclaimed Mrs. Blunt, now looking wildly around 
her. 

“Ay, where are we, indeed ?” rejoined Jug, seeing by the size and 
fittings of the apartment that they were not in the mess-room at the 
barracks. 

“It’s very dark,” observed Mrs. Blunt, straining her old eyes into the 
misty confusion. 

* It is,” said Jug, half shutting his little pig ones to see better. 

** Angelena!” exclaimed Mrs. Blunt, looking wildly about her ; 
*‘ Angelena!”’ repeated she, in a louder tone. ‘ Well, now; where can 
we be ?” added she. 

* T know !” exclaimed Jug, brightening up. 

** Well, where?” asked Mrs. Blunt, eagerly. 

*‘ Heartycheer Castle, to be sure,” replied Jug. 

ie we are!” assented Mr. Blunt; adding, “ but what can have hap- 
pened ?” 

“‘ Happened—how d’ye mean happened?” asked Jug. 

“Why, where’s Angelena?” replied mamma, throwing out her arms. 

“ Angelena—Angelena,—oh, Angelena went out with my lord; don’t 
you remember ?” asked Jug. 

“TI think I do,” replied Mrs. Blunt, thoughtfully—* I think I do ;” 
adding, “ but she ought to have been back before this. Naughty girl! 
what can she be doing ?” . 

“ Oh, she'll cast up presently,” said Jug, who, like all young men, was 
never jealous of old ones. Jug never thinking of marrying an old 
pe never supposed that any young woman would think of marrying 
an old man. 
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“Well, but,” said Mrs. Blunt, after a long pause, during which she 
endeavoured to recal and connect the events of the morning—*“ well, 
but we should be goin’ home. The colonel “ill be expectin’ us back.” 

“ Can’t go without Angelena,” replied Jug, taking another venture at 
the bottles, and, getting hold of claret instead of i » he rose, and 
proceeded on a cruise round the room in search of the bell to ring for 
candles. Having at length hit it off in one of those out-of-the-way 
places that modern usage assigns to those most useful and constantly- 
wanted articles, he gave it a pull that sounded very like taking his 
revenge for the trouble he had had. 

Doiley was in the middle of a game at billiards with “ my lord’s gentle- 
rnd and Jug had to repeat the summons ere Doiley took any notice 
of it. ‘ 

“ That’s that old divil in the dinin’-room,” said he to his companion, 
putting on his coat; “ just leave the balls as they are till I come back.” 
So saying he lit a candle by the billiard-table lamp, and proceeded 
leisurely to answer the summons. “ Did you ring, mum?” asked he, in 
a sort of tone of astonishment, speaking at the heap of fur that alone 
was distinguishable in the gloom. 

“ Yes—no—yes—that’s to say, Colonel Blunt—I mean Captain Jug 
did,” replied she, not yet fairly recovered from her sleep. 

“What might you please to want, sir?” asked Doiley, addressing him- 
self more respectfully to the cornet, who he knew was the grandson of a 
lord—though only a Baron one, as he told the earl’s gentleman. 

“W—a—a—nt,” drawled Jug—“ w—a—a—nt,” repeated he, stretch- 
ing himself out all fours. ‘*‘ Why, I should say, in the first place, we 
w—a—a—nt candles.” 

“ Certainly, sir, certainly,” replied Doiley, retiring to bring them. | 

When he returned, followed by a footman bearing the requisite illu- at 
mination, he asked, in an off-hand sort of way, as he began gathering up 
the napkins, if they would be dining there. 

“ Dinin’—why, haven't we dined?” asked Mrs. Blunt, staring wildly 4 
about, like an owl suddenly exposed to the sunshine. | 

f 
| 
| 





“No, mum, no; it was luncheon you took,” replied Doiley, con- 
temptuously, thinking what a snob she must be to dine at two o'clock. 
“Luncheon was it?” said she. ‘ Well, I’m sure I thought it was 


dinner.”’ 
“ Oh—yes—we'll dine, I s’pose,” drawled Jug, who had been cogi- We 
tating the matter over; “ may as well dine,” added he. ; 


“Then I'll tell monsieur you dine?” observed Doiley, interrogatively. 

«You may,” responded Jug, firmly. : 

“ P’r’aps you'd like to go into the music-room, or the drawing-room,” } 
fee ancy Doiley, thinking he might as well be getting the table i} 
aid, 

‘‘ No, we'll do very well where we are,” replied Mrs. Blunt, yawning. 
“Ts his lordship there ?” asked she. 

“No, mum, no—his lordship’s out, I think—not come in yet.” i 

‘Well, but where’s my daughter—where’s Angelena ?” demanded j | 
she, again returning to the charge. mY 
“Oh, Angelena’s safe enough,” replied Jug. i! 
“ Not so sure of that,” rejoined Mrs. Blunt, who understood these gay 
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better than,the cornet. Then she to think of all 

the, colonel: had ,said, and .all.she: had heard about Lord Heartycheer’s 

doings, which were not: of ‘a character to inspire much confidence in his 

diseretion. .However, :she relied upon Angelena’s prudence, and pro- 

ceeded to recal.all the conquests Angelena had made, and all the delicate 
iti had been in. 

Eve she-had got half through the list, and just as Jug was dropping 
asleep.again, Mr. Doiley reappeared, and intimated, in the most. respect- 
ful manner, that. his lordship wished to speak to Captain Jug. Accord- 
ingly the sucking captain rose, and shaking himself awake, proceeded to 

the.servant along well-lighted corridors and passages, with -scarlet 
cloth-covered outer doors, betokening the luxury within. Having reached 
one, at which another gentleman in full evening-dress stood sentry, Mr. 
Doiley’s jurisdiction ended, and with a respectful bow he transferred Jug 
to this second groom of the chamber, or whatever he was designated in 
the tax returns, who forthwith opened the doors, and ushered Jug into 
a — furnished, room, where, amidst a splashing of water, a 
mo voice was heard groaning, 


“« Come in, my dear Jug—come in. 

It was his lordship getting parboiled after his soaking; and in the 
midst of his turnings and splashings he proceeeded to broach his. mis- 
fortunes, talking as if he had been suffering martyrdom on account of 
the cornet. . 

“‘Oh, my dear fellow!” bubbled he, with his mouth and nose only 
above water—‘oh, my.dear-fellow ! you’ve let me in for such a mess!— 
you've \let.me.im for such .a mess !—bol-lol-lol-lol,” as the water here 
came into his mouth. ‘Having spluttered it out, he then proceeded with 
—“ Never. was; so regularly taken in in my life—bol-lol-lol-lol,” as he 
again got.a mouthful of water. He then raised his old white head up a 
little, and proceeded to recount how that, to oblige the young lady, he 
had let Dicky draw for a fox;.and how that the unreasonable animal 
had led them such adance as.never was seen ; how wet he had. got ; 
how he dreaded such ‘an imperious, domineering cold as he had the 
winter. before last ; how he would have ‘to go to bed as soon as he.was 
enough ‘boiled ; and how he should not get up till the next morning, if, 
indeed, he.ever got up again ; and how he hoped Jug would make Lim: 
self and the ladies quite at home, order whatever they liked, and sta 
all night if .they liked ;;all.of which Jug promised faithfully to do, and 
retired to carry out the.intention. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Blunt. had been summoned to her dripping, draggle- 
tailed daughter; and as she helped to take off each spoiled, saturated 
garment, she felt an inward conviction that the sport of the day had 
not contributed .at all to.her “chance.” Angelena was then boiled and 

ut to bed; and we are sure it will be satisfactory to our readers to 
that,:on ithe morrow, this pattern old peer stole away by the back 

7 ¢ castle to hunt just as Mrs. Blunt and her party drove away from 
the front. 
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ESMON.D* 
AND SOME OTHER NOVELS. 


WHEN a writer so popular as Mr. Thackeray breaks ground in a new 
direction, the curiosity of the public is naturally turned that way, to see 
if the mine which he explores contain gold enough to repay the cost of 
the venture. 

It was a hazardous experiment for one who, like Mr. Thackeray, had 
identified himself, after his peculiar fashion, as the castigator of the follies 
and vices of his own time, to turn the acuteness of his observation and 
the causticity of his satire to a period so remote as the days of Queen 
Anne; and, while the promised work was eagerly looked for, people 
could scarcely refrain from pxtting the question, “ A quoi bon tout cela?” 
For what, they thought, have we, who live in the middle of the nime- 
teenth century, to do with the manners of those who “ flourished” a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago? We can learn very little more of the leading 
personages of the reign of Queen Anne than we know already, especially 
since Mr. Thackeray has already been himself our instructor, in that 
amusing series of lectures which he has devoted to the illustration of the 
Augustan era of English literature. Have not the wits of that day suffi- 
ciently illustrated themselves and each other? Have Swift, or Addison, 
or Steele, or Gay, or Arbuthnot, or Pope, been silent? Are we not 
familiar with all the court intrigues, the public scandals, even the inti- 
mités de la vie privée of that much-be-written age? Do we want, ina 
word, to know anything more about them? And the general answer 
which each returned to himself was in the negative. Hence it was re- 
gretted that an author whose originality is so striking as that of Mr. 
Thackeray should have addressed himself to a subject in which the 
greatest fame he seemed likely to achieve was that of being a successful 
imitator. It was feared, moreover, that the laurels which he had so 
worthily won might be endangered—now that the historical novel has 
gone so completely out of date—by the bold attempt to endow the past 
with as much vital interest as he had taught us to feel in the present. 

What has been the result of this attempt ? 

Certainly not failure, if not an absolute success. 

As far as it was possible to carry the happiest adaptation of style, the 
most felicitous expression of language, the closest observance of the habits 
of the period, and a perfect acquaintance with its events, Mr. Thackeray 
has triumphed. He has done more: in spite of a mena? plot with an 
unsatisfactory éclaircissement—not an unexpected one, however, to any 
one who reads the introductory chapter with attention—he has contrived 
to interest us in his story. Mr. Thackeray possesses in so high a degree 
the art of writing well, that even in the absence of stirring incidents to 
mark his hero’s career we are wearied by no dongueurs, annoyed by no 
common-place; and our curiosity, awakened in the outset, abates not 
till the end. 

Nor must our praise be confined between these limits. Besides the 
graces of his style, the vivid truth of his sketches of society, the easy 
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flow of his narrative, and the natural development of its incidents, Mr. 
Thackeray has infused into “Esmond” a sweetness of sentiment and 
earnestness of thought which, if sustained throughout, would have left 
us—in re to the fictitious personages of his story—little room for 
anything but admiration. 
ut every tapestry has its reverse; and although the beauties of Mr. 

Thackeray’s work are sufficiently manifest, not less palpable and striking 
are the blemishes which disfigure it. In the depth of his own heart there 
lies a well of tender feeling which sympathises with the weakness of our 
common nature, and prompts to a kindly consideration of the faults of 
humanity; but it is too frequently unvisited. Mr. Thackeray has 
wielded the pen of the satirist so long and so effectively that he appears 
never wholly satisfied until he has marred the beauty of his own bright 
pictures by la ing bare the canvas on which they are painted, and showing 
the tricks and artifices by which it is daubed. There is but one writer 
of modern fiction who possesses in a higher degree than Mr. Thackeray 
the power of drawing ‘‘a soul of good out of things evil;” but, unfor- 
tunately, the author of “ Vanity Fair” will not permit himself to follow 
this better course ; he seems reluctant to yield to the impulses of his nature, 
preferring rather to show how much of evil lies below the surface. Like 
Hamlet, he discovers that “the world is out of joint,” but he shows 
none of Hamlet’s unwillingness “to set it right;” and that by no hesi- 
tating nor uncertain process. Mr. Thackeray’s instruments are sharp, 
his hand is skilful, but he probes the wound too deeply; the blood flows, 
and he leaves to others the task of stanching it. 

Let us prove what we have said by a few extracts, in which the better 
nature of the author is at issue with ‘the worser part.’ Here is one, 
as full of truth as of beauty: 


Gracious God! who was he, weak and friendless creature, that such a-love 
should be poured out on him? Not in vain, not in vain has he lived—hard 
and thankless should he be to think so—that has such a treasure given him. 
What is ambition compared to that ?—but selfish vanity. To be rich—to be 
famous? What do these profit a year hence, when other names sound louder 
than yours; when you lie hidden away under ground, along with the idle 
titles engraven on your coffin? But only true love lives after you, follows 
your memory with secret blessing, or precedes you, and intercedes for you. 
Non omnis moriar—if dying, I yet live in a tender heart or two ; nor am lost 
and hopeless living, if a sainted departed soul still loves and prays for me. 

And again : 

Who, in the course of his life, hath not been so bewitched, and worshipped 
some idol or another? Years after this passion hath been dead and buried, 
along with a thousand other cares and ambitions, he who felt it can recal it 
out of its grave, and admire, almost as fondly as he did in his youth, that 
lovely, queenly creature. I invoke that beautiful spirit from the ‘shades, and 
love fe still; or rather, I should say, such a past is always present to a man ; 
such a ion once felt forms a part of his whole being, and cannot be sepa- 
rated from it; it becomes a portion of the man of to-day, just as any great 
faith or. conviction—the discovery of poetry, the awakening of religion, ever 
afterwards influence him ; just as the wound that I had at Blenheim, and of 
which | wear the scar, hath become a part of my frame, and influences my 
whole body, nay, spirit subsequently, though ’twas got and healed forty years 
ago. Parting and forgetting! What faithful heart can do these? Our 
great thoughts, our great affections, the truths of our lives never leave us. 
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Surely they cannot separate from our consciousness ; shall follow it whither- 
soever that shall go; and are of their nature divine and immortal. 


Contrast the tenderness of these passages with the cynical spirit in 
which the following are written : 


What is the meaning of fidelity in love, and whence the birth of it? ‘Tis a 
state of mind that men fall into, and depending on the man rather than the 
woman. We love being in love, that’s the truth on’t. If we had not met 
Joan, we should have met Kate, and adored her. We know our mistresses 
are no better than many other women, nor no prettier, nor no wiser, nor no 
wittier. °Tis not for these reasons we love a woman, or for any special quality 
or charm I know of; we might as well demand that a lady should be the 
tallest woman in the world, like the Shropshire giantess, as that she should be 
a paragon in any other character, before we began to love her. 


And having settled, more suo, the reason why we fall in love, Mr. 
Thackeray thus describes what he believes to be the inevitable conse- 
quences of permitting “true love” to take its “ course :” 


- Who does not know of eyes, lighted by love once, where the flame shines no 
more ?—of lamps extinguished, once properly trimmed and tended? Every 
man has such in his house. Such mementos make our splendidest chambers 
look blank and sad ; such faces seen in a day cast a gloom upon our sunshine. 
So oaths mutually sworn, and invocations of heaven, and priestly ceremonies, 
and fond belief, and love, so fond and faithful that it never doubted but that 
it should live for ever, are all of no avail towards making love eternal: it dies, 
in spite of the banns and the priest ; and I have often thought there should be 
a visitation of the sick for it; and a funeral service, and an extreme unction, 
and an abiin pace. It has its course, like all mortal things—its beginning, 
progress, and decay. It buds, and it blooms out into sunshine, and it withers 
and ends. Strephon and Chloe languish apart--join in a rapture ; and pre- 
sently you hear that Chloe is crying, and Strephon has broken his crook across 
her back. Can you mend it so as to show no marks of rupture? Not all the 
priests of Hymen, not all the incantations to the gods can make it whole! 


The natural deduction from these opposed sentiments—if we are to 
look for a logical conclusion by which to test the writer’s real meaning— 
is, that “love” must be considered an abstract good, and “ marriage” a 
concrete evil. 


Mr. Thackeray never tires of illustrating this latter position. Here is 
another instance, very faintly qualified. He is speaking of a married 
woman who has lost her beauty : 


Can any one, who has passed through the world and watched the nature of 
men and women there, doubt what hath befallen her? 1 have seen, to be 
sure, some people carry down with them into old age the actual bloom of their 
youthful love, and I know that Mr. Thomas Parr lived to be a hundred and 
sixty years old. But, for all that, threescore and ten is the age of men, and 
few get beyond it; and ’tis certain that a man who marries for mere deaur 
yeuz, as my lord did, considers his part of the contract at an end when the 
woman ceases to fulfil hers, and his love does not survive her beauty. I know 
tis often otherwise, I say; and can think (as most men in their own expe- 
rience may) of many a house, where, lighted in early years, the sainted lamp 
of love hath never been extinguished ; but so, there is Mr. Parr, and so there 
is the great giant at the fair that is eight feet high—exceptions to men—and 
that poor lamp whereof I speak that lights at first the nuptial chamber 1s 
extinguished by a hundred winds and draughts down the chimney, or sputters 
out for want of feeding. And then—and‘tlien it is Chloe, in the dark, stark 
awake, and Strephon snoring unheeded ; or vice versa, ’tis poor Strephon that 
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has married a heartless jilt, and awoke ont of that absurd vision of conjugal 
felicity which was to last for ever, and is over like any other dream. One and 
the r has made his bed, and so must lie in it, until that final day, when life 
ends, and they sleep separate. 


We must make room for another picture of ‘domestic. happiness,” 
which, however coarsely painted, may be true enough if once you admit 
the ises ; though such: a “‘love-lamp” as Mr. Thackeray places:on 
lis shrine, is but a vessel of the basest clay : 


Much of the quarrels and hatred which arise between married people come; 
in my mind, from the husband's rage and revolt at discovering that his slave 
and bedfellow, who is to minister to all his wishes, and is Church-sworn to 
honour and obey him, is the superior ; and that he, and not she, ought to be 
the subordinate of the twain; and in these controversies, I think, lay the 
cause of my lord’s anger against his lady. When he left her, she began to 
think for herself, and her thoughts were not in his favour. After the illumi- 
nation, when the love-lamp is put out that anon we spoke of, and by the 
common daylight you look at the picture, what a daub it looks !—what a 
clumsy effigy!’ How many men and wives come to this knowledge, think 

u? And if it be painful for a woman to find herself mated for life to a 

r, and ordered to love and honour a dullard, it is worse still for the man 
himself, perhaps, whenever in his dim comprehension the idea dawns that his 
slave and drudge yonder is, in truth, his superior ; that the woman who does 
his bidding, aod sicbmits to his humour, should be his lord ; that she can think 
a thousand things beyond the power of his muddled brains; and that in 
yonder head, on the pillow opposite to him, lie a thousand feelings, mysteries 
of thought, latent scorns and rebellions, whereof he only dimly perceives the 
existence as they look out furtively from her eyes : treasures of love doomed 
to perish without a hand to gather them ; sweet fancies and images of beauty 
that would grow and unfold themselves into flower; bright wit, that would 
shine like diamonds could it be brought into the sun; and the tyrant in pos- 
session crushes the outbreak of all these, drives them back like Seo into the 
dungeon and the darkness, and chafes without that his prisoner is rebellious, 
and his sworn subject undutiful and refractory. 


From the mortified husband to the. tyrannous ruler over his family 
Mr. Thackeray makes an easy gradation : 


And so it is, and for his rule over his family, and for his conduct to wife 
and children—subjects over whom his power is monarchical—any one who 
watches the world must think with trembling sometimes of the account which 
many a man will have to render. For, in our society, there is no law to 
control the King of the Fireside. He is master of property, happiness—life, 
almost. He is free to punish, to make happy or unhappy, to ruin, or to 
torture. He may kill a wife gradually, and be no more questioned than the 
Grand Seignior who drowns a slave at midnight. He may make slaves and 
hypocrites of his children; or friends and freemen; or drive them into revolt 
and enmity against the natural law of love. I have heard politicians and 
coffee-house wiseacres talking over the newspaper, and railing at the tyranny 
of the French King, and the Emperor, and wondered how these (who are 
monarchs too, in their way) govern their own dominions:at home, where each 
man rules absolute? When the annals of each little reign are shown to the 
Supreme Master, under whom we hold sovereignty, histories will be laid bare 
of household tyrants as cruel as Amurath, and as savage as Nero, and as 
reckless and dissolute as Charles. 3 


We are not’ seeking to deny that instances of this condition of things 
may not be found in’real life, or that many of us cannot attest its exist- 
ence by our own experience; but that which we take for an exception 
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Mr. Thackeray adopts as a rule. Or, if it be not intended by him for 
universal application, he, at all events, does nothing to neutralise the 
effect of his scene-painting. Search his volumes through, and where do 
you find the antidote to the poison whose presence he so loudly proclaims? 
‘None are all evil;” some redeeming traits appear, even among the 
worst; but when once Mr. Thackeray has got hold of a bad subject he 
never leaves it so long as a white spot remains that can be blackened. 
What would have been easier for one of his genius, than to have shown 
in what the blessings of domestic life really consist ; of what materials 
that man is made who goes to his grave with “honour, love, obedience, 
troops of friends?” But no, Mr. Thackeray is enamoured of his portrait 
of Sir John Bruté, and haugs it in his gallery alone, neglecting the 
artistic precaution of giving stronger point to his satire by the foree of 
contrast. — 

But whatever may be the defects of Mr. Thackeray’s philosophy, or 
however he may allow himself to be swayed by the tendency to find a flaw 
in the most “ precious porcelain” (which he would call “ crockery””)—we 
have a more serious cause of quarrel with him than any that can arise from 
human nature misappreciated. 

We might content ourselves with an expression of regret that one who 
so closely examines motives, and who so frequently shows that he ean 
think and feel none more rightly, should prefer to draw'the least generous 
conclusions; but when, instead of motives misunderstood, we: find histo- 
' rical reputations blackened—and this, as far as we can perceive, out of 
mere wantonness—a much stronger feeling than regret finds place within 
our breasts. Of what use, we ask, is History (‘ the stately muse of His- 
tory,” Mr. Thackeray calls her), of what advantage Fame, where is the 
profit of a lofty name, to what end have men the most illustrious lived, if 
at the mere whim of a popular novelist—we have cause for not saying his 
conviction—the memory of the great shall be branded with the foulest 
obloguy ? Yet in this caprice, to call it by no harsher term, Mr. 
Thackeray has indulged, with respect to the Duke of Marlborough, the 
man who—in more than one point of view—stands second only, in the 
estimation of his countrymen, to the hero whose loss we still deplore! 

We may be told that Marlborough’s personal character is not of so 
doubtful a kind as to be shaken by the transient breath of fiction, and had 
the calumnies against him been uttered by a writer of less celebrity than 
Mr. Thackeray, we could have afforded to pass over them {n silence ; but, 
aroused by the authority of a name like his, there are thousands who will 
pin their faith on his assertions, and it is to counteract this belief that we 
vindicate the reputation of Marlborough. It must be observed, moreover, 
that “ Esmond”’ is not to be considered in the light of an ordinary novel. 
By a long and arduous course of study, the results of which have been 
carefully placed before the public in another and a highly popular form, 
Mr. Thackeray has made himself master of the history of the time of which 
he most eloquently treats; and, though he wears the mask of fiction, it 
is quite evident that he wishes the language he now speaks to be received 
as gospel. There is so much of actual fact in the historical details, and 
so great an air of reality in the manner‘of the fictitious narrator, that 
those who have not: fairly given their attention to the subject may be 
readily deceived, and easily induced to adopt the author's views, though, 
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if they examine the mode in which the argument is conducted, its insin- 
cerity and unjustifiable nature will at ouce become evident. 

We are far from saying that there were not many features in the cha- 
racter of Marlborough which left him far beneath the standard of per- 
fection. His most friendly biographer, Archdeacon Coxe, admits his 
parsimony, in matters of a personal nature, and, with reference to his 
political career, regrets the duplicity which he practised in his corre- 
spondence with the exiled family of James II., ‘‘to whose expulsion he so 
much contributed.” But nowhere, since the date of the publication of 
the New Atlantis, do we find anything so vilifying as the assertions 
which perpetually recur in “ Esmond” accusing Marlborough of infamy 
more degrading than can be conceived of any one holding the position 
and aspiring to the name of “gentleman.” It might have been expected 
of the venal scribe, whom Swift suborned to traduce the great man of 
the day, that her vile words should “lie like truth, and still most truly 
lie,” but that Mr. Thackeray should condescend 

To do for hate what Manley did for hire, 


is a thing to sorrow and be amazed at. 

That our comments may justify themselves, we cite the following pas- 
sages, with the reason for them, which succeeds. This is Mr. Thackeray’s 
full-length portrait of the greatest man of his age: 

Our chief, whom England and all Europe, saving only the Frenchmen, wor-. 
shipped almost, had this of the god-like in him, that he was impassible before 
victory, before danger, before defeat. Before the greatest obstacle, or the most 
trivial ceremony ; before a hundred thousand men drawn in battalia, or a pea- 
sant slaughtered at the door of his burning hovel ; before a carouse of drunken 
German lords, or a monarch’s court, or a cottage table, where his plans were 
laid, or an enemy’s battery, vomiting flame and death, and strewing corpses 
round about him ;—he was always cold, calm, resolute, like fate. He performed 
a treason or a court-bow’; he told a falsehood as black as Styx as easily as he: paid 
a compliment or spoke about the weather. He took a mistress, and left her ; he 
betrayed his benefactor, and supported him, or would have murdered him, with the 
same calmness always, and having no more remorse than Clotho, when she weaves 
the thread, or pins ody when she cuts it. In the hour of battle I have heard 
the Prince of Savoy’s officers say, the prince became possessed with a sort of 
warlike fury ; his eyes lighted up; he rushed hither and thither, raging; he 
shrieked curses and encouragement, yelling and harking his bloody war-dogs 
on, and himself always at the first of the hunt. Our duke was as-calm-at the 
mouth of the cannon as at the door of a drawing-room. Perhaps he could 
not have been thte great man he was had he had a heart either for love or 
hatred, or pity or fear, or regret or remorse. He achieved the highest deed of 
daring, or deepest calculation of thought, as he performed the very meanest action 
of which a man is capable; told a lie, or cheated a fond woman, or robbed a 
poor beggar of a halfpenny with a like — serenity and equal capacity of the 
highest and lowest acts of our nature. His qualities were pretty well known 
in the army, where there were parties of all politicks, and of plenty of shrewd- 
ness and wit ; but there existed such a perfect confidence in him, as the first 
captain of the world, and such a faith and admiration in his prodigious genius 
and fortune, that the very men whom he notoriously cheated of their pay, the 
chiefs whom he used and injured—( for he used all men, great and small, that came 
near him, as his instruments alike, and took something of theirs, either some qua- 
lity or some property—the blood of a soldier, it might be, or a jewelled hat, or a 
hundred thousand crowns from a king, or a portion out of a starving sentinel's 
three farthings ; or (when he was young) a kiss from a woman, and the gold 
chain off her neck, taking all he could from woman or man, and having, as I have 
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said, this of the god-like in him, that he could see a hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 
with the same amount of sympathy for either. Not that he had no tears; he 
could always order up this reserve at the proper moment to battle ; he could 
draw upon tears or smiles alike, and whenever need was for using this cheap coin. 
He would cringe to a shoeblack, as he would flatter a minister or a monarch ; be 
haughty, be humble, threaten, repent, weep, grasp your hand, or stab you whenever 
he saw occasion)—But yet those of the army who knew him best and had suf- 
fered most from him, admired him most of all ; and as he rode along the lines 
to battle, or galloped up in the nick of time to a battalion reeling from before 
the enemy’s charge or shot, the fainting men and officers got new courage as 
they = the splendid calm of his face, and felt that his will made them 
irresistible. 


And now for Mr. Thackeray’s justification. His “hero,” Esmond, 
says: 

Should a child of mine take the pains to read these, his ancestor’s memoirs, 
I would not have him judge of the Great Duke by what a cotemporary has 
written of him. No man hath been so immensely lauded and decried as this 
first statesman and warrior; as, indeed, no man ever deserved better the 
greatest praise and the strongest censure. If the present writer joins with the 
latter faction, very likely a private pique of his own may be the cause of his ill- 
Feeling. 

And he goes on to say: 

A word of kindness or acknowledgment, or a single glance of approbation, 
might have changed Esmond’s opinion of the great man; and instead of a satire, 
which his pen cannot help writing, who knows but that the humble historian 
might have taken the other side of panegyrick? We have but to change the 
point of view, and the greatest action looks mean ; as we turn the perspective- 
glass, and a giant appears a pigmy. 

Is not this a monstrous doctrine, thus to falsify history for purposes of 
fiction, and then build upon that falsification as if the premises were 
true? And what a mean-spirited scoundrel the “hero” appears—this 
preux chevalier, who, we are told, has only to appear among a tribe of 
Indians to be elected their Sachem-—who avows a motive for his conduct 
so unworthy as that which ‘“‘ Esmond” confesses! Fiction has, in all 
times, claimed great latitude, but never a wider than in the present 
instance, nor one more utterly unworthy. 

But sometimes Mr. Thackeray gives us his “‘ authority” for the scandal 
which he heaps on Marlborough’s head. Take an example, as brief as it 
is convincing, at page 25, vol. iii. So and so, he says, “Mr. St. John 
told the writer.” The writer! A fiction, a man of straw, a dummy— 
‘“‘a weak invention of the enemy!” Had St. John told Swift, and had 
the latter put the matter on record, we might perchance have paused to 
listen to the tale; but when not only the scandal itself, but its historian 
is invented for the occasion, we know the precise amount of value to be 
attached to it. 

If, however, there be a great man to pull down, Mr. Thackeray—con- 
trary to his usual practice in ethics—has another to set up in his stead. 
This demigod is General Webb! He, too, was “great,” in one sense of 
the word—a perfect Goliath in stature, a good soldier withal, who did 
excellent service with the army in Flanders and elsewhere, on many occa- 
sions, and was certainly not well treated about the affair of Wynendael, 
where he, and not Cadogan, saved the convoy destined for the bisioging 
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army before Lille, though he was barely mentioned in the despateh which 


conveyed official in of the important event. But there is no 
doubt that endeavoured to repair an omission which was 


most likely unintentional, for in this letters to Lord Godolphin—before 
any remonstrance on the part of Webb was made—we find him ey 
sacmmrry Dare neral for : on on account of the skill and 
bravery which he had shown on the occasion adverted to. On the 27th 
of September, 1708, he writes: 

Webb and ‘Cadogan have.on this occasion, as they always will do, behaved 


themselves extremely well. The success of this vigorous action is, :in:a t 
measure, owing to them. * 7. -» I should not be doing them 
justice, if I didnot beg the Queen, that when this campaign shall be ended, 
she will be pleased to make a promotion of the generals in this army only, 
which will be a mark of her favour and their merit. 

‘Writing from Rousselaer, on October ‘9th, in the same year, he says : 

Major-General Webb for England ; I write to her Majesty by him. I 
hope o will be leased to 4ell hi that she is very well be a with his 
services, and that when she makes a promotion this winter, he may be sure.of 
being a lieutenant-general, which really this last action makes his due. 

From Oudenarde, November 28th, he writes: 

I cannot end this without telling you that Z very much approve-of Mr.Webb’s 
being gratified with a Government, but I do not think it for her Majesty's ser- 
vice to give a promise before the vacancy happens, especially since he shall 
be made a lieutenant-general this winter. 

Yet, in spite of these indisputable records, Mr. Thackeray champions 
his Goliath as/the most ill-used “son of Anak” since the days of Jack 
the Giant Killer; though, with singular inconsistency, he speaks of 
Webb’s “rancour against the duke,” of the intensity of Mrs. Webb’s 
“hatred” for the great commander, of Webb having “said a thousand 
things against him” which his superior had pardoned, and of “his 
grace” having “heard a thousand things more that Webb had never 
said ;” adding—as if it were not the height of magnanimity in the man 
whom Esmoud is constantly maligning—“ But it cost this great man 
no a to pardon ; and he passed over an injury or a benefit alike 
easily.” 

Bui Esmord seruples at no assertion that ean damage the fame of 
Marlborough. He not only revives the refuted calumny of his taking 
money from women for the sake of his handsome person, but insists 
upon it wherever the accusation can be lugged in. He is for ever 
assigning the most unworthy motives for all his actions—such, for 
example, as his reasons for fighting the battle of Malplaquet, and 
protracting of the siege of Lille; and, though he does not actually 
go the length of accusing the Duke of Marlborough of having insti- 
gated Lord Mohun to challenge the Duke of Hamilton to the duel, 
which was fatal to them both, he insinuates nearly.as much ; 

That party to which Lord Mohun belonged had the benefit of his service, 
and now were well rid of such a ruffian. He, and Meredith, and Macartney, 
were the Duke of Marlborough’s men; and the two colonels had been broke 
but the year before for drinking perdition to the Tories. His grace was a 
‘Whig now and a Hanoverian, and as eager for war as Prince Eugene himself. 
I say not that he was privy to Duxe Hamilton’s death, I say that his party 
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profited by it ; and that three desperate and bloody instruments were found 
to effect that murder. 


The dial spake not, but it made shrewd signs. 

We have animadverted—we trust with not more than a just severity 
—on the spirit of detraction in which Mr. Thackeray has indulged with 
regard tothe Duke of Marlborough ; and were we disposed to be critical, 
we might point to other names whom he has treated only less scurvily 
because he has brought them less prominently before the reader—Dean 
Swift, Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, and the Pretender, for instance ; 
but. we are glad to turn away from the deformities which obscure his 
novel, and address ourselves to the features of wit and beauty that 


adorn it. | 

We have no intention, slight as the web of the story is, to describe ite 
plot. “Esmond” will depend—for the reputation to be achieved by it— 
more upon the manner in which it is written, than upom the dramatic 
character of the situations. 

Here is a pretty scene at the very commencement : 


When. the lady came back, Harry Esmond stood exactly in the same spot, 
and with his hand.as it had fallen when he dropped it.on his black coat. Her 
heart melted I suppose (indeed, she hath since owned as much) at the notion 
that she should do. anything unkind to any mortal, great or small; for when 
she returned, she sent away the housekeeper upon an errand by the door at 
the further end of the gallery ; and coming back to the lad, with. a look of 
infinite pity and tenderness in her eyes, she took his. hand again, placing the 
other fair hand on his head, and sayingssome words to him, which were so kind, 
and. said in a. voice so sweet, that the boy, who had never looked upon so 
much beauty before, felt as if the touch of a superior being or angel smote 
him down to the ground, and kissed the fair protecting hand, as he knelt on 
one knee. ‘To the very last. hour of his life, Esmond remembered the lady as 
she then spoke and looked, the rings on her fair bands, the very scent of her 
robe, the beam of her eyes. lighting up with surprise and kindness, her lips 
blooming in a smile, the sun making a golden halo round her hair. 


Art, not nature, has: painted the following portrait: 


‘ My lady viscountess’s face was daubed with white and red up to the eyes, 
to which the paint gave an uneartlily glare. She had a tower of lace on her 
head, under which: was: a: bush of black curls—borrowed curls—so that no 
wonder little Harry Esmond was seared when he was first presented to her— 
the kind priest acting as master of the ceremonies at.that solemn introduction 
—and he stared at her with eyes almost as great as her own, as he had stared 
at the player-woman who acted the wicked tragedy-queen, when the players 
came down to Ealing Fair. She sate ina great chair by the fire-corner ; in 
’ her lap was a spaniel dog, that barked furiously; on a little table by, her 
ladyship’s snuff-box and her sugar-plum box. She wore a dress of black velvet, 
and'a petticoat of flame-coloured brocade. She had as many rings on her 

ers as the old woman of Banbury Cross; and rretty small feet, which 
she was fond of showing, wit: greatclocks to her stockings, and white pantofles 
witly red heels ; and an odcur of musk was shook out of her garments when- 
evershe moved or quitted the-room, leaning on her tortoise-shell stick, little 
Fury barking a: her heels. 


This ledy sits for her picture a second time : 


After a proper interval, this elderly Goadess Diana vouchsafed to appear to 
the young man. A blackamoor in a Turkish ‘abit, with red boots and a 
silver collar, on which the viscountess's arms were engraven, preceded her, and 
bore her cushion; ther came ner gentlewoman; a little pack of spaniels, 
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barking and frisking about, preceded the austere huntress—then, behold, the 
viscountess herself “ dropping odours.” Esmond recollected from his childhood 
that rich aroma of musk which his mother-in-law (for she may be called so)* 
exhaled. As the sky grows redder and redder towards sunset, so, in the de- 
cline of her years, the cheeks of my lady dowager blushed more deeply. Her 
face was illuminated with vermilion, which appeared the brighter from the 
white paint employed to set it off. She wore the ringlets which had been in 
fashion in King Charles’s time, whereas the ladies of King William’s had head- 
dresses like the towers of Cybele. Her eyes gleamed out from the midst of 
this queer structure of paint, dyes, and pomatums. Such was my lady 
viscountess, Mr. Esmond’s father’s widow. 


Amongst the accomplishments of the viscountess, correct orthography 
was not the most striking feature, as the accompanying letter, written to 
her cousin (Esmond) while in prison, after fighting a duel, will plainly 
show. It is by far too good to be omitted : 


“ Mong Coussin,” my lady viscountess dowager wrote, “je scay que vous 
vous etes bravement batew et grievement bléssay—du costé de feu M. le 
Vicomte. M. le Compte de Varique ne se playt qua parlay de vous: M. de 
Moon aucy. Il di que vous avay voulew vous bastre avec que luy—que vous 
estes plus fort que luy sur l’ay scrimme—qu’il y a surtout certaine Botte 
= vous scavay qu’il n’a jammay sceu pariay: et que e’en eut été fay 

e luy si vouseluy vous vous fussiay battews ansamb. Aincy ce pauv Vi- 
compte est mort. Mort et peutayt—mon coussin, mon coussin! jay dans 
la tayste que vous n’estes quung pety Mont—angey que les Esmonds ong 
tousjours esté. La.veuve est chay moy. J’ay recuilly cet’ pauve famme. 
Elle est furieuse cont vous, allans tous les jours chercher le Roy (d’icy) 
démandant a gran cri revanche pour son Mary. Elle ne veux voyre ni 
entende parlay de vous: pourtant elle ne fay qu’en parlay milfoy par jour. 
Quand vous seray hor prison venay me voyre. J’auray soing de vous. Si cette 
petite Prude veut se défaire de song pety Monste (Heélas je craing qiil ne soy 
trotar!) je m’en chargeray. J’ay encor quelqu interay et quelques escus de 
costay. La Veuve se raccommo de avec Miladi Marlboro qui est tout 
puicante avec que la Reine Anne.t Cet dam sentéray seut pour la petite 
prude ; qui pourctant a un fi du-megme asge que vous savay. En sortant de 
prisong venez icy. Je ne puy vous recevoir chaymoy a cause des méchansetés 
du monde, may pre du moy vous aurez logement. 

“ISABELLE VICOMPTESSE D’ ESMOND.” 


Beatrix Esmond—a compound of Becky Sharpe, with less wit, and 
Miss Amory, with more beauty—is one of the heroines of the story. Her 
personal appearance is charmingly described : 


‘Esmond had left a child, and found a woman, grown beyond the common 
height: and arrived at such a dazzling completeness of beauty, that his eyes 
might well show surprise and delight at beholding her. In hers there was a 
brightness so lustrous and melting, that I bave seen a whole assembly follow 
her as if by an attraction irresistible: and that night the great Duke was at 
the playhouse, after Ramillies ; every soul turned and looked (she chanced to 
enter at the opposite side of the theatre at the same moment) at, her, and not 
at him. She was a brown beauty: that is, her eyes, hair, and eyebrows and 
eyelashes, were dark; her hair curling with rich undulations, and waving 
over her shoulders; but her complexion was as dazzling white as snow in 
sunshine ; except her cheeks, which were a bright red, and her lips, which 


Hemond. 





* Step-mother, rather. 

+ This isaslip of the pen. King William was still alive, and the viscountess 
had already alluded to him a few lines previously, when she spoke of “le Roy 
(dicy).” 
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were of a still deeper crimson. Her mouth and chin, they said, were too large 
and full, and so they might be for a goddess in marble, but not for a woman 
whose eyes were fire, whose look was love, whose voice was the sweetest low 
song, ty ort shape was perfect symmetry, health, decision, activity, whose foot 
as it planted itselfon the ground was firm but flexible, and whose motion, 
whether rapid or slow, was always perfect grace—agile as a nymph, lofty as a 
queen—now melting, now imperious, now sarcastic, there was no single move- 
ment of hers but was beautiful. As he thinks of her, he who writes, feels 
young again, and remembers a paragon. So she came, holding her dress with 
one fair rounded arm, and her taper before her, tripping down the stair to 
greet Esmond. 


But ’Trix—she deserves the sobriguet—is an arrant coquette, and 
Esmond is her principal victim. How he devotes himself to her, and how 
philosophically ,« prepares to be jilted, he tells us himself : 


“ Well,” said Esmond, ‘a man can but give his best and his all. She has 
that from me. What little reputation I have won I swear I cared for because 
I thought Beatrix would be pleased with it. What care I to be a colonel ora 
general? Think you "twill matter a few score years hence, what our foolish 
honours to-day are? I would have hada little fame, that she might wear it in 
her hat. If 1 had anything better, I would endow her with it. If she wants 
my life, I would give ither. If she marries another, I will say God bless him. 
I make no boast, nor no — I think my fidelity is folly, perhaps. But 
so itis. I cannot help myself. I love her. You are a thousand times better : 
the fondest, the fairest, the dearest of women. Sure, dear lady, I see all 
Beatrix’s faults as well as you do. But she is my fate. *Tis endurable. I 
shall not die for not having her. I think I should be no happier, if I won her. 
Que voulez-vous ? as my lady of Chelsea would say. Je l’aime.” 


But, in spite of Esmond’s ey i see how he suffers from her 
desertion. See also how he endures it : 


The blow had been struck, and he had borne it. - His cruel Goddess had 
shaken her wings and fled: and left him alone and friendless, but virtule sud. 
And he had to bear him up, at once the sense of his right, and the feeling of 
his wrongs, his honour and his misfortune. As I have seen men waking and 
running to arms, at a sudden trumpet ; before emergency a manly heart leaps 
‘up resolute; meets the threatening danger with undaunted countenance ; and 
whether conquered or conquering faces it always. Ah! no man knows his 
strength or his weakness till occasion proves them. If there besome thoughts 
and actions of his life from the memory of which a man shrinks with shame, 
sure there are some which he may be proud to own and remember ; forgiven 
injuries, conquered temptations (now and then) and difficulties vanquished by 
endurance. . . . . Atcertain periods of life we live years of emotion in 
a few weeks—and look back on those times as on great gaps between the old 
life and the new. You do not know how much you suffer in those critical 
maladies of the heart, until the disease is over and you look back on it after- 
wards. During the time the suffering is at least sufferable. The day passes 
in more or less of pain, and the night wears away somehow. ’ Tis only in after 
days that we see what the danger has been—as a man out a hunting or riding 
for his life looks at a leap, and wonders how he should have survived the taking 
of it. O, dark months of grief and rage! of wrong and cruel endurance! 
He is old now who recals you. Long ago he has forgiven and blest the soft 
hand that wounded him: but the mark is there, and the wound is cicatrized 
only—no time, tears, caresses, or repentance, can obliterate the scar. We are 
indocile to put up with grief, however. Reficimus rates quassas: we tempt the 
ocean again and ayain, and try upon new ventures. Esmond thought of his 
early time as a noviciate, and of this past trial as an initiation before entering 
into life,—as our young Indians undergo torture silently before they pass to 
the rank of warriors in the tribe. 
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494 Fanny Dennison. 


We had marked many other striking passages in “‘ Esmond,” but. have 
been compelled, from want of space, to forego their insertion; some in- 
aecuracies,, however, which may be easily remedied should a second 
edition be called for, require to be pointed out.. 

Esmond says of Holt, the Jesuit (whose character is very well drawn), 
that “in every point he professed to know, he was nearly right, but not 
quite,” and cites Holt’s observation, that at Vigo Esmond was aide-de- 
camp. to the Duke of Ormonde, whereas, remarks Esmond, “ his first 

eral was General Lumley.” But Esmond (or Mr. Thackeray) had 
Riaetten that, at p. 148, vol. i, he wrote as follows: “‘ He went imme- 
diately and paid his court to his mew general, Mr. Lumley, who received 
him graciously, having known his father, and also, he was pleased to say; 
having had the very best accounts of Mr. Esmond from the officer whose 
aide-de-camp he: had been at Vigo.” Why, that officer was himself, for 
at page 84 we find these words: “And Esmond, giving up his post of 
secretary (not aide-de-camp) to General Lumley, whose command was 
over, and parting from that officer with many expressions of good-will on 
the general’s side,” &c.,. &c. 

Such mistakes: as: “* Tom. Lockwood” for “ Jack Lockwood,” and one 
or two others, which we have already indicated, may be easily corrected ; 
but it may be worth while to ask Mr. Thaekeray if his: novel would lose 
its air of verisimilitude by the omission of passages like these: 

Speaking of Prince George of Denmark and the Princess Anne, 
Beatrix, then a girl, says:—‘‘ They are both very fat, and smelt of 
brandy,” accounting for her olfactory acuteness by having kissed her own 
father after dinner. 

And of the second Viscount Castlewood, the hero’s father, Esmond, in 
his own person, remarks: “ He ended by swallowing that fly-blown, rank 
old morsel, his cousin ;” a person, by-the-by, to whom Esmond is indebted 
for much kindness during her lifetime, and for all his fortune after her 
death. 

Scattered over the pages of Mr. Thackeray’s novel are a great many 
good sayings. We should. have welcomed » da more warmly had they. 
all been original, but, with some slight variations of a number of 
these are old acquaintances, and do not own Mr. Thackeray for their 
author. 

We now turn to some other novels which are lying on our table. 

And first of Fanny Dennison.* This story is exceedingly well told. 
Written, like Esmond, in the style of an autobiography, the narrative pro- 
gresses with an. earnest and truthlike simplicity, which imparts.to it a pecu- 
liar charm. The reader is never called off to other characters or other 
scenes'; the whole interest is centred in the heroine from beginning to 
end, and that interest never flags. As a work of art, we cannot in- 


deed ‘ too highly of this new fiction. To say that we were equally 
well .with the character of Fanny, would not be true. The child 


of a. laundress,, adopted by a wealthy and aristocratic lady, her vanity 
and. pride are. made. insufferably ostentatious. At twelve years of age, 
we are to believe that she could speak Latin fluently, could translate 
Homer without much difficulty, had passed the ass’s bridge in Euclid with 


* Fanny Dennison. A Novel. In 3 vols: Colburn and Co. 
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flying colours, and excelled in history and astronomy! So promising a 
young protegée, who, we are led to surmise, was as beautiful as she was 
clever, could not grow up to years of womanhood without producing 
mischief. The only two rss she is thrown in contact with— 
Walter Staunton, the re and heir of her protector, and one Mr. 
Elton, a landed proprietor in the neighbourhood—are her instant slaves. 
Mrs. Staunton, to prevent her grandson wedding a girl of low birth, 
resolves to marry her to Mr. Elton; but first sends her on a visit to her 
rustic relations, upon which occasion the inordinate superciliousness of 
the parvenu, with whom a rustic cousin has the audacity also to fall in’ 
love, comes out in full relief. 

Mr. Elton turns out to be a gambler, a rake, and a profligate; and a 
few months spent in Paris after the wedding suffice to give Fanny an 
insight into her husband's real character. Instead, however, of trying to 
a him, or win him from his bad habits, she alternately mopes and 
lectures, till:;we almost lose sympathy for her distress. There is a per- 
petual assumption of moral and intellectual superiority over her husband, 
and that conveyed, too, in such a formal and pretentious manner that 
outrages the real relations of the sexes. Gambling catastrophes forcing 
the happy pair back to England, a kind of platonic affection springs up 
between Mrs. Elton and Arthur Dormer, which is interrupted by the 
husband's passions attaming a climax, and in which he strikes Fanny. 

The latter Soothe out, with the marks of violence upon her, to upbraid 
her former protector, and ultimately takes refuge in the house of a Mr. 
Hall, where, her reckless husband having been killed when out hunting, 
she as usual receives an offer of marriage. Throughout her career, it 
will be observed that Fanny, who is depicted as anything but an amiable 
disposition, receives attentions or offers from almost every man she comes 
in contact with. By the happy intervention of an incident in modern 
social life—an advertisement in the newspapers—Fanny is, however, re- 
called to Knockfield, reconciled to Mrs. Staunton, and married to Walter. 
‘The moral of the story would seem to be, to have trust in Providence, 
that we shall ultimately attain our deserts; but the impression left is, 
that it is dangerous to adopt a pretty, vain, and ambitious girl, where 
there is also a youthful and wrongheaded heir in the house. 

If thorough mystification, carried out to the end, with the complicated 
machi of the actors in half a dozen causes célébres collected into one, 
could establish a claim to popularity, “Red Hall”* would be a great 
literary triumph. The well-known talent of Mr. Carleton, in imparting 
to his Irish fictions the most minute accuracy of detail, and a graphic 
circumstantiality which makes vivid daguerreotypes of his pen-and-ink 
sketches, is in this instance brought to bear in all its original vigour in 
portraying profligacy, vice, and crime in high life, unfortunately little 
redeemed by the usual and legitimate contrasts of goodness and virtue. 
Sir Thomas Gourlay, the ‘Black Baronet” of “‘ Red Hall,” is all that his 
names would indicate—an ambitious, unprincipled villain—a brute with- 
out feeling or remorse. The “ stranger,” who is ultimately to set mat- 
ters to right, is not brought into sufficiently bold relief, either as a lover 
or an avenger. In this respect, the first few chapters which introduce us 


* Red Hall; or, the Baronet’s Daughter. By William Carleton, Esq., Author 
of “Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” &c. 3vols. Saunders and Otley. 
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to his researches at Ballymacruiskeen lead only to subsequent dis:p- 
pointment. 

Fenton is a poor, miserable, drunken wretch, without an interest 
attached to him, till we learn that by the malignity of the villain 
Corbet, whose daughter the Black Baronet had pn Mack the said 
Black Baronet had in his person been all his life persecuting and 
killing by d his own son. This is the most horrible incident in a 
work full of horrors. Lucy is a gifted and a noble girl from begin- 


. ning to end, and deserves better than the silent, little energetic 


“stranger,” albeit, after continuing as such through three long volumes, 
he turns out to be a “lord.” Lord Cullamore fails, like most of the 
good characters, in distinctness, while Lord Dunroe’s profligacy and utter 
want of principle are depicted with melancholy earnestness. Father 
M‘Snug is the best character in the lot, morally and artistically ; and in 
the numerous rakes, conspirators, cheats, and counterplotters, decsivers 
and deceived, belonging to the middle and lower classes of society, who 
help to fill up the parts in this most complicated history, Mr. Carleton 
shows clearly enough that he is more at home than in the aristocratic 
circles. These life-like pictures, with their Irish readiness and warm 
Irish heartiness—when not perverted or corrupt—their never failing wit 
and rollicking humour, would carry a story, if possible, even of more re- 
ptt materials than the “ Black Baronet,” to a triumphant conclusion. 

n such pictures Mr, Carleton is truly himself, and he shines with almost 
unrivalled lustre. 

A new novel from the pen of a well-established favourite like Mrs. 
Trollope* requires but brief notice from the literary commentator. The 
reading public expects a work worthy of its author’s reputation, and looks 
forward with ojiitiais to a gratification more or less intellectual, moral, 
or cynical, according to circumstances. All know what to expect from 
Mrs. Trollope: prominent, and before all, a widow—a clever, scheming, 
unscrupulous female—a lover and a maid, after tolerably well stereotyped 
or conventional forms, and a goodly group of secondary personages, all 
more or less characteristic of the follies of the age, without much regard 
as to whether religion or politics happen to be in the ascendancy. In 
the present instance, Mrs. General Fitzjames yields the palm to none of 
her predecessors for humorous effrontery and unblushirg scheming ; 
Kate Harrington makes an excellent and « lovely heroine ; and Puseyism, 
Calvinism, and Church of Englandism are cleverly caricatured in the 
persons of individuals, whose prototypes we every now and then stumble 
upon in our social peregrinations, and whom we are never sorry to see 
exposed to the world in their true colours by the pen of the practised 
novelist. ‘‘ Uncle Walter” will, we feel assured, afford as much amuse- 
ment and pleasure to that large section of the myriad-minded public who 
constitute the authoress’s admirers, as any of her previous publications. 


* Uncle Walter. A Novel. By Mrs. Trollope, Author of “ Father Eustace,” 
“The Barnabys,” &c., &c. 3 vols. Colburn and Co. 
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THE EPILOGUE TO EMGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-TWO. 


Ir not fruitful of many incidents, the year now drawing rapidly to its 
close has witnessed at least: two events which will make it memorable 
hereafter in the annals of Europe. 

The Duke of Wellington has died, and the French Empire is about to 
be proclaimed ! : 

We have paid the last honours to. the “ Star of England” who so 
“‘ greatly liv’d;” we are waiting for the ovation in France that. is: to 
commence a new Imperial Era. 

In December, 1851, the French Republic set in blood; in December, 
1852, the French Empire rises in a sky, to all appearance, cloudless. and 
serene. ‘‘ L’Empire, c’est la Paix,” has been the mot d’ordre with which 
the present ruler over our warlike neighbours inaugurates his elevation to 
the purple, and no nation is more willing than our own to accept that 
declaration in its most literal sense. 

But in spite of protestations—many people think because of them— 
there is a certain feeling, a kind of instinct awakened, which warns us to 
look out for the worst at the moment when the prospect seems the fairest. 
Summer skies are not—in our latitudes—“ for ever, unchangeably bright,” 
and in the best and most Oriental of climates, the fiercest. tempests arise, 
almost unheralded. As the gloomy moralist says: 


Ruin from man is most conceal’d when near, 
And sends the fatal tidings in the blow. 


But, without being gloomy, we may as well be prepared. There is no 
occasion for our “Night Thoughts” to be sombre because our waking 
reason counsels us to be on the gui vive. We have all the means for 
security at hand: brave men, efficient commanders, and an admirable 
materiel that only wants organisation to ensure its perfect condition. 
And we are much mistaken if the present Government have anything 
nearer to their thoughts than the completion of the defences of the 
country. Their “ Militia Bill,” which, in spite of the “amiable cynictsm” 
of the leader of the Whig party (who, par parenthése, broke his shins 
over his own measure), has so admirably accomplished the end p 
by it, is a convincing proof that the ministry know what they are about, 
and are resolved to be as practical as their predecessors were theoretical. 
We may point also to the quiet but steady progress which is being made ~ 
in the conversion of the largest of our line-of-battle ships into screw 
steamers, leaving little to be apprehended in the event of a contest with 
the leviathan batteries now afloat in the harbours of Toulon and L’Orient. 

The message delivered to the French legislative vane! only a few days 
ago, stated that the Government of that country would only change its 
form, and that, devoted to the great interests which are brought forth 
intellect and carried out by peace, it would, as in the past, maintain itself 
within the limits of moderation. We shall be happy to find that this 
“moderation” is such as England can recognise, as readily as she reeog- 
nises the form of government which the French have chosen; but, en at- 
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tendant, again we say it is desirable that she be prepared for any emer- 
gency. This world is not governed by so much wisdom but that an un- 
oreseen contretemps may arise. Mr. Prichard’s missionary zeal and Don 
Pacifico’s household gods are cases in point; and then—is it altogether 
an improbable event—Lord Palmerston, who, we are given to understand, 
is the inventor of the “‘ Versatio, or Reversible Coat,” now so much in 
fashion, may once more find himself in the Foreign Office ! 

This is not exactly what we should desire, though the noble lord has 
so gallantly stepped forward with the amendment respecting Free-trade, 
which, at the moment we write, is still under discussion. 

The four resolutions which have been presented to the House, exhibit 
as amusing a case of hair-splitting as ever occupied the lawyers of 
Westminster Hall or the Doctors of the Sorbonne: their promoters are 
all as to the fact which forms the basis of each, and no one can 
say that the declarations of Lord Derby and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with respect to the abandonment of “ Protection,” have not 
been’ as candid and unreserved as possible; but it suits the “ Free- 
traders” to doubt assertions, made—we believe—in the utmost sincerity ; 
and Mr. Villiers, with an incredulity that would do credit to St. Thomas, 
persists in disbelieving that ministers mean what they continue to re- 
iterate, and thrusts into his resolution obnoxious words, which those 
who know what “ injustice” means, naturally refuse to swallow. Unless 
the very “ base-string of humility” be sounded—unless ministers go 
down on their knees and, in language more abject than ever Bobadil 
used, confess their sins, and humbly sue for forgiveness, the honourable 
member for Wolverhampton announces his determination to persist in 
fostering a resolution, the paternity of which he is as fain as Mr. Cobden 
to disavow; a resolution which appears, however, to have had as many 
putative fathers as the bastard of Ninon de I’Enclos. After all, we 
trust we shall have a different issue to announce, before these lines are 
in type, than that which has been predicated by the Free-traders; so 
for the present we will say no more about politics, home or external. 

What else has happened in 1852 that is worth recalling ? 

Public faith has been kept in the matter of the Crystal Palace in 
Hyde Park; the great glass-house, which held so many blooming 
exotics, has been swept away, and another, grander, more ornamental, 
and, we trust, more useful even, is now rising to replace it. That it is 
in a fair way of doing well we may safely infer, from the fact that his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert has manifested the greatest interest in 
the undertaking, and given his warmest support to the arrangements in 
progress, particularly to those which have reference to the moral eleva- 
tion and artistic education of the people. 

We are not of those who imagine that the Sabbath must of necessity 
be desecrated because the new Crystal Palace offers the prospect of a 
Sunday afternoon’s innocent amusement to those who must seek a relax- 
ation from their weekly toils in some shape or other. Forbid the public 
to enter the grounds at Sydenham on the Sunday, proscribe an enjoy- 
ment whose tendency is to elevate their minds, and what have you gained 
by doing so? Will fewer people crowd the steam-boats, or cover the 
railroads on pleasure excursions? Will their amusements be more 
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moral, or their pursuits more healthful, because you prevent them from 
gazing upon works of art, or deriving satisfaction from the labours of 
science, conjoined with the highest development of cultivated nature ? 
Let us rather imitate, in this particular, the example so well set on the 
Continent, where, with no lack of observance of what is due to the day, 
according to the Faith which is severally held, the public museums and 

lJeries, the royal parks, and most attractive buildings, are offered with- 
out restriction to the public, and are enjoyed without abuse. 

Without having absolute novelty to make its accomplishment the special 
triumph of 1852, we may yet advert to the present year as the one in 
which the project of the submarine telegraph between France and 
England has become a fait accompli. A speaking-trumpet is not neces- 
sarily an organ of friendly communication between neighbours, nor can 
it be expected that an electric wire shall become the indissoluble bond of 
union between nations; but this much is certain, that the more frequent 
and the more rapid our intercourse with foreign countries, the closer will 
be the tie of thought which unites us with the rest of the world. Add to 
this the success of the Ocean penny-postage scheme, which is now being 
widely agitated, and the objects of the Peace Society will be far nearer of 
attainment than the speeches of its members have hitherto led us to 
anticipate. 

The cause of education has made progress, too, this year, notwith- 
standing the unwillingness of the Whigs to legislate on the general 
question; but its advancement has been owing to local efforts and indi- 
vidual exertion. Manchester and Liverpool have set the example, by the 
establishment of Free Libraries; and that the system works well we need 
not doubt, when we see that it is about to be adopted in the metropolis, 
the extensive parish of Marylebone—a petty kingdom for its numbers 
—having taken the initiative in the desirable enterprise. 

So much for matters of serious import: a word or two upon lighter 
themes. 

Among the events which have zo¢ taken place this year, is to be num- 
bered, first and foremost, the usual Lord Mayor's Procession. Why it 
was omitted from the annual festivities of London we all of us have 
ample reason for remembering. But what has been the state of mind of 
the functionaries who are supposed to live for no other purpose than to 
swell the accustomed pageant, who are never seen or heard of but on 
that occasion? Whither has “the man in armour”’ fled? What has 
become of the City Marshal? Have they gone to the diggings in dis- 
gust, to solace themselves with gold in the absence of glitter? But, 
more than all, what did the Aldermen and Common Councilmen do with 
their appetites on the evening of the 9th of November? How grimly 
must Gog and Magog have smiled when they stood alone in the festive 
hall, with no loving cup to go round, no barons of beef to be sliced, no 
turtle to be lapped, “no nothing” to be done in the way of eating or 
drinking! Did they believe in their wooden senses, and was the Lord 
Mayor’s dinner no better than the unsubstantial fabric of a vision? But, 
we shall be told “un plaisir différé n’est pas perdu;” the feast is only 
postponed. That is nothing to the purpose. Even an Alderman can 
only eat 365 dinners in the course of the year, and of the very best of 
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these he has already been deprived. That is — fact wnich no argument 
can alter. 

Do you think tiat the apvetite which he has nursed for near'y a year, 
and which has been so suddenly baulked, can be got up again a* on'y a 
month’s notice? If there were any process by which two appctites could 
be rolled into one, and the alderman know of it—having, of course, paid 
a large reward to the discoverer—he might feel something like consula- 
tion in the prospect of outdoing all his former endeavours. But, as the 
matter stands, he has only a single day’s wurk: before him, and oe ox the 
other, the past or the future, must be a day lost. 

But we have been wrong to include an alderman’s dinner amongst 
topics that are called light. Balloons are more to the purpose. We have 
had plenty of them this year, and thcir uses (?) have been applied to the 
utinost stretch of invention. Of the experiences of human aéronauts we 
know somewhat: it would be curious to ascertain what were the sensa- 
tions of Madame Poitevin’s pony, or the ruminations of the bull, on 
whose back she performed the part of Europa. But the door to the 
acquirement of such knowledge is closed upon us ; the magistrates have 
interdicted further experiment in England, and Madame Poitevin and 
her four-footed companions are gone to a land where people may do 
anything—out of reason. 

We had jotted down several other things to mention in our Epilogue, 
but time presses; perhaps we may include them in a Prologue for 1853. 
Meantime we find that the lobbies of the House of Commons have twice 
been cleared, and these are the results: 

Mr. Villiers’s attempt. to bully the Ministry has been rejected by a 

jority of 80 in a house of 592 members. 
pee: Palmerston’s amendment has been carried by a majority of 415 
in a house of 521 members. 

The sineerity of Ministers on the question of Free-trade has, therefore, 
been fairly tested, and we trust that that cry is now silenced. 


END OF VOL. XCVI. 
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